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RENSSELAER HARBOR. 


DR. KANE’S ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


Tue adventures, perils, and discoveries of Dr. 
Kane, in his exploration of the Arctic regions in 
search of the lost navigator, Sir John Franklin, 
have become so famous throughout Europe and 
America as to have excited a great curiosity to 
know something of the details of his last expe- 
dition to a region, which, of all others, is most 
truly ‘terra icognita.”” It seems a peculiarity 
of the Anglo-American character to be extrava- 
gantly fond of bold exploits, to be daring and 
reckless in the pursuit of any object, whether of 
fame, riches, adventure, or discovery. There is 
@ national longing for the heroic—for deeds of 
high emprise that shall raise the performer above 
the level of the mediocre world. Thus we find 
Americans the most fearless and undaunted of 
explorers from the days of Lewis and Clark, 
and the unfortunate Pike down to Fremont and 
Kit Carson. The appalling dangers of the savage 
wilderness quenched not the impetuous spirit. 


25 | 





And thus, too, we find upon the world of waters 
that our countrymen are the most pre-eminent 
navigators. From Lieutenant Maury, who has | 
mapped out the winds, currents, shoals, and floor- 
way of the mighty deep to the humblest Yankee 
skipper, they are all men of rare penetration and 
sagacity, who go where others have never gone 
and who see what others never saw before. 

Of these, the latest and most brilliant example is 
undoubtedly Dr. Kane, whose conduct of the Ame- 
rican expeditions in search of Sir John Franklin, 
have won for himself and his country such a noble 
fame. Other men have gone in the same pursuit 
without earning a tithe of the reputation of this 
young American. In fact, while faithfully ad- 
hering to the object of his voyage, he yet made 
his daring and adventurous spirit serve the cause 
of science by a series of geographical discove- 
ries such as will long perpetuate the record of 
his undertakings. The account of his second 
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expedition, which is now in press, and will soon | on Butler Island. Brooks and a party are now 


be issued by Messrs. Childs and Peterson, Phila- | 


delphia, is certainly one of the most interesting 
narratives we have read for many years. And 
we rejoice to say, that it is gotten up in a style 
worthy of the subject, profusely illustrated with 
engravings drawn in spirit and engraved in the 
very best style of art. 

This expedition sailed from New York on the 
30th of May, 1853. It was projected by Mr. 
Grinnell, through whose munificent liberality 
the first expedition had been sent out, but the 
officers belonged to the United States navy, and 
were ordered by the department upon this ser- 
vice. On the 18thof July the expedition entered 
the harbor of Fiskernaes, on the coast of Green- 
land. Thisis one of the Danish settlements, all 
of which have been located with reference to 
trading in furs with the Esquimaux. To those 
who know Greenland only as a region of snow 
and ice, the Dr.’s account of the pleasant homes 
of the Danes on that coast, will be something 
new. We have not space to follow the Advance 
wid her brave crew in the numerous adventures 
in that remote and dreary clime. The winter 
quarters pitched upon by Dr. Kane were at Rens- 
selaer Harbor. To enable our readers to form 
some idea of the life of the Arctic navigators 
during the long and dreary winter of the polar 
regions, we extract, by permission of the pub- 
lishers, the following chapter from that portion 
of the first volume, describing the commencement 
of the winter camp: 

‘The winter wasnow approachingrapidly. The 
thermometer had fallen by the 10th September 
to fourteen degrees, and the young ice had ce- 
mented the floes so that we could walk and sledge 
round the brig. About sixty paces north of us 
an iceberg had been caught, and was frozen in: 
it was our neighbor while we remained in Rens- 
selaer Harbor. The rocky islets around us were 
fringed with hummocks ; and, as the tide fell, 
their sides were coated with opaque crystals of 
bright white. The birds had gone. The sea- 
swallows, which abounded when we first reached 
here, and even the young burgomasters that lin- 
gered after them, had all taken their departure 
for the south. Except the snow-birds, these are 
the last to migrate of all the Arctic birds. 

‘*September 10, Saturday.—We have plenty of 
responsible work before us. The long ‘night in 
which no man can work’ is close at hand; in 
another month we shall lose the sun. Astro- 
nomically, he should disappear on the 24th of 
October if our horizon were free; but it is ob- 
structed by a mountain ridge, and, making all 
allowance for refraction, we cannot count on see- 
ing him after the 10th. 

‘‘First and foremost, we have to unstow the 
hold, and deposit its contents in the storehouse 





briskly engaged in this double labor, running 
loaded boats along a canal that has to be recut 
every morning.” 

‘*Next comes the catering for winter diev. 
We have little or no game as yet in Smith’s 
Sound; and, though the traces of deer that we 
have observed may be followed by the animals 
themselves, I cannot calculate upon them as a 
resource. I am without the hermetically-sealed 
meats of our last voyage; and the use of salt 
meat in circumstances like ours is never safe. A 
fresh water pond, which fortunately remains open 
at Medary, gives me a chance for some further 
experiments in freshening this portion of our 
stock. Steaks of salt junk, artistically cut, are 
strung on lines like a countrywoman’s dried ap- 
ples, and soaked in festoons under the ice. The 
salmon-trout and salt codfish which we bought at 
Fiskernaes are placed in barrels, perforated to 
permit a constant circulation of fresh water 
through them. Our pickled cabbage is similarly 
treated, after a little potash has been used to 
neutralize the acid. All these are submitted to 
twelve hours of alternate soaking and freezing, 
the crust of ice being removed from them before 
each immersion. This is the steward’s province, 
and a most important one it is. 

‘¢Every one else is well employed; McGary 
arranging and Bonsall making the inventory of 
our stores; Ohlsen and Petersen building our 
deck-house; while [ am devising the plan of an 
architectural interior, which is to combine, of 
course, the utmost ventilation, room, dryness, 
warmth, general accommodation, comfort—in a 
word, all the appliances of health. 

‘*We have made a comfortable dog-house on 
Butler Island; but though our Esquimaux ca- 
naille are within scent of our cheeses there, one 
of which they ate yesterday for lunch, they can- 
not be persuaded to sleep away from the vessel. 
They prefer the bare snow, where they can 
couch within the sound of our voices, to a warm 
kennel upon the rocks. Strange that this dog- 
distinguishing trait of affection for man should 
show itself in an animal so imperfectly reclaimed 
from a savage state that he can hardly be caught 
when wanted! 

‘September 11, Sunday.—To-day came to us 
the first quiet Sunday of harborlife. We changed 
our log registration from sea-time to the familiar 
home series that begins at midnight. It is not 
only that the season has given us once more a 
local habitation; but there is something in the 
return of varying day and night that makes it 
grateful to reinstate this domestic observance. 
The long staring day, which has clung to us for 
more than two months, to the exclusion of the 
stars, has begun to intermit its brightness. Even 
Aldebaran, the red eye of the Bull,flared out 
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into familiar recollection as early as ten o’clock ; 
and the heavens, though still somewhat reddened 
by the gaudy tints of midnight, gave us Capella 
and Arcturus, and even that lesser light of home 
memories, the Polar Star. Stretching my neck 
to look uncomfortably at this indication of our 
extreme northerness, it was hard to realize that 
he was not directly overhead; and it made me 
sigh, as I measured the few degrees of distance 
that separated our zenith from the Pole over 
which he hung. 

‘¢We had our accustomed morning and even- 
ing prayers; and the day went by, full of sober 
thought, and, I trust, wise resolve. 

‘‘September 12, Monday,—Still going on with 
Saturday’s operations, amid the thousand dis- 
comforts of house-cleaning and moving combined. 
I dodged them for an hour this morning, to fix 
with Mr. Sontag upon a site for our observatory 
—and the men are already at work hauling the 
stone for it over the ice on sledges. It is to oc- 
cupy a rocky islet, about a hundred yards off, 
that I have named after a little spot that I long 
to see again, ‘Fern Rock.’ This is to be for me 
the centre of familiar localities. As the classic 
Mivins breakfasted lightly on a cigar and took it 
out in sleep, so I have dined on salt pork and 
made my dessert of home dreams. 

‘‘September 13, Tuesday.—Besides preparing 
our winter quarters, I am engaged in the pre- 
liminary arrangements of my provision-depots 
along the Greenland coast. Mr. Kennedy is, I 
believe, the only one of my predecessors who 
has used October and November for Arctic field- 
work; butI deem it important to our movements 
during the winter and spring, that the depots in 





advance should be made before the darkness sets 
in. I purpose arranging three of them at inter- 
vals—-pushing them as far forward as I can—to 
contain in all some twelve hundred pounds of 
provision, of which eight hundred will be pem- 
mican.”’ 

My plans of future search were directly de- 
pendent upon the success of these operations of 
the fall. With achain of provision-depots along 
the coast of Greenland, I could readily extend 
my travel by dogs. These noble animals formed 
the basis of my future plans; the only drawback 
to their efficiency as a means of travel was their 
inability to carry the heavy loads of provender 
essential for their support. A badly-fed or 
heavily-loaded dog is useless for along journey, 
but with relays of provisions I could start empty, 
and fill up at our final station. 

My dogs were both Esquimaux and Newfound- 
landers. Of these last I had ten; they were to 
be carefully broken, to travel by voice without 
the whip, and were expected to be very useful 
for heavy draught, as their tractability would al- 
low the driver to regulate their pace. I was 
already training them in a light sledge, to drive, 
unlike the Esquimaux, two abreast, with a regu- 
lar harness, a breast-collar of flat leather, and a 
pair of traces. Six of them made a powerful 
traveling-team ; and four could carry me and my 
instruments, for short journeys around the brig, 
with great ease. 

The sledge I used for them was built, with the 
care of cabinet-work, of American hickory tho- 
roughly seasoned. The curvature of the run- 
ners was determined experimentally; they were 
shod with annealed steel, and fastened by coppea 
rivets which could be renewed at pleasure. Ex: 
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cept this, no metal entered into its construction. 
All its parts were held together by seal-skin 
lashings, so that it yielded to inequalities of sur- 
face and to suddenshock. The three paramount 
considerations of lightness, strength, and dimin- 
ished friction, were well combined in it. This 
beautiful, and as we afterward found, efficient 
and enduring ‘sledge was named the Little 
Willie. 

The Esquimaux dogs were reserved for the 
great tug of the actual journeys of search. 
They were now in the semi-savage condition 
which marks their close approach to the wolf; 
and according to Mr. Petersen, under whose care 
they were placed, were totally useless for jour- 
neys over such ice as was now before us. A hard 
experience had not then opened my eyes to the 
inestimable value of these dogs; I had yet to 
learn their power and speed, their patient, en- 
during fortitude, their sagacity in tracking these 
icy morasses, among which they had been born 
and bred. 

I determined to hold back my more distant 
provision parties as long as the continued day- 
light would permit, making the Newfoundland 
dogs establish the depots within sixty miles of 
the brig. My previous journey had shown me 
that the ice-belt, clogged with the foreign mat- 
ters dislodged from the cliffs, would not, at this 
season of the year, answer for operations with 
the sledge, and that the ice of the great pack 
outside was even more unfit, on account of its 
want of continuity. It was now so consolidated 
by advancing cold as to have stopped its drift to 
the south; but the large floes or fields which 
ormed it were imperfectly cemented together, 





and would break into hummocks under the 
action of winds, or even of the tides. It was 
made still more impassable by the numerous 
bergs which kept ploughing with irresistible 
momentum through the ice-tables, and rearing 
up barricades that defied the passage of a 
sledge. 

It was desirable, therefore, that our depot 
parties should not enter upon their work until 
they could avail themselves of the young ice. 

This now occupied a belt, about one hundred 
yards in mean breadth, close to the shore, and, 
but for the fluctuations of the tides, would 
already be a practicable road. For the present, 
however, a gale of wind or a spring tide might 
easily drive the outer floes upon it, and thus 
destroy its integrity. 

The party appointed to establish this depot 
was furnished with a sledge, the admirable 
model of which I obtained through the British 
Admiralty. The only liberty that I ventured to 
take with this model, which had been previously 
tested by the adventurous journeys of McClin- 
tock in Lancaster Sound, was to lessen the height 
and somewhat increase the breadth of the run- 
ner; both of which, I think, were improvements, 
giving increased strength, and preventing too 
deep a descent into the snow. I named her the 
‘‘Faith.” Her length was thirteen feet, and 
breadth four. She could readily carry fourteen 
hundred pounds of mixed stores. 

This noble old sledge, which is now endeared 
to me “by every pleasant association, bore the 
brunt of the heaviest parties, and came back, 
after the descent of the coast, comparatively 
sound. The men were attached to her in such 
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BRIG IN HARBOR. 

a way as to make the line of draught or traction 
as near as possible in the axis of the weight. 
Each man had his own shoulder-belt, or ‘‘ rue- 
raddy,”’ as we used to call it, and his own track- 
line, which, for want of horse-hair, was made of 
Manilla rope; it traversed freely by a ring on a 
loop or bridle, that extended from runner to 
runner in front of the sledge. These track-ropes 
varied in length, so as to keep the members of 
the party from interfering with each other by 
walking abreast. The longest was three fathoms, 
eighteen feet, in length; the shortest, directly 
fastened to the sledge runner, as a means of 
guiding or suddenly arresting and turning the 
vehicle, 

The cargo for this journey, without including 
the provisions of the party, was almost exclu- 
sively pemmican. Some of this was put up in 
cylinders of tinned iron, with conical termina- 
tions, so as to resist the assaults of the white 
bear; but the larger quantity was in strong 





wooden cases or kegs, well hooped with iron, 
holding about seventy pounds each. Surmount- 
ing this load was a light India-rubber boat, 
made quite portable by a frame of basket willow, 
which I hoped to launch on reaching open water. 

The personal equipment of the men was a 
buffalo-robe for the party to lie upon, and a bag 
of Mackinaw blanket for each man to crawl into 
at night. India-rubber cloth was to be the pro- 
tection from the snow beneath. The tent was 
of canvas, made after the plan of our English 
predecessors. We afterwards learned to modify 
and reduce our traveling gear, and found that 


_ in direct proportion to its simplicity and our 
~ apparent privation of articles of supposed neces- 
; sity were our actual comfort and practical 
efficiency. Step by step, as long as our Aretic 


service continued, we went on reducing our 
sledging outfit, until at last we came to the 


.. Esquimaux ultimatum of simplicity—raw meat 


and a fur bag. 

While our arrangements for the winter were 
stili in progress, I sent out Mr. Wilson and Dr. 
Hayes, accompanied by our Esquimaux, Hans, 
to learn something of the interior features of the 
country, and the promise it afforded of resources 
from the hunt. They returned on the 16th of 
September, after a hard travel, made with excel- 
lent judgment and abundant zeal. They pene- 


= trated into the interior about ninety miles, when 
. their progress was arrested by a glacier, four 
’ hundred feet high, and extending to the north 


and west as far as the eye could reach. This 
magnificent body of interior ice formed on its 
summit a complete plateau—a mer de glace, 
abutting upon a broken plain of syenite. They 
found no large lakes. They saw a few reindeer 
at a distance, and numerous hares and rabbits, 
but no ptarmigan. 

‘‘September 20—Tuesday.—I was unwilling 
to delay my depot party any longer. They left 
the brig, McGary and Bonsall, with five men, at 
half-past one to-day. We gave them three 
cheers, and I accompanied them with my dogs, 
as a farewell escort, for some miles. 

‘¢QOur crew proper is now reduced to three 
men; but all the officers, the doctor among the 
rest, are hard at work upon the observatory and 
its arrangements.” 

The island on which we placed our observatory 
was some fifty paces long by perhaps forty 
broad, and about thirty feet above the water 
line. Here we raised four walls of granite 
blocks, cementing them together with moss and 
water and the never-failing aid of frost. On 
these was laid a substantial wooden roof, per- 
forated at the meridian and prime vertical. For 
pedestals we had a conglomerate of gravel and 
ice, well rammed down while liquid in our iron- 
hooped pemmican-casks, and as free from all 
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vibration as the rock they rested on. Here we 
mounted our transit and theodolite. 

The magnetic observatory, adjoining, had 
rather more of the affectation of comfort. It 
was of stone, ten feet square, with a wooden 
floor as well as roof, a copper fire-grate, and 
stands of the same Arctic breccia as those in its 
neighbor. No iron was used in its construction. 
Here were our magnetometer and dip instruments. 

Our tide-register was on board the vessel, a 
simple pulley-gauge, arranged with a wheel and 
index, and dependent on her rise and fall for its 
rotation. 

Our meteorological observatory was upon the 
open ice-ficld, one hundred and forty yards from 
the ship. It was a wooden structure, latticed 
and pierced with auger-holes on all sides, so as 
to allow the air to pass freely, and firmly luted 
to its frozen base. To guard against the fine 
and almost impalpable drift, which insinuates 
itself everywhere, and which would interfere 
with the observation of minute and sudden 
changes of temperature, I placed a series o 
screens at right angles to each other, so as to 
surround the inner chamber. 

The thermometers were suspended within the 
central chamber; a pane of glass permitted the 
light of our lanterns to reach them from a dis- 
tance, and a lens and eye-glass were so fixed as 
to allow us to observe the instruments without 
coming inside the screens. Their sensibility 
was such that, when standing at 40 and 50 
degrees below zero, the mere approach of the 
observer caused a perceptible rise of the column. 
One of them, a three-feet spirit standard by 
Taliabue, graduated to 70 degrees minus, was 
of sufficiently extended register to be read by 
rapid inspection to tenths of a degree. The 
influence of winds I did not wish absolutely to 
neutralize; but I endeavored to make the expo- 
sure to them so uniform as to give a relative result 
for every quarter of the compass. We were 
well supplied with thermometers of all varieties. 

I had devised a wind-gauge to be observed by 
a tell-tule below deck, but we found that the 
condensing moisture so froze around it as to 
clog its motion. 

‘‘September 80, Friday.—We have been ter- 
ribly annoyed by rats. Some days ago, we 
made a brave effort to smoke them out with the 
vilest imaginable compound of vapors—brim- 
stone, burnt leather, and arsenic—and spent a 
cold night in a deck-bivouac to give the experi- 
ment fair play. But they survived the fumiga- 
tion. We now determined to dose them with 
carbonic acid gas. Dr. Hayes burnt a quantity 
of charcoal, and we shut down the hatches, after 
pasting up every fissure that communicated aft, 
and starting three stoves on the skin of the 





forepeak. 


‘*As the gas was generated with extreme 
rapidity in the confined area below, great caution 
had to be exercised. Our French cook, good 
Pierre Schubert—who to a considerable share of 
bull-headed intrepidity unites a commendable 
portion of professional zeal—stole below, without 
my knowledge or consent, to season a soup. 
Morton fortunately saw him staggering in the 
dark; and, reaching him with great difficulty as 
he fell, both were hauled up in the end—Morton, 
his strength almost gone, the cook perfectly in- 
sensible. 

‘‘The next disaster was of a graver sort. I 
record it with emotions of mingled awe and 
thankfulness. We have narrowly escaped being 
burnt out of house and home. I had given or- 
ders that the fires, lit under my own eye, should 
be regularly inspected; but I learned that Pier- 
rie’s misadventure had made the watch pretermit 
for a time opening the hatches. As I lowered a 
lantern, which was extinguished instantly, a sus- 
picious odor reached me, as of burning wood. I 
descended at once. Reaching the deck of the 
forecastle, my first glance toward the fires showed 
me that all was safe there; and, though the 
quantity of smoke still surprised me, I was dis- 
posed to attribute it to the recent kindling. But 
at this moment, while passing on my return near 
the door of the bulkhead, which leads to the 
carpenter’s room, the gas began to affect me. 
My lantern went out as if quenched by water ; 
and, as I ran by the bulkhead door, I saw the 
deck near it a mass of glowing fire for some three 
feet in diameter. I could not tell how much 
farther it extended; for I became quite insensi- 
ble at the foot of the ladder, and would have 
sunk had not Mr. Brooks seen my condition and 
hauled me out. 

‘*When I came to myself, which happily was 
very soon, I confided my fearful secret to the 
four men around me, Brooks, Ohlsen, Blake and 
Stevenson. It was all-important to avoid confu- 
sion: we shut the doors of the galley, so as to 
confine the rest of the crew and officers aft ; and 
then passed up water from the fire-hole along- 
side. It was done very noiselessly. Ohlsen and 
myself went down to the burning deck; Brooks 
handed us in the buckets; and in less than ten 
minutes we were in safety. It was interesting 
to observe the effect of steam upon the noxious 
gas. Both Ohlsen and myself were greatly op- 
pressed until the first bucket was poured on; 
but as I did this, directly over the burning coal, 
raising clouds of steam, we at once experienced 
relief: the fine aqueous particles seemed to ab- 
sorb the carbonic acid instantly. We found the 
fire had originated in the remains of a barrel of 
charcoal, which had been left in the carpenter’s 
room, ten feet from the stoves, and with a bulk- 
head separating it from them. How it had been 
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ignited it was impossible to know. Our safety 
was due to the dense charge of carbonic acid 
gas which surrounded the fire, and the exclusion 
of atmospheric air. When the hatches were 
opened, the flame burst out with energy. Our 
fire-hole was invaluable; and I rejoiced that in 
the midst of our heavy duties, this essential of 
an Arctic winter harbor had not been neglected. 
The ice around the brig was already fourteen 
inches thick. 

‘‘October 1, Saturday.—Upon inspecting the 
scene of yesterday’s operations, we found twenty- 
eight well fed rats, of all varieties of age. 
The cook, though unable to do duty, is better; 
I can hear him chanting his Béranger through 
the blankets in his bunk, happy over his holi- 
day, happy to be happy at everything. I hada 
larger dose of carbonic acid even than he, and 
am suffering considerably with palpitations and 
vertigo. If the sentimental asphyxia of Parisian 
charcoal resembles in its advent that of the Arctic 
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zone, it must be, I think, a poor way of dying. 

‘¢ October 3, Monday.—On shore to the south- 
east, above the first terrace, Mr. Petersen found 
unmistakeable signs of a sledge-passage. The 
tracks were deeply impressed, but certainly more 
than one season old. This adds to our hope that 
the natives, whose ancient traces we saw on the 
point south of Godsend Ledge, may return this 
winter. 

**October 5, Wednesday.—I walked this after- 
noon to another group of Esquimaux huts, about 
three miles from the brig. They are four in 
number, long deserted, but, to an eye unpractised 
in Arctic antiquarian inductions, in as good 
preservation as a last year’s tenement at home. 
The most astonishing feature is the presence of 
some little out-huts, or, as I first thought them, 
dog-kennels. These are about four feet by three 
in ground plan, and some three feet high; no 
larger than the pologs of the Tchuschi. In shape 
they resemble a rude dome; and the stones of 
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which they are composed are of excessive size, 
and evidently selected for smoothness. They 
were, without exception, of waterwashed lime- 
stone. They are heavily sodded with turf, and 
a narrow slab of clay-slate servesas a door. No 
doubt they are human habitations,—retiring 
chambers, into which, away from the crowded 
families of the hut, one or even two Esquimaux 
have burrowed for sleep—chilly dormitories in 
the winter of this high latitude. 

‘‘A circumstance that happened to-day is of 
serious concern to us. Our sluts have been ad- 
ding to our stock. We have now on hand four 
reserved puppies of peculiar promise; six have 
been ignominiously drowned, two devoted to a 
pair of mittens for Dr. Kane, and seven eaten 
by their mammas. Yesterday, the mother of 
one batch, a pair of fine white pups, showed pe- 
culiar symptoms. We recalled the fact that for 
days past she had avoided water, or had drunk 
with spasm and evident aversion; but hydro- 
phobia, which is unknown north of 70 degrees, 
never occurred to us. The animal was noticed 
this morning walking up and down the deck with 
a staggering gait, her head depressed and her 
mouth frothing and tumid. Finally she snapped 
at Petersen, and fell foaming and biting at his 
feet. He reluctantly pronounced it hydropho- 
bia, and advised me to shoot her. The advice 
was well-timed: I had hardly cleared the deck 
before she snapped at Hans, the Esquimaux, and 
recommenced her walking trot. It was quite an 
anxious moment to me; formy Newfoundlanders 
were around the housing, and the hatches open. 
We shot her, of course. 

‘¢ October 6, Thursday.--The hares are less 
numerous than they were. They seek the coast 
when the snows fall in the interior, and the late 
southeast wind has probably favored their going 
back. These animals are not equal in size either 
to the European hare or their brethren of the 
North American continent. The latter, accord- 
ing to Seamann, weigh upon an average fourteen 
pounds. A large male, the largest seen by us 
in Smith’s Sound, weighed but nine; and our 
average so far does not exceed seven and a half. 
They measure generally less by some inches in 
length than those noticed by Dr. Richardson. 
Mr. Petersen is quite successful in shooting 
these hares: we have a stock of fourteen now 
on hand. 

‘‘We have been building stone traps on the 
hills for the foxes, whose traces we see there in 
abundance, and have determined to organize a 
regular hunt as soon as they give us the chance. 

‘«October 8, Saturday.—I have been practis- 
ing with my dog-sledge and an Esquimaux team 
till my arms ache. To drive such an equipage a 
certain proficiency with the whip is indispensa- 
ble, which, like all proficiency, must be worked 





for. In fact, the weapon has an exercise of its 
own, quite peculiar, and as hard to learn as 
single-stick or broadsword. 

‘¢The whip is six yards long, and the handle 
but sixteen inches—a short lever, of course, to 
throw out such a length of seal-hide. Learn to 
do it, however, with a masterly sweep, or else 
make up your mind to forego driving sledge ; 
for the dogs are guided solely by the lash, and 
you must be able not only to hit any particular 
dog out of a team of twelve, but to accompany 
the feat also with a resounding crack. After 
this you find that to get your lash back involves 
another difficulty; for it is apt to entangle itself 
among the dogs and lines, or to fasten itself cun- 
ningly round bits of ice, so as to drag you head 
over heels into the snow. 

‘¢ The secret by which this complicated set of 
requirements is fulfilled consists in properly de- 
scribing an are from the shoulder, with a stiff 
elbow, giving the jerk to the whip-handle from 
the hand and wrist alone. The lash trails behind 
as you travel, and when thrown forward is allow- 
ed to extend itself without an effort to bring it 
back. You wait patiently after giving the pro- 
jectile impulse until it unwinds its slow length, 
reaches the end of its tether, and cracks to tell 
you that it is atits journey’send. Such acrack 
on the ear or fore-foot of an unfortunate dog is 
signalized by a howl quite unmistakeable in its 
import. | 

‘¢The mere labor of using this whip is such 
that the Esquimaux travel in couples, one sledge 
after the other. The hinder dogs follow mechani- 
cally, and thus require no whip; and the drivers 
change about so as to rest each other. 

**T] have amused myself, if not my dogs, for 
some days past with this formidable accessory of 
Arctic travel. Ihave not quite got the knack 
of it yet, though I might venture a trial of crack- 
ing against the postillion college of Lonjumeau. 

‘‘October 9, Sunday.—Mr. Petersen shot a 
hare yesterday. They are very scarce now, 
for he traveled some five hours without seeing 
another. He makes the important report of 
musk or ox tracks on the recent snow. Dr. 
Richardson says that these are scarcely distin- 
guishable from the reindeer’s except by the prac- 
tised eye: he characterizes them as larger, but 
not wider.. The tracks that Petersen saw had an 
interesting confirmation of their being those of 
the musk ox, for they were accompanied by a 
second set of footprints, evidently belonging to a 
young one of the same species, and about as 
large as a middle-sized reindeer’s. Both impres- 
sions also were marked as if by a hair growing 
from the pastern joint, for behind the hoof wasa 
line brushed in the snow. 

‘¢ To-day Hans brought in another hare he had 
shot. He saw seven reindeer in a large valley 
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off Bedevilled Reach, and wounded one of them. 
This looks promising for our winter commis- 
sariat, 

‘* October 10, Monday.—Our depét party has 
been out twenty days, and it is time they were 
back: their provisions must have run very low, 
for I enjoined them to leave every pound at the 








NEWFOUNDLAND DOG TEAM. 





depét they could spare. Iam going out with 


supplies to look after them, I take four of our 
best Newfoundlanders, now well broken, in our 
lightest sledge; and Blake will accompany me 
with his skates. We have not hands enough to 
equip a sledge party, and the ice is too unsound 
for us to attempt to ride with alarge team. The 
thermometer is still four degrees above zero.” 

I found little or no trouble in crossing the ice 
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until we passed beyond the northeast headland, 
which I have named Cape William Wood. But, 
on emerging into the channel, we found that the 
spring tides had broken up the great area around 
us, and that the passage of the sledge was inter- 
rupted by fissures, which were beginning to break 
in every direction through the young ice. 

My first effort was of course to reach the land; 
but it was unfortunately low tide, and the ice- 
belt rose up before me like a wall. The pack 
was becoming more and more unsafe, and I was 
extremely anxious to gain an asylum on shore; 
for, though it was easy to find a temporary refuge 
by retreating to the old floes which studded the 
more recent ice, I knew that in doing so we should 
risk being carried down by the drift. 

The dogs began to flag; but we had to press 
them: we were only two men; and, in the event 
of the animals failing to leap any of the rapidly- 
multiplying fissures, we could hardly expect to 
extricate our laden sledge. Three times in less 
than three hours my shaft or hinder dogs went 
in; and John and myself, who had been trotting 
alongside the sledge for sixteen miles, were 
nearly as tired as they were. This state of things 
could not last; and I therefore made for the old 
ice to seaward. 

We were nearing it rapidly, when the dogs 
failed in leaping a chasm that was somewhat 
wider than the others, and the whole concern 
came down in the water. 1 cut the lines instantly, 
and, with the aid of my companion, hauled the 
poor animals out. We owed the preservation of 
the sledge to their admirable docility and perse- 
verance. The tin cooking apparatus and the 
air confined in the India-rubber coverings, kept 
it afloat until we could succeed in fastening a 
couple of seal-skin cords to the cross-pieces at 
the front and back. By these John and myself 
were able to give it an uncertain support from 
the two edges of the opening, till the dogs, after 
many fruitless struggles, carried it forward at 
last upon the ice. 

Although the thermometer was below zero, 
and in our wet state we ran a considerable risk 
of freezing, the urgency of our position left no 
room for thoughts of cold. We started at a run, 
men and dogs, for the solid ice; and by the time 
we had gained it we were steaming in the cold 
atmosphere like a couple of Nootka Sound vapor- 
baths. 

We rested on the floe. We could not raise our 
tent, for it had frozen as hard as a shingle. But 
our buffalo-robe bags gave us protection; and, 
though we were too wet inside to be absolutely 
comfortable, we managed to get something like 
sleep before it was light enough for us to move 
on again. 

The journey was continued in the same way ; 
but we found to our great gratification that the 





| cracks closed with the change of the tide, and at 


high-water we succeeded in gaining the ice-belt 
under the cliffs. This belt had changed very 
much since my journey inSeptember. The tides 
and frosts together had coated it with ice as 
smooth as satin, and this glossy covering made 
it an excellent road. The cliffs discharged fewer 
fragments in our path, and the rocks of our last 
journey’s experience were now fringed with 
icicles. I saw with great pleasure that this ice- 
belt would serve as a highway for our future 
operations. 

The nights which followed were not so bad as 
one would suppose from the saturated condition 
of our equipment. Evaporation is' not so inap- 
preciable in this Arctic region as some theorists 
imagine. By alternately exposing the tent and 
furs to the air, and beating the ice out of them, 
we dried them enough to permit sleep. The 
dogs slept in the tent with us, giving it warmth 
as well as fragrance. What perfumes of nature 
are lost at home upon our ungrateful senses! 
How we relished the companionship ! 

We had averaged twenty miles a day since 
leaving the brig, and were within a short march 
of the cape which I have named William Wood, 
when a broad chasm brought us to ahalt. It 
was in vain that we worked out to seaward, or 
dived into the shoreward recesses of the bay; 
the ice everywhere presented the same impassa- 
ble fissures. We had no alternative but to retrace 
our steps and seek among the bergs some place 
of security. We found a camp for the night on 
the old floe-ices to the westward, gaining them 
some time after the darkness had closed in. 

On the morning of the 15th, about two hours 
before the late sunrise, as I was preparing to 
climb a berg from which I might have a sight of 
the road ahead, I perceived far off upon the white 
snow a dark object, which not only moved, but 
altered its shape strangely—now expanding into 
a long black line, now waving, now gathering 
itself upintoacompact mass. It was the return- 
ing sledge party. They had seen our black tent 
of Kedar, and ferried across to seek it. 

They were most welcome; for their absence, 
in the fearfully open state of the ice, had filled 
me with apprehensions. We could not distin- 
guish each other as we drew near in the twi- 
light; and my first good news of them was when 
I heard that they were singing. On they came, 
and at last I was able to count their voices, one 
by one. Thank God, seven! Poor John Blake 
was so breathless with gratulation, that I could 
not get him to blow his signal-horn. We gave 
them, instead, the good old Anglo-Saxon greet- 
ing, ‘‘ three cheers!” and in a few minutes were 
among them. 

They had made a creditable journey, and 
were, on the whole, in good condition. They 
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had no injuries worth talking about, although 
not a man had escaped some touches of the 
frost. Bonsall was minus a big toe-nail, and 
plus a scar upon the nose. McGary had 
attempted, as Tom Hickey told us, to pluck a 
fox, it being so frozen as to defy skinning by his 
knife; and his fingers had been tolerably frost- 
bitten in the operation. ‘‘They’re very horny, 
sir, are my fingers,” said McGary, who was 
worn down to a mere shadow of his former 
rotundity, ‘‘very horny, and they water up 
like bladders,”” The rest had suffered in their 
feet, but, like good fellows, postponed limping 
until they reached the ship. 

Within the last three days they had marched 
fifty-four miles, or eighteen a day. Their sledge 





being empty, and the young ice north of Cape 
Bancroft smooth as a mirror, they had traveled, 
the day before we met them, nearly twenty-five 
miles. A very remarkable pace for men who 
had been twenty-eight days in the field. 

My supplies of hot food, coffee, and marled 
beef soup, which I had brought with me, were 
very opportune. They had almost exhausted 
their bread, and, being unwilling to encroach 
on the depot stores, had gone without fuel in 
order to save alcohol. Leaving orders to place 
my own sledge stores in cache, I returned to the 
brig, ahead of the party, with my dog-sledge, 
carrying Mr. Bonsall with me. 

I return to my journal. 

‘‘The spar-deck, or, as we call it from its 
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wooden covering, the ‘ House,’ is steaming with 
the buffalo robes, tents, boots, socks, and 
heterogeneous costumings of our returned par- 
ties. We have ample work in repairing these 
and restoring the disturbed order of our domestic 
life. The men feel the effects of their journey, 
but are very content in their comfortable quar- 
ters. A pack of cards, grog at dinner, and the 
promise of a three days’ holiday, have made the 
decks happy with idleness and laughter.” 

I give the general results of the party, with the 
detailed account of Messrs McGary and Bonsall. 

They left the brig, as may be remembered, on 
the 20th of September, and they reached Cape 
Russell on the 25th. Near this spot I had, in 





‘ describe hereafter 


my former journey of reconnoissance, established 
a cairn; and here, as by previously-concerted 
arrangement, they left their first cache of pem- 
mican, together with some bread and alcohol for 
fuel. 

On the 28th, after crossing a large bay, they 
met a low cape about thirty miles to the north- 
east of the first depot. Here they made a 


second cache of a hundred and ten pounds of 
beef and pemmican, and about thirty of a mix- 
ture of pemmican and Indian meal, with a bag 
of bread. 

On the twenty-fifth day of their outward 
journey, they met a great glacier, which I shall 
It checked their course 
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along the Greenland coast abruptly; but they 
still endeavored to make their way outside its 
edge to seaward, with the commendable object 
of seeking a more northern point for the pro- 
vision depot. This journey was along the base 
of an icy wall, which constantly threw off its 
discharging bergs, breaking up the ice for miles 
around, and compelling the party to ferry them- 
selves and their sledge over the cracks by rafts 
of ice. One of these incidents I give nearly in 
the language of Mr. Bonsall. 

They had camped, on the night of the 5th of 
October, under the lee of some large icebergs, 
and within hearing of the grand artillery of the 
glacier. The floe on which their tent was 
pitched was of recent and transparent ice; and 
the party, too tired to seek a safer asylum, had 
turned in to rest; when, with a crack like the 
snap of a gigantic whip, the ice opened directly 
beneath them. This was, as nearly as they 
could estimate the time, at about one o’clock in 
the morning. The darkness was intense; and 
the cold, about 10 degrees below zero, was 
increased by a wind which blew from the north- 
east over the glacier. They gathered together 
their tent and sleeping furs, and lashed them, 
according to the best of their ability, upon the 
sledge. Repeated intonations warned them that 
the ice was breaking up; a swell, evidently pro- 
duced by the avalanches from the glacier, caused 
the platform on which they stood torock to and fro. 

Mr. McGary derived a hope from the stable 
character of the bergs near them; they were 
evidently not adrift. He determined to select a 
flat piece of ice, place thes ledge upon it, and, 
by the aid of tent-poles and cooking utensils, 
paddle to the old and firm fields which clung to 
the bases of the bergs. The party waited in 
anxious expectation until the returning daylight 
permitted this attempt; and, after a most ad- 
venturous passage, succeeded in reaching the 
desired position. 

My main object in sending them out was the 
deposit of provisions, and I had not deemed it 
advisable to complicate their duties by any or- 
ganization for a survey. They reached their 
highest latitude on sixth of October; and this, as 
determined by dead reckoning, was in latitude 
seventy-nine degrees fifty minutes and longitude 
seventy-six degrees twenty minutes. From this 
point they sighted and took sextant bearings of 
land to the north, having a trend or inclination 
west by north and east by south, at an estimated 
distance of thirty miles. They were at this time 
entangled in the icebergs; and it was from the 
lofty summit of one of these, in the midst of a 
scene of surpassing desolation, that they made 
their observations. 

They began the third or final cache, which was 
the main object of the journey, on the tenth of 





October; placing it on a low island at the base 
of the large glacier which checked their further 
march along the coast. 

Before adopting this site, they had persever- 
ingly skirted the base of the glacier, in a fruit- 
less effort to cross it to the north. In spite of 
distressing cold, and the nearly constant winds 
from the ice-clothed shore, they carried out all 
my instructions for securing this important de- 
pot. The stores were carefully buried in a na- 
tural excavation among the cliffs; and heavy 
rocks, brought with great labor, were piled above 
them. Smaller stones were placed over these, 
and incorporated into one solid mass by a mix- 
ture of sand and water. The power of the bear 
in breaking up a provision cache is extraordi- 
nary; but the Esquimaux to the south had as- 
sured me that frozen sand and water, which 
would wear away the animal’s claws, were more 
effective against him than the largest rocks. 
Still, knowing how much trouble the officers of 
Commodore Austin’s Expedition experienced from 
the destruction of their caches, I had ordered 
the party to resort to a combination of these ex- 
pedients. 

They buried here six hundred and seventy 
pounds of pemmican, forty of Borden’s meat bis- 
cuit, and some articles of general diet; making 
a total of about eight hundred pounds. They 
indicated the site by a large cairn, bearing E. 
half S. from the cache, and at the distance of 
thirty paces. The landmarks of the cairn itself 
were sufficiently evident, but were afterwards 
fixed by bearings, for additional certainty. 

The island which was so judiciously selected 
as the seat of the cache was named after my 
faithful friend and excellent second officer, Mr. 
James McGary, of New London. 

‘*October 28, Friday.—The moon has reached 
her greatest northern declination of about thirty- 
five degrees thirty-five minutes. Sheis a glorious 
object: sweeping around the heavens, at the 
lowest part of her curve, she is still fourteen de- 
grees above the horizon. For eight days she has 
been making her circuit with nearly unvarying 
brightness. It is one of those sparkling nights 
that bring back the memory of sleigh-bells and 
songs and glad communings of hearts in lands 
that are far away. 

‘‘Our fires and ventilation fixtures are so ar- 
ranged that we are able to keep a mean tempera- 
ture below of sixty-five degrees, and on deck, 
under our housing, above the freezing-point. 
This is admirable success; for the weather out- 
side is twenty-five degrees below zero, and there 
is quite a little breeze blowing. 

November 7, Monday.—The darkness is com- 
ing on with insidious steadiness, and its advances 
can only be perceived by comparing one day with 
its fellow of some time back. We still read the 
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thermometer at noonday without a light, and the 
black masses of the hills are plain for about five 
hours with their glaring patches of snow; but 
all the rest is darkness. Lanterns are always 
on the spar-deck, and the lard-lamps never ex- 
tinguished below. The stars of the sixth magni- 
tude shine out at noonday. 

‘¢ Except upon the island of Spitzbergen, which 
has the advantages of an insular climate and 
tempered by ocean currents, no Christians have 
wintered in se high a latitude as this. They are 
Russian sailors who make the encounter there, 
men inured to hardships aud cold. I cannot 
help thinking of the sad obhronicles of the early 
Dutch, who perished year after year, without 
leaving a comrade to record their fate. 

‘¢ Our darkness has ninety days to run before 
we shall get back again even to the contested 
twilight of to-day. Altogether, our winter will 
have been sunless for one hundred and forty 
days. 

‘It requires neither the ‘Ice-foot’ with its 
growing ramparts, nor the rapid encroachments 
of the night, nor the record of our thermome- 
ters, to portend for us a winter of unusual se- 
verity. The mean temperatures of October and 
September are lower than those of Parry for the 
same months at Melville Island. Thus far we 
have no indications of that deferred fall cold 
which marks the insular climate. 

_ November 9, Wednesday.—Wishing to get 





the altitude of the cliffs on the southwest cape 
of our bay before the darkness set in thoroughly, 
I started in time to reach them with my New- 
foundlanders at noonday. 

‘¢ Fireside astronomers can hardly realize the 
difficulties in the way of observations at such 
low temperatures. The mere burning of the 
hands is obviated by covering the metal with 
chamois-skin; but the breath, and even the 
warmth of the face and body, cloud the sextant- 
arc and glasses with a fine hoar-frost. Though 
I had much clear weather, we barely succeeded 
by magnifiers in reading the verniers. It is, 
moreover, an unusual feat to measure a base-line 
in the snow at fifty-five degrees below freezing. 

Our space will only permit us to select from 
the rest of the work the following chapters, 
giving an account of the conclusion of the expe- 
dition : 

It was the 18th of July before the aspects of 
the ice about us gave me the hope of progress. 
We had prepared ourselves for the new encounter 
with the sea and its trials, by laying in a store 
of lumme; two hundred and fifty of which had 
been duly skinned, spread open, and dried on 
the rocks, as the entremets of our bread-dust and 
tallow. 

My journal tells of disaster in its record of 
our setting out. In launching the Hope from the 
frail and perishing ice-wharf on which we found 
our first refuge from the gale, she was precipi- 
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tated into the sludge below, carrying away rail | 
and bulwark, losing overboard our best shot- | 


gun, Bonsall’s favorite, and worst of all, that 
universal favorite, our kettle—soup-kettle, paste- 
kettle, tea-kettle, water-kettle, in one. I may 
mention before I pass, that the kettle found its 
substitute and successor in the remains of a tin 
can which a good aunt of mine had filled with 
ginger-nuts two years before, and which had 
long survived the condiments that once gave it 
dignity. ‘‘ Such are the uses of adversity.” 

Our descent to the coast followed the margin 
of the fast ice. After passing the Crimson Clifis 
of Sir John Ross, it wore almost the dress of a 
holiday excursion—a rude one perhaps, yet truly 
one in feeling. Our course, except when a pro- 
truding glacier interfered with it, was nearly 
parallel to the shore. The birds along it were 
rejoicing in the young summer, and when we 
halted it was upon some green-clothed cape near 
a stream of water from the ice-fields above. Our 
sportsmen would clamber up the cliffs and come 
back laden with little auks; great generous fires 
of turf, that cost nothing but the toil of gather- 
ing, blazed merrily; and our happy oarsmen, 
after a long day’s work, made easy by the pro- 
mise ahead, would stretch themselves in the sun- 
shine and dream happily away till called to the 
morning wash and prayers. We enjoyed it the 
more, for we all of us knew that it could not last. 

This coast must have been a favorite region at 
one time with the natives—a sort of Esquimaux 
Eden. We seldom encamped without finding the 
ruins of their habitations, for the most part over- 
grown with lichens, and exhibiting every mark 
of antiquity. One of these, in latitude 76 de- 
gress 20’, was once, no doubt, an extensive vil- 
lage. Cairns for the safe deposit of meat, stood 
in long lines, six or eight in a group; and the 
huts, built of large rocks, faced each other, as if 
disposed on a street or avenue. 

The same reasoning which deduces the subsi- 
dence of the coast from the actual base of the 
Temple of Serapis, proves that the depression of 
the Greenland coast, which I had detected as far 
north as Upernavik, is also going on up here. 
Some of these huts were washed by the sea or 
torn away by the ice that had descended with the 
tides. The turf, too, a representative of very 
ancient growth, was cut off even with the water’s 
edge, giving sections two feet thick. I had not 
noticed before such unmistakable evidence of the 
depression of this coast: its converse elevation I 
had observed to the north of Wostenholme Sound. 
The axis of oscillation must be somewhere in the 
neighborhood of latitude 77 degrees. 

We reached Cape York on the 21st, after a tor- 
tuous, but romantic travel through a misty atmos- 
phere. Here the land-leads ceased, with the 
exception of some small and scarcely-practicable 
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openings near the shore, whith were evidently 
owing to the wind that prevailed for the time. 
Every thing bore proof of the late development 
of the season. The red snow was a fortnight 
behind its time. A fast floe extended with num- 
erous tongues far out to the south and east. The 
only question was between a new rest, for the 
shore-ices to open, or a desertion of the coast 
and a trial of the open water to the west. 

We sent off a detachment to see whether the 
Esquimaux might not be passing the summer at 
Episok, behind the glacier of Cape Imalik, and 
began an inventory of our stock on hand. I give 
the resnlt— 


Dried lumme..............s0.eeeees 195 birds. 
PN MORE iis cdcveih sn sinnadicvece 112 pounds, 
i iiiddiksinobmbinecidcdiwoabns eves | es 
RENE iiigi sc sentcisncenscs sone 50...‘ 
Meat-buiscuit. ..............cceeeeee so. 
PINE viandtacanckevaiacacavcekine coteee 348 “8 


Six hundred and forty pounds of provision, all 
told, exclusive of our dried birds, or some thirty- 
six pounds a man. Tom Hickey found a turf, 
something like his native peat, which we thought 
might help to boil our kettle; and with the aid 
of this our fuel-account stood thus— 


. Turf, for two boilings a day................. 
TWO SIOASO-TUBMOEDs 5i0 sees cccscncccesecconcee 
Spare oars, sledges, andan emptycask.. 4 “ 

Seventeen days in all; not counting, however, 

the Red Boat, which would add something, and 

our emptied provision-bags, which might carry 
on the estimate to about three weeks. 

The return of the party from Imalik gave us 
no reason to hesitate. The Esquimaux had not 
been there for several years. There were no 
birds in the neighborhood. 

I climbed the rocks a second time with Mr. 
McGary, and took a careful survey of the ice 
with my glass. The “fast,” as the whalers call 
the immovable shore-ice, could be seen in a 
nearly unbroken sweep, passing by Bushnell’s 
Island, and joining the coast not far from where 
I stood. The outside floes were large, and had 
evidently been not long broken; but it cheered 
my heart to see that there was one well-defined 
lead which followed the main floe until it lost 
itself to seaward. 

I called my officers together, explained to them 
the motives which governed me, and prepared to 
re-embark. The boats were hauled up, examined 
carefully, and, as far as our means permitted, 
repaired. The Red Eric was stripped of her 
outfit and cargo, to be broken up for fuel when 
the occasion should come. A large beacon-cairn 
was built on an eminence, open to view from the 
south and west; and a red flannel shirt, spared 
with some reluctance, was hoisted as a pennant to 
draw attention to the spot. Here I deposited a 
succinct record of our condition and purposes, 
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and then directed our course south by west into 
the ice-fields. 

By degrees the ice through which we were 
moving became more and more impacted ; and it 
sometimes required all our ice-knowledge to de- 
termine whether a particular lead was practica- 
ble or not. The irregularities of the surface, 
broken by hummocks, and occasionally by larger 
masses, made it difficult to see far ahead ; besides 
which, we were often embarrassed by the fogs. I 
was awakened one evening from a weary sleep 
in my fox-skins, to discover that we had fairly 
lost our way. The officer at the helm of the 
leading boat, misled by the irregular shape of a 
large iceberg that crossed his track, had lost the 
main lead some time before, and was steering 
shoreward far out of the truecourse. The little 
canal in which he had locked us was hardly two 
boats’ lengths across, and lost itself not far off 
in a feeble zigzag, both behind and before us; it 
was evidently closing, and we could not retreat. 

Without apprising the men of our misadven- | 
ture, I ordered the boats hauled up, and, under | 
pretence of drying the clothing and stores, made | 
a camp on the ice. A few hours after, the wea- | 
ther cleared enough for the first time to allow a | 
view of the distance, and McGary and myself, 
climbed a berg some three hundred feet high for | 
the purpose. It was truly fearful; we were in | 
the deep recesses of the bay, surrounded on all | 
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sides by stupendous icebergs and tangled floe- 
pieces. My sturdy second officer, not naturally 
impressible, and long accustomed to the vicissi- 
tudes of whaling life, shed tears at the prospect. 

There was but one thing to be done—cost 
what it might, we must harness our sledges again 
and retrace our way to the westward. One 
sledge had been already used for firewood; the 
Red Eric, to which it had belonged, was now cut 
up, and her light cedar planking laid upon the 
floor of the other boats; and we went to work 
with the rue-raddies as in the olden time. It 
was not till the third toilsome day was well spent 
that we reached the berg which had bewildered 
our helmsman. We hauled over its tongue, and 
joyously embarked again upon a free lead, with 
a fine breeze from the north. 

Our little squadron was now reduced to two 
boats. The land to the northward was no longer 
visible ; and whenever I left the margin of the 
fast to avoid its deep sinuosities, I was obliged 
to trust entirely to the compass. We had at least 
eight days’ allowance of fuel on board; but our 
provisions were running very low, and we met 
few birds, and failed to secure any larger game. 
We saw several large seals upon the ice, but they 
were too watchful for us; and on two occasions 
we came upon the walrus sleeping—once within 
actual lance-thrust; but the animal charged in 
the teeth of his assailant and made good his retreat. 
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On the first of August, we sighted the Devil’s 
Thumb, and were again among the familiar lo- 
calities of the whalers’ battling-ground. The 
bay was quite open, and we had been making 
easting for two days before. We were soon 
among the Duck Islands, and, passing to the 
south of Cape Shackleton, prepared to land. 

‘¢Terra firma! Terra firma!” How very plea- 
sant it was to look upon, and with what a tingle 
of excited thankfulness we drew near it! A lit- 
tle time to seek a cove among the wrinkled hills, 
@ little time to exchange congratulations, and 
then our battered boats were hauled high and 
dry upon the rocks, and our party, with hearts 
full of our deliverance, lay down to rest. And 
now, with the apparent certainty of reaching our 
homes, came that nervous apprehension which 
follows upon hope long deferred. I could not 
trust myself to take the outside passage, but 
timidly sought the quiet-water channels running 
deep into the archipelago which forms a sort of 
labyrinth along the coast. 

Two days after this, a mist had settled down 
upon the islands which embayed us, and when it 
lifted we found ourselves rowing, in lazy time, 
under the shadow of Karkamoot. Just then a 
familiar sound came to us over the water. We 
had often listened to the screeching of the gulls 
or the bark of the fox, and mistaken it for the 
‘Huk’ of the Esquimaux; but this had about it 
an inflection not to be mistaken, for it died 
away in the familiar cadence of a ‘ halloo.’ 

‘Listen, Petersen! oars, men!” ‘What is 
it?” and he listened quietly at first, and then, 
trembling, said, in a half whisper, ‘* Danne- 
markers |” 

I remember this, the first tone of Christian 
voice which had greeted our return to the world. 
How we all stood up and peered into the distant 
noods ; and how the cry came to us again, just 
as, having seen nothing, we were doubting wheth- 
er the whole was not a dream; and then how, 
with long sweeps, the white ash cracking under 
the spring of the rowers, we stood for the cape 
that the sound proceeded from, and how nervously 
we scanned the green spots which our experi- 
ence, grown now into instinct, told us would be 
the likely camping-ground of wayfarers. 

By-and-by (for we must have been pulling a 
good half hour) the single mast of a small shal- 
lop showed itself; and Petersen, who had been 
very quiet and grave, burst out into an incoher- 
ent fit of crying, only relieved by broken excla- 
mations of mingled Danish and English. ‘’Tis 
the Upernavik oil-boat! The Fraulein Flaischer ! 
Carlie Mossyn, the assistant cooper, must be on 
his road to Kingatok for blubber. The Mariane 
(the one annual ship) has come, and Carlie Mos- 
syn—’ and here he did all over again, gulping 
down his words and wringing his hands. 





It was Carlie Mossyn, sure enough. The quiet 
routine of a Danish settlement is the same year 
after year, and Petersen had hit upon the exact 
state of things. The Mariane was at Proven, 
and Carlie Moyssn had come up in the Fraulein 
Flaischer to get the year’s supply of blubber 
from Kingatok. 

Here we first got our cloudy vague idea of 
what had passed in the big world during our ab- 
sence. The friction of its fierce rotation had not 
much disturbed this little outpost of civilization, 
and we thought it a sort of blunder as he told 
us that France and England were: leagued with 
the Mussulman against the Greek Church. He 
was a good Lutheran, this assistant cooper, and 
all news with him had a theological complexion. 

‘‘What of America? eh, Petersen?’ and we 
all looked, waiting for him to interpret the an- 
swer. 

‘*America?” said Carlie; ‘*we don’t know 
much of that country here, for they have no 
whalers on the coast; but a steamer and a 
barque passed up a fortnight ago, and have gone 
out into the ice to seek your party.” 

How gently all the lore of this man oozed out 
of him! he seemed an oracle, as, with hot-tiing- 
ling fingers pressed against the gunwale of the 
boat, we listened to his words. ‘Sebastopol 
ain’t taken.”” Where and what was Sebastopol ? 

But ‘Sir John Franklin?’ There we were at 
home again—our own delusive little speciality 
rose uppermost. Franklin’s party, or traces of 
the dead which represented it, had been found 
nearly a thousand miles to the south of where 
we had been searching for them. He knew it: 
for the priest (Pastor Kragg) had a German 
newspaper which told all about it. And so we 
‘out oars” again, and rowed into the fogs. 

Another sleeping-halt has passed, and we have 
all washed clean at the fresh-water basins and 
furbished up our ragged furs and woollens. Ka- 
sarsoak, the snow top of Sanderson’s Hope, 
shows itself above the mists, and we hear the 
yelling of the dogs. Petersen had been foreman 
of the settlement, and he calls my attention, 
with a sort of pride, to the tolling of the work- 
men’s bell. It is six o'clock. We are neuring 
the end of our trials. Can it be a dream ? 

We hugged the land by the big harbor, turned 
the corner by the old brew-house, and, in the 
midst of a crowd of children, hauled our boats 
for the last time upon the rocks. 

For eighty-four days we had lived in the open 
air. Our habits were hard and weather-worn. 
We could not remain within the four walls of a 
house without a distressing sense of suffocation. 
But we drank coffee that night before many a 
hospitable threshold, and listened again and 
again to the hymn of welcome, which, sung by 
many voices, greeted our deliverance. 
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MR. AND MRS. SHADBLOW DISCUSSING THE MERITS OF A DANCING SCHOOL. 


THE BUNGALOW BALL. 


A SKETCH OF CONNECTICUT LIFE.—BY JEREMY LOUD. 


AUTHOR OF ‘*GABRIEL VANE,” ‘‘ DOVECOTE,” 


ETC, 





Sirrina together by the fireside one evening, 
late in the autumn, Mrs. Shadblow clicking her 
bright needles against one another, in the pro- 
cess of footing an old stocking-leg, and her hus- 
band paring a dish of apples to be converted into 
Sauce for the morning meal, says she to him, 
pausing and running her disengaged needle into 
a cob that stuck out from her apron string, ‘‘ Mr. 
Shadblow, I don’t see why you won’t let Patty go 
to dancin’-school this winter! There’s goin’ to 
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be one agin, you know, and most all the young 
folks is goin’.”’ 

Patty was a little orphan girl Mrs. Shadblow 
had rather smuggled into her childless family, 
with the idea of bringing her up. Mr. Shad- 
blow, it seems, had hardly come over to her idea 
yet. P 

‘¢Dancin’-school!”? he muttered, contemptu- 
ously, while he shaved twice as deep into his 
apple as before. 
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‘‘Why,” pursued his better-half, resuming her 
needle, after a brief study of the coals beneath 
the forestick, ‘‘she never’ll have so good a 
chance agin, as I see; for the Bungalows’ are 
the best o’ teachers: and everybody goes, you 
know; and they’ll have a big school here in 
Huckabuck, this winter, and all the children will 
be there, the boys and girls, and a good many 
of their fathers and mothers, too, I warrant ye! 
It almost makes me young ag’in, I do declare, 
thinkin’ of the times they’ll have, all mixed up 
so, in that old hall together. I declare, It’s too 
bad to keep a young girl shet up to home, Mr. 
Shadblow, when the expense is so little, as Pat- 
ty’s would be. Why won’t you say she may go, 
Mr. Shadblow ?” 

He stopped paring the apple he had just began 
on, and looked straight into his wife’s face. 
‘* Because I won’t,” said he; ‘‘ and for me, that’s 
reason enough.” So it was indeed; and so his 
wife knew it tobe, But itwas no part of her policy 
to tell him what she thought of such a reason. 

‘‘T’ve been to expense enough for that gal, 
a’ready,” he went on. ‘‘And what isit all goin’ 
to amount to? It’s takin’ from ourselves, to 
give to others, and that’s the way prudent and 
forehanded folks never think o’doin’. I’ve asked 
you time and ag’in, Mrs. Shadblow, how much 
longer you meant to keep her; but you never 
seem to act as if you knew much about it, and 
keep puttin’ me off, and puttin’ me off. Now, 
I'd like to know, once for all, when you really 
cal'late to send her away ?” 

‘‘Oh, well,” answered she persuasively, draw- 
ing out her needle again with a smile and an un- 
easy hitch in her chair, ‘‘let me have my own 
way about that, Mr. Shadblow. We've talked it 
over about enough, I think; and let that drop 
for now. But this dancin’ business was what I 
was a-comin’ at. I think myself,’—with an 
emphasis on the last word, ‘‘that Patty will be 
all the better for a quarter’s teachin’ in dancin’, 
and that you’d orter let her have the same chance 
as other girls have. She’s a-growin’ up, Mr. 
Shadblow. She'll pretty soon be a great large 
girl, and will, most likely, want to know some- 
thin’ about manners. A young person appears 
dreadful ork’ard, you know, if they don’t learn 
these graces, and attitudes, and balances, and 
all that sort o’thing, when other folks do; and 
as long’s we’ve done so much, Mr. Shadblow, 
towards bringin’ up the child, I’m sure, I don’t 
see why we hadn’t orter give her all the privi- 
leges we can. Come, husband!” the knitting 
needles went like drumsticks now—‘‘jest say for 
once she may go! It won’t cost so very much; 
and I’ll be bound she and I both will work all 
the harder to make it up ag’in to you. May 
she go, Mr. Shadblow? Mayn’t I tell her in the 
mornin’ that you’ve said yes?” 
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**You may tell her what you like,” said he, 
crowding a junk of apple into his mouth, and 
passing it over to the rather unsafe custody of 
his cheek. ‘I’ve said all J’m goin’ to say about 
it. I’ve said no; and I sho’d think by this time 
you’d know what that means !” 

She certainly did, and urged the subject no 
more. For that evening, at least, her spirits 
were dashed. She couldn’t knit; she couldn’t 
sew. She thought it was the hardest thing in 
the world to look straight in the fire, for there 
everything seemed cheerful and pleasant; as if 
its heated heart was all aglow with happiness, 
while her own felt so desolate and crushed. Her 
husband had no sympathy with her, nor with 
any of her little projects. And one sober 
thought after another flitting before her, like a 
succession of shadows, she presently got up and 
went out into the little kitchen alone. There 
she busied herself with rattling up the pots and 
kettles about the stove, that he might not suspect 
what was the trouble, and that the slow tears 
might chase each other unseen down her cheeks. 

But there was nothing more said on the sub- 
ject of the dancing-school. Mrs. Shadblow 
knew it would be of no use. She merely gave 
a negative shake of her head to Patty at the 
breakfast table next morning, and threw her 
eyes down on the cloth with an expression of 
regret at their mutual disappointment. 

Still, the school went on; and all the young 
people of Huckabuck crowded into John Kagg’s 
upper hall every Thursday evening, to learn the 
‘steps’? from Mr. Elijah Bungalow, the veteran 
dancing-master for all the country round. The 
shrill screech of the fiddle made itself heard out 
over the street; and those who stopped a moment 
under the windows could catch the sound of the 
affable teacher’s voice—‘‘one, two, three—four 
and five—six, seven, eight—nine, ten!’”—and 
the hasty shuffle—shuffle—shufile of light feet 
that scraped over the floor immediately after. 
In a pulpit-looking place at the further end of 
the hall sat the twin brother of the instructor, 
whom everybody knew as Mr. Elisha Bungalow; 
with a happy countenance, that always seemed 
half asleep, a mouth set to a smile as fixed as 
the north star, eyes more than two thirds shut, 
and his fiddle-bow still going with a measured 
scrape—scrape—scrape, to the music of which 
the pupils skipped and hopped through the usual 
saltatory exercises of the evening. 

The Bungalow Brothers were born dancing- 
masters. Hardly a man or woman thereabouts, 
or anywhere abouts, in fact, but had taken his 
or her initiatory lessons from them. They were 
pioneers in the field terpsichorean; and they 
kept their ground bravely for years and years, 
_when the noisy brass-bands began to bray the 
| modest violins out of hearing, and fandango 
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movements with foreign names that nobody could 
understand, impertinently pushed all our simple 
old country-dances, minuets, reels, cotilions, and 
chasses, to the wall. If they could hold their 
own against these monstrous innovations, it was 
saying a great deal for them. 

In popular phrase, Elijah Bungalow was the 
teacher, and Elisha the fiddler. Though at odd 
times, and when his brother was sick or had too 
many engagements on his hands, the latter could 
stand in the gap for an evening or so, and make 
things go off very smoothly. Elijah did the 
talking, the walking, the scraping, and the danc- 
ing; Elisha was good for nothing at such mat- 
ters, but stuck close to his violin, kept himself 
perched up in his pulpit, and busily ecraped away 
to order. And it was related of Elisha Bunga- 
low—which I am as ready to believe as any- 
body—that he could fiddle as well asleep as 
awake: for many and many a time had he sat 
behind the tallow-dips in John Kagg’s hall, and, 
with eyes shut for half-an-hour on the stretch, 
sawed off tune after tune as regular as a blind 
woodsawyer, changing one for another at the call 
of his brother from the floor without the slight- 
est hesitation. Everybody knew he was asleep ; 
and finally, to test the matter, it was found 
necessary to bestow on him a far different kind 
of punch from that he was so fond of, in order 
to rouse him up to the gaiety of the scene. 

From town to town the Bungalow Brothers 
went, one winter after another. They never 
minded the deepest drifts in the roads, but some- 
how managed to get round to their regular 
appointments. Many a young fellow has made 
his eyes ache, for looking down the street to see 
if there was likely to be a school on that paticu- 
lar evening; and many a pretty girl’s heart has 
bounded nearly out of her white bosom, as she 
stole the hundreth glance out the window, and 
finally caught a glimpse of the faithful twin bro- 
thers in their shaggy buffalo coats, driving pell- 
mell up to John Kagg’s tavern-door. 

During the winter in question, the school went 
ahead finely. A new generation had just then 
reached the hither limits of their dancing days, 
and flocked around Mr. Elijah Bungalow in full 
confidence that he was ready to do for their man- 
ners what nobody else could. There were tall 
and short among them, stout and thin; chubby 
and thick, and slight and graceful; lank and 
bony, and runts, and all-flesh. To see but the 
noses! Hooked and pug, turn-up and flat; 
round and square, straight and thin; short and 
long, and white and red. Or the eyes! Blue 
and black, yellow and gray; white and green, 
squints and askew; round and full, little and 
narrow ; very wide-apart and staring, and very 
near-together and half-shut. The ribbons that 


streamed from the heads of the girls; the slip- 





pers that squeezed the young fellows’ feet; the 
snicks, the nods, and the smiles; the scrapes on 
the floor, and the starched bows to one another ; 
the hop-and-go-forward, and the skip-and-come- 
back-again the dance-dance-diddle to the loud 
squeak of the fiddle. These were the weekly 
sights that winter, that made the old tavern on 
the corner, the brightest, and the highest, and 
the happiest place in the known world. John 
Kagg quietly picked up the loose change thrown 
on his little bar, and said that for his part, he 
liked to see the fun go on; ‘he really loved to 
see young folks enjoy themselves.” 

The deacons shut their eyes as they went by 
on such evenings, and whispered under their 
breath—‘‘ Perdition!” Deacon Fumfum felt that 
the whole place, with every living soul in it, was 
scandalized by the toleration of such doings; 
and I don’t doubt at all, that if he had had the 
power, he would have put them down at the 
edge of the sword and the point of the bayonet, 
He would have put all sorts of sin out of the 
world at a single stroke, and everything like 
cheerfulness along with it. The earth would 
have had the benefit neither of sunlight nor 
moonlight, nor of starlight either, if he had 
been allowed a word in its original management. 
He would have had everybody’s face made just 
twice as long as it was, and everybody’s soul I 
cannot tell how many times smaller. Ditto, the 
other Deacon. Ditto, Mr. Pennybright, the 
rigid storekeeper of Huckabuck. Ditto, all the 
rest of sad-eyed ones, who verily seemed to think 
the devil was the pleasantest fellow in the world, 
and that they might not therefore smile, lest it 
should happen to suit him. And the dancing- 
school went on without interruption. 

It was customary, at the winding-up of these 
winter terms of instruction, which usually ran 
a round of a dozen weeks, to get up what was 
called a ‘*quarter-ball;” an assembly something 
between a quadrille party and a husking frolic, 
with a dash of ‘hunt-the-slipper” thrown in.. 
The fun of these affairs belonged to those who 
chose to go; while the profits found their way 
into the big Bungalow pocket. And not even 
stingy John Kagg was stingy enough to envy the 
Brothers any of their good fortune, for the rea- 
son that by hook and by crook he generally 
managed to bring a big share of it home to his 
little tavern till again. 

Esquire McBride, the village lawyer, had just 
pushed back from the tea-table on the evening 
before the expected quarter-ball, with a face ex- 
pressive of perfect satisfaction with himself. He 
began first to adjust his cravat, and next to twirl 
his large watch-seal. Seeing him in such appa- 
rent good humor, his son Robert, who had grown 
up to be quite a young fellow, approached and 
asked if he would not favor them with his com- 
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pany at John Kagg’s the next evening. The 
lawyer looked into the fire with a wise stare, 
gave his seal a few new shakes, asked a question 
or two further about the matter, and said, ‘‘ he’d 
see; he’d see—but he rather thought he’d go.” 

With those who look forward to an event that 
is to bring them a great deal of pleasure, time 
skips off as fast as they could wish; especially 
if they have very many preparations to make. 
So that the whole of the next day was as good 
as lost to the people of Huckabuck, and, but 
for getting ready for the ball, might just as well 
have been wiped out of the calender. It was 
stinging enough out of doors to freeze a Nova 
Zemblan. ‘The snow lay hard and crisp on the 
ground, with the tracks in the road as bright 
and glittering as the smooth runners that for 
more than a week had slid over them. The town 
was so still, that whenever Mr. Pennybright’s 
store-door was slammed too, it sent a lonely echo 
traveling all up and down the street. 

Evening would not be put off a great while in 
these short days, however, but soon came down 
over the houses in a dusky dress, bedecked with 
glittering stars for the festive occasion. One by 
one the sleighs drove up to the tavern-door, and 
unloaded their precious female freight. The 
bells struck an inspiring variety of chords, chim- 
ing and rhyming everywhere around the old 
house. The girls laughed and cackled as they 
were bundled out from among the robes, and tlie 
young men seemed to do nothing else but shout 
‘¢whoa!” to their waked-up horses. There were 
knots of idle loiterers about the tavern, who 
occupied their intellects with guessing who 
might be in this sleigh, and who in that. But 
for the cold, they would have sat down on the 
little bench against the front of the house, and 
taken their observations more deliberately. 

The little bar-room, below stairs, was crammed 
and jammedfull. It was not the Maine law era 
then, and John Kagg, who had foreseen the plea- 
sure sufficiently to subsidize an assistant for the 
occasion, kept the toddy-stick going, as if he 
were trying to see what he could do towards 
beating the tattoo. The droppers-in were there, 
with their coats and hats on—while the ball- 

oers came down from the small ante-chambers 


“without either, and indulged in a showy twirl of 


their slippered feet, now and then, for the envy 
of the company. All sorts of people, dresses, 
voices, and breaths were mixed up around the 
hot iron stove, with figures and countenances to 
match. Up stairs, the scene was rather more enli- 
vening. Besides the fact that the dancing hall was 
better lighted than the reeky little bar-room, the 
faces were brighter, and the eyes sparkled with 
a very different lustre. Toddy had less to do 
with it than the music. There were two musi- 





of whom piped at the clarionet, and the other 
sawed at the violin—and the instant these two 
struck up their melody, with Elisha Bungalow’s 
violin to lead them on its wild chase away, it 
seemed as if everybody’s hair—no matter how 
long or short it was—stood right up on end. 
There wasn’t a human heart in that old room, 
young or otherwise, but beat faster, and still 
faster at the sound, ‘‘Hark! they’re at it!” 
said some of them down stairs—and forthwith 
the straggling ticket-holders rushed breathless 
up stairs, to be in at the business with the ear- 
liest of them. : 

Young, sturdy farmer-fellows hurried to pull off 
their cowhide boots in the cramped upper apart- 
ments, and to thrust their woolen socks, -feet 
and all, into the calf skin “‘ pumps” they drew 
forth from the pockets of their overcoats—and 
stood up before the stingy little mirrors, with a 
bright yellow landscape and a Venitian-red popu- 
lation painted sprawlingly over the upper half, 
and curled up their greased locks with a won- 
derful deal of care, as if a ten minutes’ dance— 
as they danced—would not obliterate every trace 
of comb, grease, or perfumery, and flirted out 
their gay handkerchiefs to give them one last 
brush over their faces; and finally fumbled in 
their vest pockets, with trembling fingers, and 
fished up a bit of sweet-flag, a nip of orange- 
peel, or a bright red winter-green lozenge, and 
with just one more look at the glass, pushed 
boldly through the door, and found themselves 
bewildered and lost in the brilliant hall. 

Iam not going to describe the real ball-room 
scene, for my gifts are far too few. If Iwere a 
painter, now, and had the time to spare besides, 
I should never think I could finish such a sketch 
short of a preliminary study of two years, anda 
labor with the pencil of three more. The items 
are so various, and the figures so closely grouped, 
I should despair of doing the thing as it should 
be done, in less than five good honest years. 

After you once squeezed through the gaping 
squad outside the door that lined the narrow 
entry, youcame into a room with an arched 
roof, and rows of tall tallow candles burning all 
about the walls, a motley collection of gay colors 
sprinkled over the floor; some of the visitors 
seated on benches around the apartment; Elijah 
Bungalow, in his best black suit, calling off the 
numbers, or the sets, and the effective little or- 
chestra putting its three heads together just 
over the edge of the pulpit. The moment the 
floor was filled to its fullest working capacity, 
Elijah held a brief consultation with the music, and 
of a sudden the violin, clarionet, and viol struck 
up in lively concert. Every gentleman scraped 
a solemn scrape on the floor to his lady, and 


| forthwith business was entered upon for the night, 
cians besides Elisha Bungalow in the pulpit—one | 


‘‘ Balance to partners!” called out Elijah, in 
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his blandest tone to the company. ‘‘ Right-and- 
left!” he shouted again, with a brow that Brum- 
mel could not have bettered. 

And away they went—male and female heads 
bobbing and bowing, rising and falling, ducking 
and cougee-ing, from: one end of the hall to the 
other, and the gay-hearted music frisking along 
to try and keep up with them. 

The spectators in the room, and especially 
those about the door, stared like pictures of the 
nightmare. There wasn’t a graceful dancer on 
the floor, but they had instinctively picked him 
out. There wasn’t a sweet and rosy girl’s face, 
that from time to time came down near the door 
in the course of the dance, but they were alive 
with admiration. The rough fellows outside 
knew, as well as anybody, that a lady never 
looks half so beautiful as when she is dancing 
with her partner, or sitting firmly and gracefully 
on the saddle. 

There was a slab-sided young man in the party 
on the floor, tall and ungainly in his figure, with 
sandy hair and whiskers, who prided himself on 
his superior agility with his spindling legs, and 
who did not hesitate to declare on all occasions— 
which he was mainly in the habit of doing through 
his nose—that he could out-dance the best ‘‘ city 
chap” the Bungalows were willing to bring 
along, and no mistake. Of course, as prize- 
dancing has not yet come much into vogue, ex- 
cept, perhaps, a little jigging among the ‘ mins- 
trels,’’ the brothers never presumed to contest 
his superiority, but only glanced at one another 
with a smile that wasn’t meant for admiration. 
To see this lanky fellow jumping up, like a frog 
attached to a fish-hook, and making his slender 
legs go round and round, over and across, like 
the windlass of a well when the bucket is run- 
ning down, was enough to set a grin on a brass- 
faced door-knocker. He kept his mouth open, 
too, as he danced—sometimes rattling his teeth 
together in castanet fashion, when he came down 
to the floor from one of his lofty leaps, and 
sometimes working his lips about in all sorts of 
designs and devices, in sympathy with the efforts 
of his lower extremities. 

There was young Robert McBride, too, who 
was going around and asking many a pretty Miss 
to dance, and who was glad enough, in truth, to 
be seen dancing with him. So he looked about 
to fix his eyes on a partner for the next set, he 
happened to spy out Patty! and without further 
ado, he came straight over to her, and began to 
make himself agreeable. 

‘* You here, Patty!” said he, standing up right 
before her; ‘‘and Miss Shadblow, too! I declare 
—what is going to happen? Did the old man 
know you was coming ?” 

Patty looked at Robert with a modest glance, 
for her heart told her that in the whole room 





there was not one as handsome as he. How she 
wished then she could dance, for she knew she 
would have been his partner! Her eyes went 
wandering over the hall, but ever came back to 
him again, and for just a moment dared to rest 
on his face. 

‘‘T wish you’d only been to the school this 
winter, Patty,” said he, dropping his voice to a 
tone of confidence; ‘‘we’ve had such splendid 
times here, I can tell you. But enough—next 
winter Mr. Shadblow’’ll let yougo. If youknew 
how to dance, Patty,” leaning over and whisper- 
ing in her ear, ‘‘I’d ask you to dance with me!” 
Her heart bumped so hard at the words, she was 
sure he could hear it; and with a few more plea- 
sant speeches, he bowed himself off, and skipped 
over to a young Miss, whose hand he had been 
trying to secure since the first of the evening. 

Mrs. Shadblow, who was determined to smug- 
gle herself and her little friend in that night, 
even if her husband went to bed down sick in 
consequence, sat and enjoyed it up to the nines. 
The music sent such sensations over her, she 
could scarcely keep her hands quietly folded in 
her lap. If ever she wished that Patty had 
learned tg dance, it was certainly then. And if 
ever she wanted Mr. Shadblow to be in any place 
in particular, that was the very place. It was 
doing her so much good, in the freshness of her 
heart she believed it could not fail to do as much 
for him. 

And Esquire McBride was wedged in there 
among them, talking up in a loud and important 
way to those around him, and trying, as usual, 
to attract his own share of public attention. He 
smiled and bowed to one and another, as they sped 
by him in the dance, and, before finally leaving 
for home, took occasion to state his opinion that 
it was all ‘‘a very well got-up affair.” 

About the door had collected a crowd of look- 
ers-on from below stairs, who appeared to enjoy 
the scene as much as any of those who were par- 
ticipants in it. Piled up in a solid embankment,. 
head upon head, they offered a formidable ob- 
stacle to any but the stoutest, who desired to 
make an escape by that way from the suffocation 
of the ball-room. Rough coats and shaggy heads, 
brawny arms and great cowhide boots, wide- 
stretched eyes and unshaven faces—they were 
mixed up in a most indescribable miscellany. It 
would have puzzled a Philadelphia lawyer to 
make an index of them for future reference. On 
the very outskirts of that crowd, hung old Ma- 
lachi, the swill-gatherer of Huckabuck, with his 
hat jammed under his arms, as if it might be 
a temptation to an entry thief; bending and 
crouching, and peering in every directian to catch 
a casual squint under somebody’s elbows, and 
squirting his tobacco-juice excitedly over the en- 
try floor, till the space around him looked as if 
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it might be the vestibule to a slaughter-house. 
Or now and then asking somebody in front of 
him, ‘‘ what they were doin’ now,” and ‘‘if that 
air music wern’t better for a feller, any day, than 
a hot breakfust in the mornin’ !” 

Gosh was there, too, the ‘village nigger.” 
Everybody knew Gosh. He had got his ebony 
countenance fastened up near the top of the door, 
where his very original commentaries were turned 
to good account by his white friends, who were 
less favorably located below him. But the most 
embarrassing thing about it was, he would col- 
lapse in his laughing fits. There was no such 
thing as stopping him. Whenever he caught 
sight of any thing specially amusing, or as often 
as the tall young man with sandy hair and whis- 
kers went up into the air on one of his saltatory 
expeditions, down came Gosh—per contra—with 
his half-choked snicker, and down came every- 
body else along with him. They laughed to see 
him laugh. The humor in his face was as con- 
tagious as the black measles. 

Towards midnight, up sneaked Deacon Fum- 
fum, holding on by the stair rail as he came 
along, and stepping as softly as a cat towards a 
young bird in the grass. He looked aJl around 
’ Jhim, as wise as an owl. He stopped and listened 
a moment to the music. He caught a glimpse, 
through the chinks between the bodies, of the 
smiling faces within, the gay dresses, and the 
dancing. And before he stopped to think who 
# and where he was, he had got interested in what 
was going on. Yet for the whole of Huckabuck, 
Kie.would not have allowed himself to step over 
the innen threshold and give countenance to the 
pleasdnt scene. 


The roguish negro caught sight of him from his | 


perch, as he came creeping up the stairs, and kept 
his eyes eagerly fixedonhim. To one and another 
he whispered : ‘‘ There’s the Deacon ! there’s old 
Deacon Fumfum!” which had the effect.to put 


many a face about in thé opposite direction, and to | 


make the Deacon an unconscious object of observa- 
tion. In truth, he was so intent on trying to see 


all there was to be seen, that he soon forgot both | 


himself and the peculiarity of his opinion. When 
however, he chanced to lift his own eyes, and 
discovered to his mortification that so many other 
eyes were fastened on him, said he, in his growl- 
ing voice, dolefully shaking his head, ‘It’s a 


erying sin! It’s ashame and disgrace to the town | 








Gosh came down upon him with a cataract of 
laughter that he had pent up as long as he could, 
and all the rest with him, of course. 

At twelve o’clock the dancers selected their 
partners, and went off in a jam down stairs to 
supper. They ate and ate till everything disap- 
peared. They stuffed and gorged, and acknow- 
ledged themselves ‘‘ full.” The oysters suffered 
the most, by reason of the supper contract with 
John Kagg, although there were fewer turkeys 
strutting about among the farmers next morning 
than had been in six months: before. Pies 
vanished like snow-flakes on a pool of water. 
Confectionary was grabbed from the dishes by 
the double handful; and one by one they fell 
away from the wreck on the board, and climbed 
up the stairs, panting for breath, into the hall 
again. In some of the chambers, however, a 
foolish young man or two might, by diligent 
search, be discovered stretched across the beds, 
their coats and boots still on, with whose brains 
John Kagg’s execrable gin had played a much 
dizzier tune than the Bungalow fiddle, and who 
lay thus bestowed about the house, insensible to 
all the noise and the melody that came stealing 
over them. 

Somewhere about three o’clock in the morning 
the great affair was over. The tallow candles 
had all burned out. The instruments were asth- 
metic and screechy, and the dancers’ limbs weary 
with long exercise. The girls hurried on their 
‘‘ things,” and the beaux bounced out from hiding 
places on the stairs after them. John Kagg 
came along to blow out the flaring lights that 
were just ready to end their existence in smoke, 
and all hands—orchestra included—took the 
hint and made ready to depart. And in half an 
hour afterwards you could not have found a 
lonelier place in all Huckabuck than that same 
upper room in John Kagg’s tavern, on the corner. 

The receipts to the Bungalow chest amounted 
to some thirty-seven dollars and odd. They were 
satisfied. 

‘¢ And yet,” said Deacon Fumfum, who was to 
be commiserated for the unhappy fault some- 
where in his digestive apparatus, ‘‘ these samo 
folks never’d carry thirty-seven dollars and odd 
to our minister at the donation party !” Which, 
considering that on those annual occasions the 
Deacon invariably eat full four times as much as 
he brought, is to be received as a very fair 


that tolerates such things!” and turned away | specimen of his sentiments on the subjects both 
with a malignant grunt down stairs. | of justice and generosity. 
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Where peers and dames in shining robes appear; 
The task be mine neglected worth to raise, 
Alas ! too often found in these degen’rate days. 


Let courtly bards in polith’d phrase indite 
Soft madrigals, to celebrate the fair ; 
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- Or paint the splendor of a birth-day night,] 
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LA MERCIA. 


——_——— 


Ir is a sad condition of the nervous system 
when slight iinpressions cut deep. Like the dis- 
eased state of the mucous membrane, when tastes 
and odors cling and adhere to it for days, I sup- 
pose that the prevalence of such images in the 
brain would at last lead to insanity, or, at least, 
that form of it called monomania. Let no man 
suppose that this is so very rare a malady. Let 
us rather ask, who is quite free from some fea- 
ture of the affection? The mild cases are the 
passionate ardor we see cxhibited by men in the 
various and peculiar pursuits in life; the bad 
ones, only greater in degree, are shut up in 
asylums. 

The most singular instance that ever occurred 
within my own knowledge, was one I met several 
years back in Germany; and as ‘‘ thereby hangs 
a tale,” I will set it down in the words of the re- 
lator. This is his own recital—in his own hand- 
writing, too! 

There are moments in the life of almost every 
man which seem like years. The mind suddenly 
calling up the memory of bygone days, lives 
over the early hours of childhood—the bright 
visions of youth, when all was promise and anti- 
cipation—and traverses with a bound the ripe 
years of manhood, with all their struggles, and 
cares, and disappointments, and even throws a 
glance into the dark vista of the future, com- 
puting the ‘‘ to come” from the past; and, at 
such times as these, one feels that he is already 
old, and that years have gone over him. 

Such were to me the few brief moments in 
which I stood upon the Meissner hill that over- 
hangs my native city. Dresden, the home of my 
childhood, of my earliest and my dearest friends, 
lay bathed in the soft moonlight of a summer’s 
eve. Oh, how strong within the heart of the 
wanderer in distant lands is the love of coun- 
try! The thought of returning to my loved na- 
tive land, rich in reputation, crowned with suc- 
cess, had sustained and upheld me. And now 
that the hour was come—my earliest hopes more 
than realised—my fondest aspirations accom- 
plished. Triumphant over all the difficulties of 
my hard lot, I returned, bearing with me the 
well-won spoils of labor, and exertion. But, 
alas! where were they who should rejoice with 
me, and share my happiness? The very home of 
my infancy was tenanted by strangers ; they knew 
me not in my poverty, they could not sympathise 
in my elevation. My heart sickened within me 
as I thought of my lone and desolate condition ; 
and as the tears coursed faster and faster down 
my cheeks, how gladly would I have given all 
the proud triumph of success for one short and 








sunny hour of boyhood’s bright anticipation, 
shared in by those who loved me! 

In such a frame of deep despondency I re-en- 
tered my native city—no friend to greet, and no 
voice to welcome me. Happily, however, I was 
not long left to the indulgence of such regrets ; 
for no sooner was my arrival made known in the 
city, than my brother artists waited on me with 
congratulations; and I learned, for the first 
time, that the reputation of my successes had 
reached Saxony, and that my very best picture 
was at that moment being exhibited in the Dres- 
den Gallery. I was now invited to the houses of 
the great, and even distinguished by marks of 
my sovereign’s favor. If I walked the streets, I 
heard my name whispered as I passed; if I ap- 
peared in public, some burst of approbation 
greeted me. In a word, and that ere many days 
had elapsed, I became the reigning favorite of a 
city in which the love of ‘‘ art’” is an inheritance 
for, possessed of a gallery second to none in Eu- 
rope, the Dresdeners have long enjoyed and pro- 
fited by the opportunity of contemplating all 
that is excellent in painting; and in their enthu- 
siastic admiration of the fine arts, thought ne 
praise too exalted to bestow on one who had as- 
serted the claim of a Saxon painter among the 


' schools of Italy. From these circumstances it 
may readily be believed how completely I was 


beset by the temptations of flattery, and dow 
recklessly I hurried along that career of good 
fortune, which, in my mad infatuation, I deemed 
would last forever. It is well known to almost 
all, how, in the society of large cities, some new 
source of interest or excitement is eagerly sought 
after to enliven the dull routine of nightly dissi- 
pation, and awaken the palled and jaded appetite 
of pleasure to some new thrill of amusement! 
—how one succeeds another, and how short-lived 
are all! The idol of to-day is forgotten to-mor- 
row; and whether the object of momentary at- 
traction be a benefactor of mankind, or some 
monster of moral deformity, it matters but little, 
so that for the hour he furnish an article for the 
fashionable journalist, and a subject of conversa- 
tion to the coterie; the end and aim of his being 
seems to be perfectly accomplished, and all in- 
terest for him as readily transferred to his suc- 
cessor, who or whatever he may be, as though 
his existence has been as unreal as the spectre 
of a magic lantern. Little did I suppose when, 
in the full blaze of my popularity, that to such 
an ordinance of fashion alone I was indebted for 


the proud eminence I occupied. I was not long 


destined to enjoy the deception. 
It chanced that about three months after my 
407 
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arrival in Dresden, circumstances required my 
absence from the city fora few days. The occa- 
sion which called me, detained me beyond the 
time I had calculated on, and it was not till 
after a fortnight I reached my home. I had 
traveled that day from sunrise till late in the 
evening, being anxious, if possible, to redeem a 
promise I had made to my friend and patron, 
Count Lowenstein, to be present at a fé‘e in honor 
of his sister’s birthday. The weather had been 
unusually hot and sultry, even for the season; 
and although I felt much fatigued and jaded, I 
lost not a moment on my arrival to dress for the 
féte, over which, calculating on my late career, I 
deemed my absence would throw a gloom. Be- 
sides that, I longed once more to drink of that 
Circean cup of flattery, for which my short ab- 
sence from the city had given me new zest; and 
it was with a high-beating heart and fevered 
brain IT hung upon my breast the many crosses 
and decorations — had been gifted with in my 
hours of brilliant success. 

Lights gleamed brightly from the ample win- 
dows of the Lowenstein palace. Numerous equi- 
pages stood at the portico. I followed the chasseur 
up the spacious marble steps which led to the 
ante-chamber. I stopped one moment before a 
large mirror, and almost startled at the brilliancy 
of my dress, which, a present from my sovereign, 
I now wore for the first time. Formerly, when 
appearing in society, the moment I made my 
entree I found myself the centre of a group of 
friends and admirers, all eagerly pressing for- 
ward to pay their homage to the star of fashion. 
Now, what was my amazement to mark no thrill 
of pleasure, as of old, animate that vast assem- 
bly!—not even surprise! Group after group 
passed by me, as though I were unknown, and 
had no claim to their attention. Something must 
have occurred in my absence to weaken the in- 
terest my appearance ever excited; but what 
could it be? Tortured with doubt and disap- 
pointment, I hastened through the crowd to 
where the Count was standing, surrounded by his 
suite. His quick eye instantly perceived me, 
and, familiarly kissing his hand to me, he con- 
tinued to converse-with those about him. Up to 
this moment I had borne all the chilling indif- 


ference of manner I met with, for the secret sat- | 


isfaction that told me and my heart that he, my 
protector, my friend, would soon vindicate my 
claim to notice and distinction, and that, in the 
sunshine of his favor, I should soon receive the 
attention my heart thirsted for. But now that 
hope deserted me—the cold distance of his man- 
ner chilled me to the very heart’s core. Notone 
word of kind inquiry, no friendly chiding for 
protracted absence, no warm welcome for my 
coming! TI looked around on every side for some 
elue to this strange mystery; I felt as if all eyes 


were upon me, and thought for a moment I could 
perceive the smile of gratified malice at my 
downfall. But no: [ was unnoticed and unob- 
served; and even this hurt me still more. Alas! 
alas! the few moments of heart-cutting, humbling 
misery I then endured, too dearly paid for all the 
selfish gratification I reaped from being the idol 
of fashion. While I remained thus, the Count 
approached me, and, with something like his 
usual tone of familiarity, said— 

‘Ah, Carl! you here? You have, of course, 
heard of our sad disappointment ?” 

‘*No, my lord,” I replied, with some bitter- 
ness of tone, ‘‘I have scarcely had time, for I 
have not been yet an hour in Dresden.” 

Without noticing either the manner of my an- 
swer, or the allusion to my absence, the Count 
continued :—‘‘This evening we were to have 
had the happiness to have amongst us one who 
seems to be gifted with some magic power of dif- 
fusing delight and ecstacy on every side where 
she appears. Those whose hearts were cold to 
beauty in all others, have yielded to the fascina- 
tion of her’s; and the soul that never before was 
touched by melody, has thrilled with transport 
at her heavenly voice. Divine La Mercia! the 
paragon of beauty and the soul of song! There, 
there stands her harp, and here you see her 
music; but she is absent. Alas! we have only 
the wand of the magician—the spell is not there.” 

In an instant the veil was lifted from my eyes; 
the whole truth burst on me like a lightning 
flash—the course of my popularity was run, the 
sun of my favor had set forever. I overheard 
the conversation of those around me. But one 
name was mentioned, but one person seemed to 
engross every tongue or heart—that was La Mer- 
cia. From what I could collect, it appeared that 
she, a most beautiful and interesting girl, had 

appeared at the opera a few evenings since, and 
| by the charms of her surpassing beauty as well 
as the surprising richness and clearness of her 
voice, had captivated the whole city, from the 
| palace to the cottage. The enthusiastic repeti- 
| tion of her praises gradually led to regrets for 
| her absence, and surmises as to the cause, while 


|a@ young nobleman, who had just joined the 


| circle said— 
_ ‘Trust me, La Mercia would have come if she 
| alone were consulted; but I fear that ill-tem- 
| pered looking old fellow, whom she calls her 
| Dottore, has had much to say to this refusal.” 
‘Yes,’ said another; ‘‘so late as yesterday 
| evening, at the palace, when she was surrounded 
_ by several members of the royal family, eagerly 
pressing her to repeat a song she had just sung; 
| just as she consented, a look from the Dottore, 
shot across the room and met her eyes; she im- 
mediately hesitated, begged to be permitted not 
to sing, and immediately afterwards withdrew.” 
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‘* How strange!” said the nobleman, who spoke 
before, ‘“‘how very strange! It must, indeed, be 
a strange mystery that unites two beings so every 
way unlike; one all beauty and loveliness, and 
the other the most sarcastic, treacherous-looking 
wretch, ever my eyes beheld.” 

The deep interest with which I listened to 
those particulars of my rival—for such I now 
felt her to be—gradually yielded to a sense of my 
own sunken and degraded condition; and envy, 
the most baleful and pernicious passion that can 
agitate the bosom, took entire possession of me; 
envy of one whose very existence one hour before 
I was ignorant of. I felt that she—she had in- 
jured me—robbed me of all for which life and 
existence was dear. But for Aer, I should still 
be the centre of this gay and brilliant assembly, 
by whom I am already forgotten and neglected ; 
and, with a fiendish malignity, I thought how 
soon this newidol of a fickle and ungrateful peo- 
ple would fall from the pinnacle from which she 
had displaced me, and suffer in her own heart the 
cruel pangs I was then enduring. 

I arose from where I had been sitting, my brain 
maddened with my sudden reverse of fortune, 
and fled from the saloon to my home. In an 
agony of grief I threw myself upon my bed, and 
that night was to me like years of sorrowing and 
affliction. When morning broke, my first resolve 
was to leave Dresden forever ; my next to remain, 
until, by applying all my energies to the task, I 
had accomplished something beyond all my 
former efforts; and then, spurning the praise and 
flattery my success would inspire, take a proud 
farewell of my fickle and ungrateful countrymen. 
The longer I thought upon, the more was I pleased 
with this latter resolution, and panted with 
eagerness for the moment of contemptuous disdain 
in which, flinging off the caresses of false friends, 
I should carry to other lands those talents which 
my own was unworthy to possess. It was but a 
few days before this the Prior of the Augustine 
monastery had called upon me, to beg I would 
paint an altar-piece for their chapel; they wished 
to have a kneeling figure of Mary, to whom the 
shrine was dedicated; but the subject being a 
favorite one of Titian’s, had at that time deterred 
me. Its difficulty was now its charm; and as I 
pondered over in my mind the features I wished 
to transfer to my canvas, I suddenly remembered 
a painting which I had had for some years in my 
possession, and which, from the surpassing love- 
liness of the countenance it represented, as well 
as the beauty of its execution, had long fasci- 
nated me. I now reverted to it at once, and 
opening a secret drawer in my cabinet, took out 
the picture and placed it before me. It was a 
small and most beautiful painted enamel, repre- 
senting two figures—one that of an old and stern- 
visaged man, upon whose harsh and severe fea- 





tures there played a scowl of deadly hate and 
scorn; he stood, drawn up to his full height, his 
hands and arms widely extended before him, as 
if in the act of performing some mystic or sacred 
rite over the lovely being who knelt at his feet in 
an attitude of the deepest and most reverential 
supplication. This was a lovely girl, her age 
scarcely eighteen years; her forehead, fair as 
alabaster, was shaded by two braids of dark 
brown hair, which hung back in heavy locks upon 
her neck and shoulders. Here were the features, 
here the very attitude, I desired. Could I only 
succeed in imparting to my Madonna the lovely 
and sorrow-struck countenance before me, my 
triumph were certain. The features of that beau- 
tiful girl, too, had the semblance of being copied 
from the life. There are certain slight and in- 
describable traits by which a painter will, in al- 
most every case, distinguish when nature and 
when only fancy have lent the subject; and here, 
everything tended to make me believe it to bea 
portrait. The manner in which I became pos 
sessed of it, also, contributed to invest it with a 
more than common interest in my eyes. The 
circumstances were these: When a very young 
man, and only a short time settled at Rome, 
whither I had gone to prosecute my studies as a 
painter, the slender state of my purse had com- 
pelled me to take up my residence in one of the 
less known suburbs of the city. In the same 
humble dwelling in which I took up my abode 
there lived an old and paralytic man, whom age 
and infirmity had rendered bed-ridden for years, 

At first, my occupation being entirely without 
doors, left me but little opportunity to see or 
know much of him; but when winter closed in, 
and confined me whole days to the house, my 
acquaintance with him gradually increased, and, 
to my great surprise, I discovered in this poverty- 
struck and decrepid old man one who possessed 
the most intimate and critical knowledge of art ; 
every gallery was familiar to him—he knew the 
history of each celebrated picture, and distin 
guished originals from their copies by such traits 
of discernment as evinced the most consummate 
intimacy with the deepest secrets of coloring, 
and, in a word, showed himself to be, what I 
afterwards learned he was, a most accomplished 
artist: but the circumstances which threw him 
into his present mean and wretched condition 
ever remained a mystery. Our acquaintance 
thus formed, rapidly ripened into friendship, and 
it was with pleasure I hurried from my gayer 
and more volatile companions to the poor and 
humble abode, where my old and feeble friend 
awaited me with impatience. 

As the winter advanced, the infirmities of th 
old painter rapidly gained ground ; he became 
daily weaker, and, by degrees, the calm serenity 
of his mind, which was his most remarkable 
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trait, yielded to fits of impatience, in which, 
sometimes, his very reason seemed to struggle 
for empire: and at such times as these he would 
drop hints, and giye vent to thoughts that were 
awful and appalling to listen to. One night 
when recovering from a nervous attack, which, 
by its duration and severity, seemed to threaten 
more fatally than usual, he called me to him, 
and desired me to bring, from a concealed drawer 
in his trunk, a small ebony box clasped with 
silver. I did so. He took it with trembling 
hands, and placed it beside him on the pillow, 
while, with a voice scarcely audible from agita- 
tion, he whispered :—‘‘ Leave me Carl—leave me 
to myself! There is in this box what may meet 
no other eye than mine. And oh! would to 
Heaven that its bright lightnings had struck 
and blighted me, rather than I should ever have 
: looked upon it.” 
eo The energy with which these words were 
ta spoken seemed to weary and overcome him, and 
7 he was barely able to say :—** Leave me now, my 
+ friend. But stay, ere you go, promise me— 
4 swear to me, as you hope—ayeas you hope your 
a death-bed may not be like mine—swear, when 
all is at rest within this torn and afflicted heart, 
that you will, with your own hands, place this 
box within my coffin—swear to place it there 
unopened: better far you had not enjoyed the 
blessed gift of sight, than look upon what it 
contains. I grow weaker---promise me this.” 

*T do,” I replied hurriedly. ‘I promise.” 

‘¢ Swear it,” he said; while the large drops of 
sweat stood upon his brow, and his bloodshot 
eyes glared upon me like a maniac. 

‘¢T swear,” said I, anxious to relieve the ter- 
rific convulsion which his eagerness brought on; 
‘‘T swear.” And as he lay back slowly upon 
the bed, I left the room. 

When I again, after a considerable time, en- 
tered the chamber, he had turned his face 
towards the wall—his head buried between both 
his hands; while sobs, which he appeared strug- 
gling to control, burst from him at intervals. 
The casket lay locked beside him. I took it up, 
and placed it within my portmanteau; and, not 
daring to interfere with the course of that sorrow, 
the cause of which he had not confided to me, I 
stole noiselessly from the room. 

When next I saw him he appeared to be some- 
what better; but the feeble powers of life had 
received a severe shock, and his haggard and 
a broken look showed how much a few hours had 
- hastened the approach of death. That evening 
he never once alluded to the subject which had 
agitated him, and bade me ‘Good night” earlier 
than usual, wishing to relieve his fatigue by 
sleep. I never saw him after. 











I had scarcely composed myself to sleep, my 
mind full of the events of the day, when an ex- 











press arrived from an English nobleman, who had 
been my most influential and steadiest friend, 
requiring me immediately to set out for Naples, 
to make a picture of his only daughter ere her 
body was committed to the earth. She had died 
of the malaria, and herfuneral could not be long 
delayed. I immediately set out, taking with me 
the portmanteau that contained the casket and 
such requisites for painting as I could hurriedly 
collect. With all my anxiety to return to my 
old companion, I was unable to leave Naples be- 
fore the tenth day; I then turned my face home- 
wards, with a heart beating with anxiety, lest 
his death should have taken place in my absence. 
The diligence in which I travelled was attacked 
near Calvi by Banditti. Several of the passen- 
gers, being well armed, made resistance, and a 
dreadful conflict took place. Severely wounded 
in the side with a stiletto, I remained for dead 
upon the ground, and lost all remembrance of 
everything till the moment I discovered myself a 
patient in the public hospital of Naples. 

Several weeks of fever and delirium had passed 
over me, and I lay now weak and powerless. By 
degrees my strength was restored, and as I lay, 
one day, meditating a speedy departure from the 
hospital, the intendant of the police came to in- 
form me that several articles of value, contained 
in a portmanteau bearing my initials, had been 
discovered near the scene of the late encounter, 
where they had probably been dropped by the 
robbers in their flight, and that, on my identifying 
and claiming them as mine they should be re- 
stored to me. Among other things he mentioned 
the ebony casket. I dared not ask if it were 
opened, lest my agitation might occasion sur- 
prise or suspicion, and promised to inspect them 
the following morning, and identify such as were 
my property. 

The next day I appeared at the bureau of the 
police. The portmanteau was produced and un- 
locked, and the very first thing I set my eyes 
upon was the picture. The case had been rudely 
torn open, and it lay there exposed to all. My 
promise—my solemnly pledged oath, came in- 
stantly to my mind, and all the awful denuncia- 
tions the old man had spoken of, as in store for 
him who should look upon that picture! I was 
horror-struck and speechless, and only remem- 
bered where I was, as the Commissaire, who 
stood behind me and looked at it, asked if I 
were the painter? I replied not. 

‘¢ The likeness is, indeed, wonderful,’’ said he. 

I started, but immediately recovering myself, 
said :—‘‘ You must be under some mistake. You 
could scarcely have seen the person for whom 
this was intended ?”’ I said this because, from 
the attentive consideration I had given it, as well 
as the initials in the corner of the drapery, I 
perceived it to be one of the most beautifully 
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executed enamels of Julio Romano, and must, 
at least, have been nearly two centuries old. 
‘‘Impossible I can be mistaken!” said he: 
‘*that is not only the Countess d’ Alvini herself, 
but there, and even more like, stands her uncle, 
‘Il Dottore Albretto,’ as he was called. Why, I 
remember as well as though it were but yester- 
day, though I was only a boy at the time, her 
marriage—with one of your own profession, too. 





How can I forget his name!—ah, I have it— 
Antonio Gioventa! By the by, they said, too, 
the union was none of the happiest, and that 
they separated soon after. But of that I know 
nothing myself, for they never appeared in 
Naples after the morning they were married.” 

How I longed to make one or two inquiries! 
but fear prevented me; fear lest my own igno- 
rance concerning the history of the picture might 
be discovered, and I confess, too, something like 
dread; for, the evident age of the picture tallied 
but ill with the account the Commissaire gave of 
the characters represented ; and I longed for the 
moment [ should put into execution, at least, so 
much of my promise as was yet in my power; 
putting it up, therefore, with such of my effects 
as I recognised, I returned to my hotel. 

The entire evening I could think of nothing 
but the story of the Commissaire. The artist 
could have been none other than my old friend 
Nichola Calertio—for by this name I had known 
him—and that lovely creature must have been 
his wife! And what was her fate? and what 
could have been the awful mystery that wrapt 
their history? Those thoughts dwelt in my mind, 
and, framing ten thousand solutions of the se- 
oret, I at last sunk into sleep. 

The following day I took my departure for 
Rome. On my arrival, what was my horror to 
discover that Nichola had died the day after my 
departure from Naples, and that he had been 
buried in the strangers’ burial-ground ; but in 
what spot, no one knew—nor had he one left 
who could point out his grave. Again my oath 
came to my mind, andI could not divest myself 
of the thought, that in the series of events which 
prevented its accomplishment, chance had nothing 
to do; and the hand of a guiding Providence had 
worked these apparent accidents for His own wise 
ends. 

From that hour I guarded, how closely I can- 
not say, this picture from all human eye; for it 
had been my custom, when first I returned to 
Dresden, to sit for days long with that picture 
open before me. Asa work of art, it possessed 
undoubted excellence; but I could not help feel- 


| balmy breeze upon the bank of the Elbe. 





ing that its mysterious history had invested | 
it with an interest altogether deeper and more | 
powerful than the beauty of the execution could | 
alone account for. This habit had been first | 


broken in upon by the numerous and varied occu- | 


pations my newly-arisen popularity brought upon 
me; and amid the labors of the painting-room, 


| and the gay hours of fashionable dissipation, I had 
_ been now some weeks without once having seen 


it, when the events I had just detailed, and my 
determination to copy from it, brought it again 
fully to my mind. 

When I awoke from the deep musing my 
thoughts had fallen into, it was already evening; 
and I wandered forth to enjoy the free air and 
After 
some time I crossed the bridge, and continued 
my walk through the suburb, intending to return 
by a beautiful garden which lies on that side of 
theriver, As l approached the Elbe I was struck 
by the bright glare of light which, proceeding 
from some building near, illuminated the river 
nearly the whole way across, displaying upon its 
glassy surface several boats, in which the people 
sat resting on their oars, and scarcely moving in 
the gentle tide of the stream. I remembered for a 
moment, and then it occurred to me that the bril- 
liant glare of light proceeded from the villa of 
Count Lowenstein, which stood upon a small 
promontory of land, about two miles from Dres- 
den, this being the night of a private soiree, to 
which only his nearest and most intimate friends 
were ever invited, Report had spoken loudly of 
the singular beauty of the villa itself, the splen- 
dor of its decorations, the richness and taste of 
its furniture; and, indeed, round the whole 
character of the place, and the nature of the 
entertainments held there, the difficulty of entree, 
and the secrecy observed by the initiated, had 
thrown an air of the most romantic interest. To 
these soirees, although honored by marks of the 
greatest distinction, and even admitted to the 
closest intimacy, the Count never invited me, 
and in the days of my prosperity it had ever been 
with a sense of pique I called to mind the circum- 
stance. Thither I now inadvertently bent my 
steps, and it was only when the narrowness of 
the path which lay between the hedge of the gar- 
den and the river required my caution in walking, 
that I remembered I must have entered the 
grounds, and was then actually within a few 
paces of the villa. While I stood for a moment, 
uncertain whether to retreat or advance, I was 
struck by observing the boats had gradually and 
noiselessly approached the bank, a short way 
from where I was, and, by the attitudes of the 
figures I could perceive that they were listening 
most eagerly and attentively. I approached a few 
steps, till, at the sudden turning of the walk, I 
found myself beneath the terrace of a splendid 
saloon, brilliantly lighted, and crowded by numer- 
ous and full-dressed guests. The rarest plants 
and most beautiful exotics stood in jars along the 
balustrade, diffusing their perfume round, and 
the cheerful hum of voices was heard in the still 
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night air as parties walked to and fro upon the 
dalcony. Suddenly the din of voices was hushed, 
those that were walking stood still, as if spell- 
bound—a few seconds of the most perfect silence 
followed—then two or three chords of a harp, 
lightly but tastefully struck—and then flowed 
forth a burst of melody so fall, so rich, so swelling 
that it filled my heart with transport, and my 
eyes with tears. A silence of a moment followed, 
and then a thunder of applause flowed in on every 
side ; and the words, ‘‘ Divine La Mercia!” burst 
from every voice around. 

I stood amazed and thunderstruck. The quick 
transition of my feelings had completely over- 
powered me, and I was only aroused by hearing 
& voice so near me as to startle me. It was the 
Count who spoke; he stood directly above me, 
leaning against a pillar of the portico, and sup- 
ported upon his arm a lady, but from her position, 
I could not catch her features. From his soft, 
low, and earnest tone of voice it was plain the 
nature of his suit was one of heartfelt interest ; 
while the few words she spoke in answer, from 
their soft tones and foreign accent, left me no 
doubt they came from La Mercia. I crept near 
the balcony, and, concealed behind the balus- 
trades, waited anxiously to catch a glance at her 
as she passed. The light fell strongly from an 
open window upon this part of the terrace; 
and I could preceive, as she came forward, that, 
disengaging herself from the Count’s arm, she 
assumed a more gay and lively manner. She 
was now within a few feet of where I stood eagerly 
waiting for the moment she would turn to enter 
the saloon. Shecurtsied deeply to some persons 
in the crowd; and ere I could recover from the 
effect of the graceful and beautiful attitude she 
assumed, she turned, Merciful Heaven! could 
it be true? I almost screamed aloud, and, but 
for the hold I took of the balcony, should have 
fallen. The picture was La Mercia: the same 
calm brow, the same melting look, the beautiful 
outline of neck and throat, and, above all, that 
lovely contour of head, to see which once was never 
to forget. She was gone! the guests disappeared 
one by one from the terrace, the saloon became 
again crowded, and the windows were closed 
against the now chilling night air; and yet so 
suddenly all seemed to happen, I could scarcely 
believe but that still lovely voice and beautious 
form were before me ; and I could not help think- 
ing, as I left the spot, that to an excited brain 
and fevered imagination the likeness of the pic- 
ture to La Mercia must have been owing, as with 
slow steps I retraced my way homeward. 

The next morning early I left Dresden for the 
Augustine monastery at Tetchen, and ardently 
commenced the intended altar-piece; but, fear- 
ing lest the likeness to La Mercia might have 
been real, I did not copy from the painting as I 


had resolved. For three months I labored un- 
ceasingly, and whether from the perfect occupa- 
tion of my time, or that the peaceful and tranquil 
life of the holy men with whom I lived had its 
influence, I know not, but my mind once more 
regained its calmness and serenity, and I felt 
almost happy again. 

In this frame of mind I was, when, one morn- 
ing, one of the fathers, entering my apartment, 
informed me that my old friend and patron, Count 
Lowenstein, was about to be married. I started, 
and hurriedly asked to whom, while the deep 
blush which suffused my cheek ‘told too plainly 
the interest I took in the answer. 

‘*T know not,” said the monk; ‘‘ but report 
speaks of her as eminently beautiful.” 

** Would you recognize the name if you heard 
it?” I asked, 

‘*T have heard it but once, but think I might 
remember it again,” said he. 

‘¢ Then it is La Mercia,” I replied. 

‘‘The same—La Mercia was the name; and 
they say a more splendid wedding Dresden has 
never witnessed than this will be.” 

I cannot explain why, but never did I feel, at 
any period of my life, so completely overcome as 
when [ listened to this report. Never before had 
I confessed to myself how I had felt towards La 
Mercia, nor even now could I tell: it was not 
love; I had never seen her but for a few brief 
seconds, and yet in my heart she lived, the 
guiding-star of all my thoughts and aspirations ; 
and though my most sanguine dreams never an- 
ticipated my calling her mine, yet I could not 
bear the thought that she was to belong to 
another. I resolved at once to set out for Dres- 
den, and, if possible, see her once before the 
wedding would take place. I thought it would 
be a balm to my feelings should I look upon her, 
before she was lost to me forever, and I longed 
ardently to trace, with what calmness I was able, 
how far the likeness with the picture was real 
or imaginary. With these intentions I left the 
monastery thatevening, and returned to Dresden. 

When I reached home I learned that the Count 
had been married, and found upon my table a 
most pressing invitation from him to his soirée 
at the villa that evening. At first I resolved not 
to accept it. The full measure of my loneliness 
had never so pressed on me before ; for although, 
in reality, La Mercia was not, nor could ever 
have been, aught to me, yet I felt as if my fate 
and happiness were by some inexplicable ties, 
wound up with hers; and now that tie was to be 
broken. I had begun to believe that the extra- 
ordinary impression she had made upon my mind 
had entirely suggested the resemblance with the 





picture, which some chance trait of likeness 
| might have contributed to, and I longed ardently 
to see her ;—but then, to see her the bride of 
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another! These conflicting thoughts agitated 
me during the entire day, and I knew not what 
to decide on. 

When evening came I embarked upon the Elbe, 
and, after a half-hour’s rowing, reached the villa 
of the Count. With difficulty I made my way 
through the dense mass that filled the ante- 
chamber, and at length reached one of the re- 
ception-rooms, scarcely less crowded. Standing 
in mute admiration of the beautiful figure of 
Psyche, which seemed fresh from the chisel of 
Canova, I was roused by a voice addressing me, 
while at the same moment my shoulder was gently 
tapped. I turned—it was the Count himself. 

‘‘ Ah, Monsieur le Baron,” said he, ‘‘ where 
have you buried yourself and all your agreeability 
these ages past? But come, I shall not tax your 
invention for excuses and apologies; follow me 
—the Countess has heard me frequently speak of 
you, and longs to make youracquaintance. This 
way—after me as well as youcan.” With great 
difficulty we got through the crowd, and arrived 
at a curtain of white cloth, fringed at the bot- 
tom with deep and massive silver lace; this he 
drew gently aside, and we entered the boudoir. 
Upon a small ottoman, over which was thrown a 
rich Persian shawl, sat the Countess. 

‘‘Tsadora,” said the Count, as he approached, 
‘‘Tsadora, ‘carissima mia,’ this is my friend, 
Carl Stelling.” 

She lifted her head from the picture she was 
showing to a lady beside her, as her eye beamed 
fully upon me and her lips parted to address me, 
I fell fainting to the ground. 

‘It is !—it is!” I muttered, as the last ray of 
consciousness was leaving my whirling brain. 
When I recovered, the Count was standing over 
me, bathing my temples. I looked wildly around. 
I saw we were still in the boudoir, although all 
but one or two had departed; and from the 
window, now opened, there came a cool refresh- 
ing breeze. I looked anxiously around for the 
Countess: she stood at a table, her cheek deadly 
pale, and I thought her appearance evinced great 
agitation. I heard her, in a low whisper, ask—- 
‘* What can this mean ?” 

I immediately recovered myself sufficiently to 
say, that, overcome by the heat of the saloon, in 
my then weak state, that I felt completely over- 
powered. But I saw my explanation seemed in- 
complete, and that some words must have fallen 
from me which I did not remember. 

The Count, at the same instant, putting his 
lips to my ear, said— 

‘*Carl, this must be explained at another and 
more fitting moment.” 

This increased my agitation, for I now per- 
ceived that my merely being taken suddenly ill 
could never have given rise to such a feeling as 
all around seemed to labor under. Before, then, 





I could at all determine how to act, the Countess 
approached me, and, in her softest, kindest man- 
ner, asked if I were better. , 

In a moment all my agitation was forgotten; 
and, indeed, every one of the party seemed to 
participate, as if by magic, in the balmy influ- 
ence her few words shed around. With a won- 
derful tact she alluded at once to such subjects 
that compelled me, as an artist, to speak, and 
speak warmly; and, seemingly, catching the en- 
thusiasm from me that she herself had created, 
she spoke of Venice—its thousand recollections 
—its treasures of art—its rich historical associa- 
tions—its ancient glory ; and then, taking up her 
guitar, played with such tenderness and feeling 
one of the well-known gondolier canzonette, as 
made the very tears stand in my eyes. 

The victory was complete: I forgot the past— 
I knew no longer where Iwas. A bright Ely- 
sium of bliss had opened before me; and even 
now, after years of such misery as few have 
known, I could say that one hour of such intoxi- 
cating happiness would be, almost, cheaply 
bought by even such affliction. 

I started from my trance of pleasure on ob- 
serving that the guests were taking leave. I at 
once arose, and, as she extended her hand to me, 
I felt the blood rush to my face and forehead. I 
barely dared to touch it with my lips, and re- 
tired. I hurried from the villa, and, springing 
into my boat, was soon landed at the bridge of 
Dresden. 

From that time my visits to the villa were fre- 
quent; seldom a week elapsed without my re- 
ceiving one or two invitations from the Count; 
and, at last, to such an extent did my intimacy 
proceed, and so superior in attraction was the 
society there, that for it I deserted all other, 
and only felt happy when with my kind patrons. 
One evening when dressing for the Count’s villa, 
I received a dillet, written in pencil and evidently 
in haste; it came from himself, and informed me 
that the Countess, who had that morning made a 
short excursion upon the river, had returned 
home so ill that the entertainment was deferred. 
I was, however, requested to call the following 
morning, to take some sketches of Pirna from 
the villa, which I had long since promised to 
make for them. So completely had I withdrawn 
myself from all other society during my great 
intimacy with Count Lowenstein, that I now felt 
the billet I received left me unable to say where 
or how I should pass my evening. 

In this uncertainty I wandered forth, and 
without thinking whither my steps led me, it 
was only on hearing the boatman ask if I were 
ready, that I perceived I had strolled to the steps 
beside the bridge, where I usually took my de- 
parture for the villa. Lost in reverie and led 
captive by habit, I had walked to this spot un- 
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consciously to myself. I was about to dismiss 
the boatmen for the night, when a whim seized 
me to drop on board and visit those ‘small and 
wooded islands that lie about a league up the 
river. It was a calm and beautiful night; and 
in the wild and untrodden solitude of these ro- 
mantic islands I remained till near midnight. 

As we passed the grounds of the Count, I or- 
dered the boatmen to land me at a spot remote 
from the house, whence I could proceed on foot, 
wishing to make some inquiry for the Countess 
before I returned home. They accordingly put 
me on shore at a small flight of steps which de- 
scended to the water’s edge, from a terraced 
path that ran a considerable distance through 
the park, and was concealed in its entire length 
by tall hedges of beech, completely overgrown 
with flowering creeping shrubs, and so impene- 
trable, that, even in noon-day, it was impossible 
for those without, to see persons walking within, 
while the closely-shaven sod effectually prevented 
footsteps being heard The moon was up, and 
nearly at the full, and all beneath me in the 
richly ornamented flower-garden was bathed ina 
sea of mellow light. The marble statues that 
adorn the walks threw their lengthened shadows 
at their bases, while their own whiteness seemed 
parer and fairer than ever. I stood lost in the 
enjoyment of the delicious repose of the whole 
scene, when a slight noise upon the gravel walk 
attracted my attention; I listened, and now dis- 
tinctly heard footsteps approaching, and also the 
voice of persons whispering in a low and much 
suppressed tone. They came nearer, and were 
now only concealed from my view by the tall 
hedge, beneath which they walked; and soon 
the shadow of two figures were cast along the 
broad walk in the bright moonlight. For a 
moment they stopped speaking, and then I hearda 
laugh, in a low and undertone—but such alaugh! 
My very blood ran chilled back upon my heart 
as I heard it. Oh, if the fiend himself had given 
that dreadful and heart-appalling laugh, it could 
not be more awful! It scarcely died away in 
the faint echo, ere I heard the sobs, deep and 
low, of another and far different voice. At this 
instant the figures emerged from the darkness 
and stood in the bright moonlight. They stood 
beside an old and broken pillar, which had once 
supported a sun-dial, and around whose shaft the 
clustering ivy had wound itself. They were en- 
tirely concealed by large cloaks which enveloped 
their entire figures, but still I could perceive 
that one was much larger and more robust than 
the other. This latter, taking a small lamp, 
which was concealed beneath the folds of his 
cloak, placed it upon the pillar, while at the 
same instant the other figure, throwing off 
the cloak, knelt at his feet. Oh, that reason 
had left me, or that life itself had parted from 


The Countess is worse.” 





me, ere I should look upon that scene! She— 
she who knelt and held her suppliant hands was 
La Mercia; and he who, now divested of his 
mantle, stood over her, was the dark and awful- 
looking man of the picture! There they stood. 
The dresses of both were copied to the life ; their 
looks—oh, Heaven! their very looks were pic- 
tured as they stood. She spoke: and as she did 
so, her arms fell powerless before her; he 
scowled the same horrid scowl of hate and scorn. 
My brain was turning: I tried to scream out, 
my voice failed me—I was mute and powerless ; 
my knees rocked and smote each other ; convul- 
sive tremor shook me to the centre, and with a 
groan of agony I sank fainting to the earth. 

The day was breaking ere I came to myself; 1 
arose, all was quiet aroundme. I walked to the 
boat—the boatmen were sleeping; I awoke them, 
and we returned to Dresden. I threw myself 
upon my bed—my brain seemed stupified and 
exhausted—I fell into a profound sleep, and 
awoke not till late the following evening. A 
messenger had brought a note from the Count— 
The note detailed 
briefly that’ she had passed a feverish and dis- 
turbed night, and that the medical attendants 
had never left the villa. Was it then but a 
dream, my dreadful vision of the past night? 
and had my mind, sorrowing for the affliction of 
my best friend, conjured up the awful scenes I 
believed to have witnessed! How could it he 
otherwise? The dillet I received told most dis- 
tinctly that she was confined to her bed, severely, 
dangerously ill; and of course watched with all 
the care and attention the most sedulous anxiety 
could confer. I opened the picture, and then 
conviction flashed with lightning’s rapidity upon 
me, that it was no delusion—that no dream had 
brought these images before my mind. ‘ Ah,” I 
cried, “‘my friend, my patron, how have I be- 
trayed thee? Why did I not earlier communicate 
the dreadful story of the picture, and thus guard 
you against the machinations by which the fiend 
himself has surrounded you? But, then, what 
had I to tell? how embody the vague and sha- 
dowy doubts that took, even in my own mind, no 
palpable shape or form ?” 

That entire day was passed in alternate reso- 
lution and abandonment; now, determined to 
hasten to the villa, and disclose to the Count 
every circumstance I had seen, and then thinking 
how little such mere suspicion would gain cre- 
dence, and how unfit the present moment to ob- 
trude upon his breaking and aistracted heart the 
horrid dread that haunted mine. Towards even- 
ing @ messenger arrived breathless with haste. 
He brought no note, but merely bade me hasten 
to the villa, as the Count wished ‘to see me with 
all possible dispatch. I mounted the servant’s 
horse, and in a few minutes reached the place. 
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Servants were running hither and thither dis- 
tractedly. J asked, eagerly, how was the Count- 
ess? No one could tell, but all seemed to imply 
that there was no hope of her recovery. I en- 
tered the large and spacious hall, and as1 looked 
around upon the splendid hangings, the gilded 
cornices, and marbled pillars, and thought upon 
that sorrow such splendor surrounded my heart 
sickened. A shadow fell upon the brightly pol- 
ished floor. I looked up—a figure stood at the 
window of the hall, and stared me steadily in the 
face. The eyes glared wildly, and the dark, ma- 
lignant features were lit up with a scornful scowl 
of more than human hate and triumph. It was 
the incarnation of the Evil One exulting over a 
fallen and lost spirit. A loud shriek rent the air 
behind me. I dared not turn my eyes from the 
horrid sight before me. ‘Oh, heavens! it is 
true!—he is, he is the Tutore!’’ I cried, as the 
features, convulsed for an instant with fiendish 
triumph, resumed their cold and even more ap- 
palling aspect. A threatening gesture from his 
hand arrested me, as I was about to call aloud. 
My voice came not, though my lips moved. I 
could not rise from the seat—a dreadful scream 
rang through the building—another and another 
followed—the figure was gone. At the same mo- 
ment the Count rushed forward—his dress disor- 
dered, his hair falling loosely upon his shoulders 
—madness, wild insanity, in hislook. He turned 
and saw me; and bursting into a torrent of hys- 
terical laughter, cried out—. 

‘¢ Ha, ha, Carl !—welcome to our abode of plea- 
sure; here, all is gaiety and happiness. What 
sorrow ever crosses this threshhold ?” and then, 
with a sudden revulsion, he stared at me fixedly, 
and said in a low sepulchral voice, ‘‘ She is dead 


—dead! Butthe time is passing—a few minutes 
more, and ’twill be too late. This, Carl, will ex- 
plain all. Take this, and this—these papers must 


be your care—promise me to observe them to the 
letter ; they were her—her last wishes, and you 
knew her. Oh, is this a dream? it is too, too 
horrible to be real. Ah!” said he, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, ‘“‘I am ready!” and springing from 
me wildly, rushed through the door, towards the 
inner apartments. 

I started up and followed him—I knew not 
which way he took in the corridor; and as I 
stood uncertain, aloud report of fire-arms crashed 
on my ear. I flew to the sick chamber—servants 
stood gasping and trembling without. I tore 
open the door ; there lay the Count upon the floor, 
his head rent asunder by the bullets from the 
pistol his hand still grasped, He had endeavored 
to reach the bed, and fell half upon a chair. In 
the bed lay the still warm corpse of the Countess, 
beautiful as in life. I looked from one to the 


other; my seared and stony heart turned to apa-~ 
thy by the horrors I had witnessed, gave no re- 





lief to its feeling in tears, and I spoke not as I 


slowly left the room. 

For two days I spoke not to any one. A dreamy 
unconsciousness seemed to wrap my faculties, 
and I felt not the time passing. On the third day 
I rallied sufficiently to open the papers the Count 
had entrusted to me. One contained an affeo- 
tionate farewell to myself, from the Count, with 
a dying bequest: the other was in a lady’s hand 
—it bore the Countess’s signature; and here I 
discovered with surprise and horror, that to the 
performance of the rash act, by which the Count 
had terminated his existence, he was bound by a 
solemn oath. I read and re-read to assure me 
of the fact. It was true! Such was the terrible 
promise she extorted from the wretched lover 
under the delusive hope of their meeting in an- 
other and happier life. Then followed the direo- 
tions for the funeral, which were minute to a 
degree. The bodies of both, when coffined, were 
to be placed in a small temple in the garden, 
near the river; the key of which was to be sent 
to a Dominician monk, who lived in an obscure 
part of the city. By him were the coffins to be 
closed, which it was strictly enjoined should be 
done by him, alone and unaccompanied, the night 
before the burial. All was done as the wish of the 
deceased enjoined, and the key despatched by a 
trusty servant of my own to the friar, who appear- 
ed to be in expectation of it, and knew its import. 

I sat in the lonely and desolate room, which 
had formerly been mine, in the villa of the Count 
—that long and dreary night the wind poured its 
mournful wailing through the pine-trees in dirge- 
ful memory of him who was no more. From the 
window of the temple a bright light gleamed till 
near morning, when it gradually faded away. 
Thither I repaired at daybreak, with the house- 
hold. All was still—the door lay open—the cof- 
fins were closed and screwed down. The friar 
was gone; we afterwards found that he had not 
returned to his lodgings in the city, nor was he 
ever after seen in Dresden. The bodies were 
committed to the earth, and I returned to my 
home alone in the world. 

It was several years after this—the awful 
death of my earliest, best friend—that I arrived 
in Paris to exhibit, in the gallery of the Luxem- 
bourg, an historical picture, upon which I had 
labored for years. I must be brief—my picture 
was exhibited, and my most sanguine expecta- 
tions surpassed by its success ; and in a few short 
days the whele scene of my early triumph was 
re-enacted. Praise and flattery poured in upon 
me; and as in Dresden hefore, so now in Paris, 
I became the fashion and the rage. But how 
changed was I! No longer exulting in my suc- 
cess, and buoyant with hopes, I received all the 
adulation I met with, with cold indifference and 
apathy. 
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Among the many attentions which my popu- 
larity had conferred upon me, was an invitation 
to the Hotel de Rohan. The Duke, a most dis- 
tinguished connoisseur in painting, having seen 
and applauded my picture, waited on me. Thus 
bound in duty, I went; and fatigued by the 
round of soulless gaiety, in what I could no 
longer feel happy, or even forgetful, I was retir- 
ing early, when the Duke met me and said, ‘‘ Ah, 
Monsieur, I have been looking for you. The 
Countess de Julliart has desired me to present 
you to her; and when I tell you that she is the 
most beautiful woman in Paris, I need not say 
how much you must prize the honor among all 
the distinctions your talents have earned. Come 
this way.” 

I followed mechanically—my heart took no in- 
terest in the scene—and I only longed to be once 
more alone and unobserved. As I walked after 
the Duke, he gave me a short account of the 


last descendant of an old and honored family, 
supposed to have been long extinct, when she, a 
few months before, appeared in Paris, and laid 
claim to the title. As she possessed unbounded 
wealth, and had no great favors to ask anywhere, 





the Court were charmed with her beauty, and 
readily admitted her claims, which some were 
ill-natured enough to say were, perhaps, merely 
assumed without foundation. 

I took little interest in the story. My thoughts 
were far away, as they ever were for many years, 
from everything of the present; and ’twas only 
as I heard the Duke announce my name, among 
a group who stood near a sofa, that I remem- 
bered why I was there. 

The Countess sat with her back to us, but rose 
immediately on hearing my name. I bowed 
deeply as she stood up; and recovering myself 
from my obeisance, looked up. Oh, merciful 
Heaven, with what horror I looked! It was 
no other than La Mercia! With one loud cry 
of ‘“’Tis she! "tis she!”’ I fell fainting to the 
floor. 

Weeks of wild raving and delirium followed. 
I left Paris—I returned to Dresden. There, all 
reminded me of the past. I fled from my home; 
and now, after years of wandering in solitary 
and distant lands, I feel deep in my heart the 
heavy curse that has followed upon my broken 
oath, and which has made me an outcast and a 
broken-hearted wanderer in the world forever 
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TO A DYING SISTER. 


BY INVISIA. 


SWEET SISTER, on my stricken breast 
I wish thy beauteous head to lie ; 
Oh, tell me, sister, tell me now, 
Dear sister, must thou die? 


I long have watched thy paling cheek, 
With many a tear and sigh; 

And oft in solitude have wept, 
To think that thou must die. 


How shall I miss thy loving smile, 
The mild look of thine eye? 

Then all will be so lone and drear, 
Oh! sister! do not die! 


We'll roam again the pleasant vales, 
And bless the bright blue sky ; 








Ab, no! this will not, cannot be— 
For they tell me thou must die! 


Oh, who shall check my wayward heart, 
And lead my thoughts on high, 

And lift a voice for me in prayer? 
For thou, alas! must die! 


But while I tread life’s path alone, 
T’ll think thy spirit nigh ; 

And strive to reach thy home of bliss— 
For I must also die! 


And if I reach that happy land— 
Where saints with angels vie, 

In songs of praise we’ll bless the God, 
Who formed us both to die. 


ea 


STILL I MUST HOPE. 





BY EMMA. 





On, once again to feel his long, long look of love, 

And hear those whisperings, sweetly low, confirming 

All my fond heart would still believe is true, 

How would such words refresh this troubled soul, 

Removing all the sad, sad doubts of years ? 

For, oh! ’tis bitterness to find the loved one false ! 

What joy has life when we have ceased to trust 

Those whom we long have deemed all love and 
truth? 





Vain, vain are all our efforts to forget, 

Though well we know ‘tis weakness to remember ; 

Bat, oh! a look alone will banish firm resolves, 

Will bring the past before us fresh as ever. 

And once again in memory’s sweet dream we live, 

Knowing, alas! too well, the lost one’s dearer still 

Than all the world beside ; and though all else may 
change, 

That heart can never, which once has fondly loved. 
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LOUIS DINSMORE’S FIRST MEETING WITH CECELE VANNIER. 


CECELE VANNIER. 


a 


A TALE OF WOMAN’S TRIALS. 





BY MRS. HELEN MARIA ARION. 





Ir is said that the active pursuits of men would 
change the entire nature of a woman, and rob 
her of her loveliest attributes, and that the most 
beautiful qualities of her mind are formed in the 
quiet seclusion of domestic life. This ordinarily 
is so. But it will not afford a sufficient develop- 
ment for all female minds. For there are wo- 
men, whose intellects, pent up-in the narrow 


circle of domestic life, grow restless and unhappy | 


27 





and sometimes even serious. It is not the glid- 
ing, noisy stream, which leaps over rocks, and 
dashes through all barriers, that becomes im- 
pure, and deadly in its character, but the pent- 
up pool, which stagnates for an outlet, and find- 
ing none, struggles, and sends forth as its re- 
venge, the blighting, deadly malaria. So it has 
often been with the most gifted of the female sex. 
Those fitted not only to adorn and beautify life, 
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but to assist in its higher, nobler purposes. Such 
have found themselves confined to the narrow 
boundary of a woman’s sphere, without the power 
to overleap the huge barriers of public opinion, 
barriers which even the stern philosopher cannot 
scorn. She struggles.awhile, perhaps, with vio- 
lence, but the world’s dread laugh is too much 
for her nature, however strong to endure, and 
she settles into that seemingly calm pool, but the 
waters of her spirit are bitter, and her influence 
blighting. But I am digressing. I have seated 
myself to write afew of the incidents of my life. 

I was born in the southern part of Alabama, 
near the city of Mobile. My father was of 
French abstraction, my mother English. I feel 
myself a mixture of the two nations. Possess- 
ing some of the prominent characteristics of both, 
I had the vivacity of the former, and a small 
stock of the hard sense of the latter, with a 
touch of Yankee enterprise. These traits com- 
bined in a man, would lead undoubtedly to suc- 
cess in business, if properly cultivated. 

My parents died when I was an infant, leaving 
me to the care of a maiden aunt, My father 
being unfortunate a short time previous to his 
death, left me without means. My aunt had an 
income, regularly received from England, which, 
though small, secured comfort to herself and me. 
This aunt was an English gentlewoman, who took 
great pains with my education, and gave me 
many elegant accomplishments, which fitted me 
for the elevated society we moved in. But I will 
not weary you with petty details. The first 
event, of any importance, was my marriage with 
Louis Dinsmore. He lived at the north, but usu- 
ally came south to spend his winters. I was 
only fifteen when I first met him. Our meeting 
was a singular one. I had gone into the house 
of a familiar friend, and finding no one in the 
parlor, began playing on the piano, as I often 
did, to announce my arrival, when, becoming in- 
terested in a new piece of music, I was so ab- 
sorbed in its execution, that I forgot everything 
else. A breath upon my cheek caused me to turn 
suddenly, when not our eyes, but our cheeks met. 
I started alarmed, and was leaving the room, 
when my friend came in, and introduced us. He 
apologized, by telling me, that like myself, he 
had ventured in unannounced, and my music had 
so infatuated him, that he had taken the liberty 
of staying where he could enjoy it, unobserved, 
not knowing the last piece, he had come noise- 
lessly behind me to discover its name.. This was 
said in such a deferential manner, and the trans- 
gressor was so handsome, I unhesitatingly for- 
gave the injury; indeed, I felt an interest awa- 
kened in my girlish heart immediately. I had 
not made my debut in society as a young lady, 
but was, as Southern girls usually are at that 
age, mature. We often met after this time, until 





this interest ripened into a real and devoted at- 
tachment, which, ere the winter had passed, be- 
came to my young and enthusiastic heart, a 
perfect infatuation. No idol in the heathen 
climes was ever more devoutly worshipped. Louis 
Dinsmore was my rising and sitting thought, and 
the noonday of my existence. I often retired to 
my couch to think, undisturbed of him, and to 
recall his every word and look. My aunt was 
distressed at this growing partiality, which I 
could not conceal. I had always been obedient 
and passive to her will, but in this affair I showed 
a defiance which surprised and offended her. 

Oh, woman! how strong and deep runs the 
current of thy young affections! and how often, 
in their uncontrollable force, do they lead thee to 
ruin! Often, too often, are their fullest, richest 
streams called forth by the heartless profligate, 
but to be sent back with all their weight upon 
the heart, crushing it irrecoverably. { With man, 
love is a flower, which he steps aside from his 
pathway togather. After exhaling its fragrance 
he often casts it aside, crushed and withered. 
Not so with woman—it is a necessity of her na- 
ture tolove. It constitutes the vitality of her 
being—without it she is as a sapless tree, rat- 
tling her dry leaves in the wind, without bud or 
blossom. I am again digressing. 

Louis Dinsmore returned in the spring to New 
York, his native city, but not until we had ex- 
changed vows of eternal constancy and affection. 

My aunt disapproved of this engagement, but 
I obstinately refused to listen to advice, or ex- 
postulation on the subject, 1 often shunned her 
society, because I would not hear him spoken of 
unkindly, and spent my time in writing and re- 
ceiving letters. 

The winter of his return came at last. It had 
been to me almost a lifetime. Louis Dinsmore 
was again by my side, and I was happy in the 
intoxication of his society. Joy would have 
been complete had it not been for the failing 
health of my aunt. With this event, all my 
tenderness returned, and Louis, who knowing 
her dislike, had hitherto avoided her now unit- 
ed with me in the most devoted attentions. This 
won her consent to our union, before she died, 
and consoled me for the loss when death inter 
vened. Indeed I was so absorbed by my love at 
the time of the sad event, that nothing could af- 
flict me, but a separation from its object. 

By this death I was deprived of a support— 
my aunt’s life annuity ceased. But I felt not the 
deprivation, for my lover’s arm was stretched 
forth to save me from all adversity. What mis- 
fortune could befall me, whilst his love and so- 
ciety were spared to me? The day after my 
aunt’s burial, Louis received a summons from 
home, urging his immediate return on important 
business. Go he must, but not withoutme. To 
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leave me in my unprotected state, was not to be 
thought of; accordingly, I began preparations to 
leave the home of my childhood with him. At 
any other time this would have almost broken 
my heart—for I dearly loved the old spot—and 
every leaf and flower about the premises wore a 
charm for me. They had been the companions 
and delight of my young life. Amid their fra- 
grance and the music of their rustling leaves, 
combined with their beauteous forms ard colors, 
had my spirit imbibed much of its love of the 
beautiful in nature. Even now, as I write, does 
the voice of the old pine, which stood erect be- 
fore the door, send upon my ear its monotonous 
music, as the breeze played through its stiff fo- 
liage, contrasting, as I thought, with other and 
lighter sounds. I loved it then, and still dwell 
upon its remembrance with delight. 

At ten o’clock at night our marriage was so- 
lemnized, and we started immediately for New 
York. Every thing was hurried, and dispatched 
in the quickest manner. The room where the 
ceremony was performed was almost dark, and, 
in despite of my heroism, threw its shades into 
my soul. Could it be the shadowing of my fu- 
ture life. Not a friend attended us, save my old 
nurse—nor did I say farewell to any one,-but 
stole off, as though we were fugitives from jus- 
tice. It was Louis’s wish that it should be so. 
Any other course might detain him, and be a se- 
rious injury to him. I submitted, for it was no 
trial to make sacrifices to his wishes; indeed I 
rather gloried in them, as they gave me an op- 
portunity of showing my willing devotion. A 
minister, whom I never saw before, married us— 
not the good old man of God who had baptized 
me, and watched over my spiritual welfare until 
now. This displeased me more than all the rest 
—but the infatuation of a first love was upon 
me, and, as I said before, I thought nor cared 
for any thing,but to accommodate myself to the 
beloved object. 

Time was not allowed me to shed one tear 
over the graves of my friends—not even the one 
so recently hallowed by the remains of my be- 
loved aunt. She who had been father, mother, 
and protector, were all left without this becom- 
ing attention. When upon the boat, and under 
headway, these petty annoyances all disappeared. 
Louis was so kind, and so loving, that I gave 
myself up to an ecstacy of joy and happiness. 
He was mine forever. Even death, I felt, could 
not separate us—for had he been taken from me 
by the grim monster, he would have carried 
with him to that upper world all my best affec- 
tions. My idolatry was fearful, and why He per- 
mitted it, who so abhors any worship but of 
Himself, was a mercy for which I cannot ac- 
count. I had often anticipated the love I should 
feel for my husband’s relatives. How sweet were 





the sounds of father and mother to one who had 
never known such relationship. I secretly won- 
dered that since our marriage Louis had seldom 
mentioned them; he is so absorbed by his love 
for me that he forgets them, was my excuse, 
and the selfish thought pleased me. 

One evening, before our landing, as we sat 
watching the distant coast—the balmy air of 
spring wafting the white sail above our heads— 
the sun tinging the fleecy clouds with a golden 
hue, which was reflected magnificently upon the 
ocean, making the scene one of splendor, which 
operated upon my excited feelings until I burst 
intotears. ‘‘ Louis,” said I, ‘*can this indeed be the 
deformed, sorrowful world we so often hear mourn- 
ed over. ’Tis surely the place, or else it has 
gone back to its primeval state, and now wears 
the beauty which it did when the first married 
pair sung, and talked of love in Eden’s bowers.” 

Louis put his arms around me affectionately. 
‘‘Cecele, you have a beautiful spirit, and I al- 
most feel unworthy the love you lavish upon me 
—a love which clothes every object with its own 
beauty. But,” said he, thoughtfully and hesi- 
tatingly, ‘I have made sacrifices of which I 
have not yet told you, for the sake of this love. 
You will forgive the concealment, when I tell 
you it was the fear of giving pain which induced 
it. I could not cast a cloud upon a sky as clear 
and bright as yours.”’ 

‘¢What is it?’ said I, looking into his face, 
that wore an expression which, for the moment, 
startled me, ‘‘My friends do not approve our 
marriage, and their opposition is so great that I 
have not yet told them of its accomplishment. It 
is my wish to keep the fact from them until I 
can reconcile them to it. Should I tell them 
without some previous preparation, it might be 
disastrous to me in my business.” Involuntarily 
my eyes sought for these beautiful heavens for a 
relief from the undefined feeling that oppressed 
me, but the sun had gone down, and there re- 
mained nothing but masses of dark gray clouds. 

‘¢ Louis, this does indeed change the aspect of © 
my life, almost as suddenly as those clouds 
which lately looked so glorious,” said I, point- 
ing to the heavens. ‘It is for you, not myself, 
that I dread this condition. How will you main- 
tain, before those you love, such a deception, 
without wearing off the ingeniousness of your 
character? To live daily a falsehood is terrible, 
and I regret that I have exposed you to its de- 
moralizing influence.” 

«‘Cecele,” said he, mournfully, ** you cannot 
regret it more thanI do. Butcould I leave you 


in your unprotected state and be happy? and no 
other alternative was left me.” 

‘‘Say no more,” said I, throwing my arms 
around his neck; ‘*I am yours to endure and 
suffer anything for your happiness. Forgive me. 
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I will go into any place, however private, and he 
happy, whilst I have you as my companion. 
When your friends know me, they will love me, 
that is, if like my husband, they can appreciate 
my devotion. Now I intend to show them that 
a wife can bring a richer dowry than gold or sil- 
ver, by a life devoted to your interest and hap- 
piness.”’ 

My old nurse, whom I brought with me, felt 
slighted at my inattention to her during our voy- 
age. Aunt Winna, as I called her, belonged to 
me, and was all the property I possessed. I 
loved her as a relative, and would as soon have 
sold one as her. She was a dark mulatto, with 
the genteel air of a French woman. I have sel- 
dom met a woman of clearer perceptions of right, 
and of stronger, firmer principles, and her pre- 
judices were of the same character as the latter, 
and | thought, governed the former. She never 
liked my husband—TI supposed she had imbibed 
my aunt’s prejudices, and that in her they were 
rooted and grounded too deep to be easily irradi- 
cated. Respect for me restrained much out- 
ward demonstration, but often, in murmurs, I 
was made to fully understand her feelings. 

‘* Miss Celee,”’ she said, the day we were mar- 
ried, ‘‘ what all this hurry for—can’t see nobody, 
nor can’t say good-bye even. Maybe, old Winna 
all wrong—but sure no good can come of such 
doings.”’ ' 

When we arrived in New York, and she found we 
were not going to my husband’s relatives, I shall 
never forget the look she gave me, as she exclaim- 
ed, in an under tone, ‘‘ God help Miss Cele.” My 
husband disliked and always talked of her as an 
incumbrance, but could not refuse my request to 
have her with us. She always treated him with 
an outward show of respect ; yet I have seen her 
sit, with her dark eyes fastened upon him, as 
though she was reading his very soul. I have 
seen his eye quail under this scrutinizing glance, 
and he often commanded her to leave the room. 
Would to God, my old friend, I could have seen 
with your undimned vision, and comprehended 
with your clear judgment. But what young girl 
of sixteen ever does; blinded, too, by the in- 
fatuation of first love? 

We arrived in New York, and took lodgings in 
an obscure part of the city, but they were com- 
fortable, and when we had them fitted up had 
quite an air of elegance. My first serious trial 
since my marriage, occurred a few days after we 
were settled in these lodgings. My husband left 
me two days, without returning, or having given 
me the least notice of his design to absent him- 
self. I slept none during this time, but walked 
the floor, with an anguish of spirit that I cannot 
describe. I imagined ten thousand evils that 
might have befallen him. I thought he had been 
murdered, or that his parents having heard of 





our marriage, had forcibly prevented his return, 
I knew not what todo. I was a young, inexpe- 
rienced girl—almost without friends or home-— 
in the wide world, in a strange city—neither 
known by or knowing any one, save my old 
nurse. I was afraid to go after Louis, for fear I 
should get lost—and then, he might come in my 
absence. I was wrought up almost to a state of 
distraction, when the door opened and he stood 
before me. Overcome with emotion, I fell from 
my chair. ‘‘ Louis! my husband! is it indeed 
you?” were the words I uttered, when conscious- 
ness returned. ‘*Why, my darling girl,’ said 
he, you must not let trifles trouble you. I went 
home, and they were so glad to see me, that I 
could not get away.’’ I answered nothing to 
this, but wept until every sob seemed to break 
my heart. ‘‘ Was itatrifle, thought I, ‘‘ to leave 
me in this terrible suspense, whilst he had been 
clasped to kind hearts, that loved him? Was it a 
trifle, to know that he could leave me lonely and 
anxious, or, that he could, under such cireum- 
stances, ever enjoy the society of his friends ?” 
Louis soothed me by many apologies, and promises 
that it should not occur again. I, of course, for- 
gave him, and was once more all smiling and 
happy—although the sun of my life had now a 
dark spot upon it, which I could not erase, that 
spot was the feeling that my husband, he whom 
I had forsaken all for, had other ties and enjoy- 
ments, of which I was not to partake, but I con- 
cealed it from him. { Wo to the wife, who has 
any thing to be secreted from her husband. } I 
was even gayer than before, for fear he might 
think I had not forgiven him. True, when he 
was away from me, which was all day—for he 
only breakfasted and supped with me—I was 
sad, and sometimes, and I blush to own it, even 
petulant, with my nurse—for she seemed to read 
my thoughts, and often criticised, or rather in 
her manner of criticism, wondered at what oc- 
curred. This irritated me. I felt she was ready 
and willing to confirm any evil opinion that might 
take possession of my mind, and I wanted her to 
paliate and excuse that which I feared was not 
altogether right. The change, too, in my life 
was very great. I had been used to mingle witb 
familiar friends and schoolmates every evening, 
in either the gay dance or some light amusement, 
from my very babyhood, and to run amid the 
beautiful pine forests around Mobile—reveling, 
and caroling as gay and lightsome as a bird. 
Hours and hours would I stand or,play along the 
beautiful bay, which stretches itself out before 
the city. This pent-up city was—oh, how tire- 
some—to such a spirit! Those dense monoton- 
ous masses of brick and mortar, how wearying 
to an eye that had been used to look on such 
beautiful skies, and such rare beauties as every- 
where meets it in southern Alabama and Florida. 
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Here was no flowers to avoid placing my feet 
upon—no magnolias rose up before me, with 
the breeze shaking its huge, white blossoms, 
until their perfume was shed far around. Here 
was no lay-tree, with its wax-like flowers, from 
whose branches hung the gay trumpet flower, or 
modest jasmine. Oh, no! I have traversed the 
long wide streets, for hours without one plea- 
surable emotion. 

The love of the beautiful in nature is born 
with us all—but our admiration for a city has 
to be cultivated. It is rather with wonder and 
surprise, that we look upon the creations of man, 
not with that deep emotion of joy that we feel, 
when looking upor the works of a Creator. 

My husband never accompanied me in my 
walks. This greatly offended Winna. ‘I won- 
der if he’s ashamed to be seen with Miss Celee ? 
If he is, better folks hayn’t been, is all I can say.’’ 
Such reflections always offended me, and she 
knew it—but her heart seemed to get so full 
once in a while, that she would give it vent, even 
at the hazard of offending me. She felt his 
conduct a deep insult that I should resist, and as 
I would not, she longed to do it herself. If I 
chanced to meet Louis in these rambles, if he 
had company with him, he did not recognize me. 
This was humiliating to my feelings and after 
passing him I often dashed a tear from my eyes. 
T had lived thus nearly a year, without his men- 
tioning the subject of a reconciliation with his 
family. I ventured to ask him the question. 
His face colored with deep passion. 

‘*Cecele,” said he, ‘“have you become weary 
of my society. Have I ceased to be sufficient 
company for you, you seem so anxious to mingle 
with others, that you must be tired ef me.” 

‘‘No, Louis! but it is not pleasant to be an 
unacknowledged wife.” 

*“Who does not recognise you as my wife, who 
knows you?” said he, with a harshness unusual 
with him. 

‘“None,” I replied, ‘‘for no one but Aunt 
Winna knows me.” 

‘© Ah!” said he, assuming a sorrowful expres- 
sion, ‘“‘I see you want other company beside your 
husband, and you shall have it.” 

‘In vain, I protested this was not the case, 
but he affected not to believe me, and again left 
me in a state of mind bordering on distraction. 
I felt that Thad driven my husband from me, 
and reproached myself with my unkindness. I 
did not see him again for nearly a week. When 
sitting one day in the deepest despondency, he 
came in, delighted I sprang towards him, but he 
repulsed me, saying: 

‘‘T have not forgotten our last conversation, 
and have merely called to know if you would not 
prefer going back to your friends.” 

‘¢Gracious Heavens! what can you mean,” I 





exclaimed, terrified, until I could scarcely stand. 

“‘T mean,” said he, “that I am tired of being 
censured, and you seem to be tired of me, and I 
think we had better separate. I will furnish 
you the means to go back to Mobile, where you 
have many friends whose society you can enjoy.” 

“Louis,” said I, “‘are you serious, or only 
jesting with me, it is cruel to do so now.” 

‘‘f am not only in earnest, but determined, 
and I would like it settled without any scenes, 
as Tam not fond of witnessing them, much less 
taking a part in them. So you will take it in 
consideration, and I will call for your decision.” 

‘‘He turned to leave. I sprang towards the 
door to prevent him, for I was too much over- 
powered to speak, but ere I reached it, he had 
gained the street, and jumping in an omnibus 
was gone in an instant. I gave a scream and 
fell fainting on the floor. When I recovered, I 
was alone, save my faithful Winna, who stood 
weeping over me.” 

‘*Oh, said she, when I opened my eyes, ‘‘ thank 
the Lord you are not killed. I always know’d 
it would come to this.” 

‘Hush, Aunt Winna, it is all my fault, Louis 
thinks I am tired of him.” 

‘He tired of you, Miss Celee. I see, I know 
him. You must, my dear young missus, try to 
give him up.” 

‘‘Do not talk so, [ must not hear it of my hus- 
band. He was only vexed at me and will come 
again, I am sure.’’ Winna laid me upon the bed, 
and I never rose from it again for six weeks. 
This was my little Anna’s age, ere I left it. Ah, 
what an age of suffering and sorrow I had gone 
through, unattended by him, who had vowed to 
love, and cherish me through all events in life. 
He was not here to welcome into existence his 
child. What floods of tears I wept over it— 
indeed, we were both children, for I was not yet 
seventeen. My husband had not been near me, 
nor had I heard anything from him. Winna was 
my doctor, and nurse, and to her care am I 
indebted for the preservation of my life. She 
seemed compensated for all her trouble in the 
child, and would sit for hours and talk to it, and 
wondered why I did not feel pleased too, it was 
so pretty. Lcould only weep, that I had brought 
such a helpless being into an existence of so 
much sorrow, and suffering. God forgive me, 
but I murmured at times that he spared our 
lives. Why was it, thought I, that he took the 
happy who desired life, and spared such wretches 
as myself and child. My health was feeble, and 
my mind weak to almost childishness. ‘‘Defer- 
red hope which maketh the heart sick,” was dry- 
ing up not only the fountains of happiness, but 
of health also. I still clung to the hope that my 
husband would return to me, and sent Winna 
every day to the post office to inqure for letters, 
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in the hope he might have left the city, and 
would write.to me. I would not send to his 
family to make inquiries, for if he came back he 
would be displeased at it. Thus was I afflicted, 
when one day the penny post brought me a letter 
directed to Miss Cecele Vannier. It was Louis’s 
writing, I knew it at a glance, and the horrible 
thought flashed across me, that he had disowned 
me. It was some time ere my trembling hands 
could break the seal, There were the lines. 

‘¢ Dear girl:—Enclosed you will find acheck for 
$500, this will take you back to your friends. 
I have ascertained that our marriage was not 
legal, and as you seem tired of me, I shall of 
course let things remain as they are. You need 
not seek me, I shall be on my way to Europe 
before this reaches you. L. D.”’ 

I crushed the letter and check in my hand, and 
springing from the bed, exclaimed, in all the frenzy 
of despair, ‘‘Winna, lamruined! He is avillain!”’ 

My brain reeled, and my poor old nurse caught 
me in her arms as I was falling ; | raved in a wild 
delirium of anguish, such as I cannot even now 
bear to recall. My capabilities for enjoyment 
were large, and my susceptibilities to suffering 
even greater. I had been reared with exalted 
ideas of honor, and the disgrace which now 
rested upon me, overwhelmed me with shame. 

Shades of my parents, where, oh! where, in 
the regions of space were you confined, when a 
villain was betraying your child. Winna held 
me in her arms, even as she would an infant. 
Her eyes were raised to Heaven in prayer, and 
such a prayer, I have heard many since, from 
the most eloquent divines, but never one which 
surpassed it in fervid eloquence. It seemed to 
cleave the very vaults of Heaven, and that it 
was answered, and at that moment, I have never 
had a doubt. It was a prayer for suffering hu- 
manity, and although ‘‘the cup might not pass 
from me,” yet, from that hour, I was enabled to 
say, ‘‘ Father, not my will but. thine be done,” 
and to drink it with resignation. I became calm 
enough to look back upon the infatuation which 
had hurried me on to ruin; I reproached myself, 
oh, how deeply, for my deafness to the advice of 
friends. True, my youth might plead an excuse 
in the minds of some, but not in mine, for that 
were the greater reason why I should have lis- 
tened. I was disappointed in affection, and 
humbled in that from which a woman never reco- 
vers. For who would believe the deception that 
had been practiced upon me, in this land of 
strangers, and I had no witnesses anywhere. 
The idea of going back among my old friends, 
thus disgraced, was too horrible to be thought of. 

I felt it a mercy to be away, for if they believed 
my innocence, theirsympathy would destroy me. 
A proud spirit shuns sympathy where disgrace 
is attached to a misfortune. I think I hear you 
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ask how did I feel towards my destroyer? Did 
I not hate him? I thought at first I did, but I 
found I could not. Oh, no—eall it woman’s 
weakness if you will, but I still loved him, and 
mourned over his faults and crimes, just asa 
mother grieves, yet cannot hate their possessor. 
I often found myself laying his conduct upon the 
influence of friends. I did not know Louis’s 
parents, although I had often passed the stately 
mansion where they resided. 

As soon as I was able to sit up, I prepared to 
leave my present lodgings. I burned the check, 
and left all the furniture that had been given 
me, I scorned them, as they seemed the price of 
my honor. I had some means from the sale of 
my furniture in Mobile, unspent, and some jew- 
els of value which had been heir-looms in my 
family. I parted with them, feeling that I, with 
my disgraced name, had no right to the repre- 
sentatives of an honorable family. Winna op- 
posed my course, her worldly spirit would have 
kept every thing. She wondered how Miss Celee 
expected to live. I replied I could work. 

‘* Work,” she indignantly exclaimed, ‘‘ wonder 
what your poor hands can do?” 

I persisted, and she reluctantly yielded. 

‘‘We took lodgings in a different part of the 
city, but more obscure. The woman of whom I 
rented was an industrious widow, who main- 
tained herself by sewing. I took back my old 
name and called myself Mrs. Vannier. Winna 
determined I should not work, for she consider- 
ed work the height of all degradation to her 
young mistress; indeed I was too feeble to 
attempt it for some time. 

Winna took entire charge of us, she kept the 
purse and provided for all our wants. Every 
day she went out, and left me nearly all day; and 
I found by her tired looks she had been wash- 
ing. Our funds were getting low, and I deter- 
mined she should not wear herself out, whilst I 
was doing nothing. I therefore made arrange- 
ments with my landlady to get sewing for me. 
Never shall I forget the first piece I attempted. 
It was a vest, and I put several days work upon 
it, and when done, received the enormous sum 
of thirty cents for mylabor. But I had not lost 
anything in the price, for it secured me plenty 
of work, besides giving me that confidence in 
my powers, which I so much needed, and which 
I regretted I had not learned sooner. When Il 
placed the money in Winna’s hand that I had 
earned, tears of indignation rolled down her 
cheeks, that her young mistress, of whose beau- 
ty and accomplishments she had always been 
so proud, should be, as she thought, thus de- 
graded. I believe she would have spent her 
heart’s blood rather than I should work. She 
often wept over my pricked fingers, and tied 
them up in salves, which only made them more 
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tender. Little Anna grew finely, and was the 
brightest laughing creature at six months, that 
the eye ever rested upon. The delight of Aunt 
Winna’s life. How her face would gleam with 
joy as her little arms were stretched forth to her 
when she had been absent all day. She would 
snatch it to her arms and cover it with kisses, 
and then a long conversation was kept up, all 
the events of the day detailed to it, which it 
answered by laughing, and crowing with all its 
might. 

**T wonder Miss Celee, you always look so bad 
when you eee baby so happy. Tain’t right, no 
how.” 

‘*Aunt Winna,”’ I replied, ‘‘it is not because 
I do not love my child, but she has no legitimate 
father, and is therefore the child of disgrace, 
this is the reason why I cannot rejoice in her 
existence.” 

‘Cant be so, Miss Celee. Didn’t I see the 
minister who married you. It was Mr. N——. 
I know’d him well, dressed up as he was in that 
other gentleman’s coat. I seed it well done, and 
talked to him afterwards. Write to him and ask 
him.” 

‘¢Winna,” said I, ‘“‘your words remind me of 
some one putting a package in my hand which I 
laid in a corner of my trunk, and have entirely 
forgotten until now. I will look for it, strange 
that I should have forgotten it.” 

‘*No, ’tis not, for Miss Celee’s head so turned 
upside down, that I wonder she didn’t lose her- 
self.” 

I went to my trunk, and among some letters 
and papers which had lain there undisturbed, I 
found the packet. I opened it, and found it was 
my marriage license, with a certificate of mar- 
riage, signed and witnessed. What did it mean? 
Had they suspected Louis’s intentions at the 
time. Surely they did. Winna shouted for joy. 

‘Bless the good Lord for that. You not with- 
out father, little one,” said she, “ joyfuily clasp- 
ing the baby in her arms, who laughed in turn, 
without knowing why. 

Need I say my heart rejoiced that I was a 
wife, although a forsaken one. A weight that 
had been bowing me and oppressing me to the 
earth, seemeu suddenly to have been lifted off. 
My child too, was now relieved from the stigma 
of illegitimacy. A stigma which I looked upon 
with the greatest abhorrence. Oh, how merciful 
that my Heavenly Father did not entirely for- 
sake me in that hour of thoughtless rebellion to 
Him, to friends, and all that should have claimed 
my respect. 

I read over and over again my marriage cer- 
tificate, to convince myself of its reality. From 
this time I pursued my work with greater alac- 
rity, and although poor, we were comfortable, 
and Winna and the baby seemed almost happy. 
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Time too, was softening the asperity of my own 
grief. Such was our condition when Winna was 
taken ill with rheumatism. Nursing her and 
the baby gave me little time to sew, except at 
night, when I sometimes scarcely allowed myself 
time to rest. Our means were nearly exhausted, 
and by my needle I could not keep even with our 
little expenses. I toiled all the time, and lived 
ina state of denial of every thing except the 
bare necessaries of life. This seemed hard 
enough, to one unaccustomed as I was, to such 
deprivations. Endurance was a lesson I was 
learning fast, and I would not complain. Aunt 
Winna’s sufferings were terrible, for it was im- 
possible to conceal from her our circumstances. 
I have no doubt her mental agonies were greater 
than her physical. My child, in the midst of this 
difficulty, was taken ill. Then, of course, our 
resources were stopped. My God, thought I, 
what will become of us? Outward wants had 
not hitherto been among my trials, consequently 
I was unprepared for this new affliction. My 
landlady was too poor to assist me. I sat for 
several days, with my child entirely unconscious 
from fever, upon my lap. Ah, how little I knew 
until now, the deep absorbing love which had 
been drawn forth by this little one. Even amid 
all my poverty I clung to it with a selfish love, 
which could not brook the thought of yielding it 
up. My poor old nurse, her brave heart never 
quailed until now. ‘‘God be merciful, Miss 
Celee,”’ she would say in almost a groan. 

I groaned too in spirit incessantly, but they 
were unuttered on account of my poor nurse. 
Gracious heavens, how much we can suffer and 
live. Two days passed without my tasting food. 
Anna still grew worse. I had no fire and no 
light. How could I spend the night in darkness 
with the angel of death hovering round me? 
How could I even wet the parched lips of my 
child in that dark chamber? Great God, what 
was I todo? The shades of night were fast ap- 
proaching. Oh! how their shadows fell upon my 
soul, making it a night of dark, deep despair. 
My landlady was not at home to render me any 
assistance. I was in an agony of thought what 
to do, when my child fell into strong convulsions. 
‘¢Take her, Winna,” said I, ‘‘ take her, she is 
dying, and I have sat and looked at her without 
an effort to save her.” I laid her on the bed 
beside my nurse, and seizing my bonnet, ran 
from the house, scarcely conscious of what I was 
doing or whither I was going. Many a gay 
party turned their heads to look after me, a thing 
unusual in New York, asl ran or rather flew. 
In my distraction I had forgotten where to go, 
and must have ran miles ere I found the stately 
mansion of my father-in-law. Despair gave me 
energy. I was upon the steps and rang the bell 
with a nervous haste. A servant promptly 
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opened the door and ushered me into a large wide 
hall, brilliantly lighted. Magnificent rooms were 
thrown open along the side filled with gay com- 
pany, who seemed to float around in a bright 
envelope of satin and illusion. Sparkling jewels 
gleamed in every direction, like stars peeping 
through soft downy clouds. The air was redo- 
lent of the sweet perfume of the most delicate 
flowers. I stood gazing with a bewildered air 
for one moment, upon a scene which contrasted 
so strangely with the one I had just left. 

‘‘Who do you wish to see ?” asked the servant. 
‘* Ts it the housekeeper ?” 

My lips trembled with emotion. ‘‘I want to 
see the elder Mr. Dinsmore,”’ I stammered out. 

‘‘ He is engaged with company, Miss; can’t you 
call some other time?” 

‘Oh, no,’’ said I, vehemently, ‘‘ let me see him 
now if but for one moment.” 

‘¢ Follow me,” said he, with a softened look, 
and led the way into a back room, when, handing 
me a chair, he left. 

In a few moments a heavy tread fell upon my 
ear, and Louis Dinsmore’s father stood before 
me. He was a fine, noble looking old gentleman, 
elegantly dressed. I arose and tried to speak. 

‘‘Is it me you wish to see?” said he, looking 
inquiringly into my face. 

Still nv word could I articulate, but sank back 
into my chair. 

‘‘George, bring a glass of wine here, this 
young woman looks like fainting.” 

Nervously I seized the wine and drank it off. 
It gave, in a moment, a glow to my system, and 
that, with the pale face of my dying child, which 
rose up in its convulsive agony before my sight, 
enabled me to find utterance. ‘‘Sir,’” said I, ‘I 
would be a moment alone with you.’’ He dis- 
missed the servant, who reluctantly withdrew. 
‘‘T presume I am in the presence of the father 
of Louis Dinsmore?” 

‘You are,” was the prompt reply. 

‘*T am his wife.” 

‘‘ His mistress, you mean.” 

‘‘No, his lawful wedded wife.” 

“Ah! the young girl that followed him from 
Mobile.” 

‘‘No,” said I, trembling with excitement, for- 
getting all but theinsult. ‘‘I am the young girl, 
nay, almost child, whose orphanage he took ad- 
vantage of, or tried to, by a marriage which he 
thought false, and deluded her away from home 
and friends, and then cruelly left her and a help- 
less infant to pine or perish with neglect among 
strangers.”’ 

‘¢ Have you proofs of your marriage?” said he, 
turning deadly pale. 

‘¢T have,” said I, ‘* but my child is perishing, 
and I want a loan of money to save it if I can, 


have it? Speak quick, for I must not stay 
another instant!’’ He took from his purse 
twenty dollars in gold and handed it to me. I 
started with almost a bound. 

‘¢ Stay, tell me where you reside?” 

‘*Tt matters not, I shall never seek your son, 
and if I live this shall be yours again,” said I, 
holding up the money. He followed me to the 
door, but I was gone in an instant. I fied so 
rapidly that my feet scarcely touched the pave- 
ment. On my way I stopped and supplied my- 
self with lights and some other necessaries, and 
then hurried for a physician. I entered the 
office of an aged one, whom I had often met in 
my rambles, and with as much calmness as I 
could assume, requested him to come with me 
immediately. He must have seen the agony in 
my face, for he promptly lifted me into his buggy 
and we were soon at my humble dwelling. 
‘“‘Does she live, Aunt Winna?” was all I could 
say, as I breathlessly entered the room. 

‘*Thank the good Lord she does!’’ was the 
welcome answer. 

I lighted the candle, and took the pale and still 
convulsed form of my child and laid it in the 
doctor’s arms, and as I leaned over it I became 
suddenly sick and blind, and fell upon the floor 
in a state of entire unconsciousness. <A brain 
fever was the result of my excitement and the 
unusual exertion, which confined me to my bed, 
a raving maniac, for four or five days. When 
my insensibility passed away I looked round me 
and asked for my husband. He was still identi- 
fied with my whole being. It was some time ere 
I could recall the circumstances around me. 
Aunt Winna sat at my bedside holding my child 
upon her lap, both were deadly pale. Winna, as 
she looked at me and saw my calmness, raised 
her eyes to heaven in an ejaculation of ‘‘ thank 
the Lord she does know me.”’ ‘* Aunt Winna,”’ 
said I, * ve been very sick.” As I said this 
a lady somewhat advanced in life, with a calm 
benevolent expression, whom I had not before 
observed, approached my bed, and laying her 
hand upon my forehead in a gentle kind manner, 
observed, ‘‘ you are now better; so is your nurse 
and child, but you must be quiet, your life and 


reason depend upon it.” Tears started to my 
eyes, the first I had shed for days, I could not 
speak. 


‘*Be calm, madam, you are in the care of 
friends who will not forsake.you.” 

I took her hand and vept freely. It cooled 
my hot brain, and relieved my sad heart. I was 
able in a few days to sit up, although much de- 
bilitated by my sickness. It was then I learned 
that to Dr. Hall and his wife I was indebted for 
my own life and the life of my child. They had 
gathered most of my history from my delirious 
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fierce storm which had burst over my head, and 
which had well nigh swept me away in its fury, 
had dropped in its wrath an angel of mercy, who 
held out to me a rainbow of promise, whose fair 
tints entered my soul, filling it with bright 
hopes for the future. Dr. Hall and his wife were 
my friends, and encouraged me by kindness and 
promises of help for the future. With their re- 
commendation I could get a school which would 
support us without any assistance from Aunt 
Winna, as her health was still too feeble to at- 
tempt labor. She could take care of Anna 
whilst I was engaged. Hope lighted her beacon 
fires in my young enthusiastic heart. I would 
be so kind to my pupils, and would awaken the 
gratitude of parents by my devotion to their 
children. I knew but little of the task before 
me. My friends were persevering in their efforts 
to obtain a school. The mystery around my 
life was a serious disadvantage to me in securing 
one. It was not until years had elapsed that I 
fully comprehended the responsibility my kind 
friends assumed in their efforts to obtain the 
situation for me. As soon as I was sufficiently 
restored to health to undertake the task, I found 
myself regularly installed as teacher to about 
twenty pupils, some of whom looked nearly as 
old as I did, for the sickness and sorrow I had 
passed through had given me great delicacy of 
appearance, without adding much to my maturity. 

The first few days of school went off pleasant- 
ly enough. After that come difficulties and per- 
plexities without number. One child complain- 
ed that I was partial, another that I punished un- 
justly. Then little quarrels among each another 
were interminable, and I was expected to settle 
them to the satisfaction of all parties. Which I 
found utterly impossible. These were followed 
by threats from the parents of taking their child- 
ren out of school, unless I gave more satisfaction. 
Some complained that their children did not learn, 
which was true, for although well educated, I 
had not the power of giving brains to those to 
whom nature had denied them. My life was so 
perplexed with’ these petty trials, for such they 
seem to me now, as I look back upon them, that 
I should have yielded up the whole affair in a fit of 
desperation, had it not been for my good friends, 
the Halls. Their advice and sympathy sustained 
me through these various and multifarious trials. 
Nearly six months was I engaged in school. A 
situation depressing and harrowing to my feel- 
ings, almost beyond endurance. I usually re- 
turned to my rooms so dispirited and wearied, 
that I could not even be aroused or amused by 
my child. Very often in tears, for few day pass- 
ed without one or more visitations from my kind 
patrons, as they styled themselves; sometimes 


with complaints, but often merely to give advice, | 


which was impossible for me to adopt. _ I cannot 





pretend to say I managed my school judiciously, 
for what woman of scarcely eighteen ever did, or 
could be expected to do so, and being naturally 
diffident, I had but little tact or policy. Al- 
though well prepared, so far as education was 
necessary, yet in truth I was not formed by 
nature for a school teacher, and I had not the 
power of remodeling myself for one. Indeed, I 
so much disliked the profession that I cared not 
to cultivate the requisite qualities for such a 
position. 

One day after a most harrowing time, and 
some charges being made which my self-respect 
could not brook, I dismissed my pupils and went 
home with a heart bursting with grief and indig- 
nation. I felt myself wronged and oppressed be- 
yond endurance, and whilst I believed that God 
had not created me to be the dupe and sport of 
the idle and the vicious, I would not submit to 
it. There must be some other way, thought I, 
by which unfortunate beings such asI can get 
a living beside this, and I will try it, for I can- 
not be worsted in any event. There was one thing 
connected with my dismissal of the school, that 
gave me most unhappy feelings. I knew by this 
step, I had offended my friends, the Halls. I 
dreaded to see them, but determined to pass the 
ordeal as soon as possible, and know whether I 
should be turned from their protection or not. 

God preserve me from such a calamity, thought 
I, as with swollen eyes and dejected looks, I put 
on my bonnet to go and learn my fate. They 
both looked surprised to see me, knowing it was 
school hours, which was not lessened by looking 
into my face. They each took a hand and led me 
to a sofa, and seated me between them. It was 
some time ere I could speak for grief, and a con- 
sciousness that I had forfeited the good opinion 
of such friends so overcome me, that I wept 
aloud. Some time elapsed before I became calm 
enough to tell them what I had done. When I 
did tell them, the doctor dropped my hand and 
moved to the far end of the sofa. I never sawa 
countenance change so suddenly from kind sym- 
pathy to coldness and distrust, in my life.’ Not 
so Mrs. Hall, she shed a tear which had gath- 
ered in each eye, and taking the hand which 
her husband had dropped, drew me affectionately 
towards her. ‘‘Oh,” said I, appealingly, ‘you 
will not cast me off, my good friends.” 

‘¢T will not, Mrs. Vannier,” said Mrs. Hall, but 
the doctor spoke not. 

‘¢T will do something, 
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continued I, ‘* which 


will be more congenial to my feelings, and for 
which I feel myself better adapted, and yet be 
worthy your friendship. 

*¢ And pray what will that be ?” said the doctor 
dryly and impatiently. 

IT ran over in my mind many situations. , 
‘«‘True,” said I, ‘‘ almost every place of profit is 
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filled with your sex, and their seems but little 
left for the destitute of mine to follow, yet I will 
seek something to do.” 

“TI do not know what it will be unless you un- 
sex yourself again,’ said the Doctor, ‘for the 
only profession a woman can fill respectfully, 
you discard. You have tried sewing, and you 
or any woman who attempts it, will starve at it.” 

In vain I expostulated with him, declaring my 
unfitness to impart knowledge to others. Still 
he was obstinate, and when I arose to go hecoldly 
bade me good day, without ever rising from his 
seat. Not so with his wife, she followed me to 
the door with redoubled assurances of assistance, 
and she knew the Doctor would think better of it 
after awhile. How grateful did I feel for these 
assurances. The glow lingers still within my 
memory, giving a brightness to ber character, 
which time cannot dim. I went to my rooms 
with a heart not the least lightened by this inter- 
view. Aunt Winna could give me no comfort ex- 
cept, ‘*never mind, Miss Celee, I'll soon be able 
to work, and we can then live without the school, 
or anybody’s help.” That night I walked the 
floor till near morning, devising some way to live. 
I thought of every thing I might learn, but every 
situation appeared to be filled by men. Is there 
nothing, thought I, that the unfortunate of my sex 
can do. Must we beg, or sell our honor for the 
subsistence of our animal natures, when we are 
not only willing, but capable of fulfilling many 
situations which are occupied by those who should 
be performing more manly labor; they have 
usurped places which belong to us. It is beauti- 
ful to talk of woman reared in the quiet of domes- 
tic life, sheltered by the strong arm of man; or 
to think of her like the tender vine clinging around 
him for support, but when this shelter and protec- 
tion are removed, what then is to sustain this frail 
being, and perhaps these little ones looking to 
her for support and subsistance? I had been 
reared for this domestic life, more to ornament 
and beautify than to be useful, as most women of 
the present day are. As it was I became the 
dupe of a designing villain, was thrown upon the 
world with a blighted reputation, and a helpless 
infant dependent upon me for support. 

There seemed to be no alternative but begging 
or starving. I thank heaven my principles of 
honor and virtue were strongly inculcated, or 
with the personal charms I possessed, and the 
temptations which surrounded me in my friendless 
state, I might have been overcome. The next day, 
partaking of a slight breakfast, I set out early for 
a walk, with the design of finding something to 
do. I traversed Broadway from one end to the 
other, and was returning nearly spent with my 
walk, when I was attracted by a young girl be- 
hind the counter of a beautiful fancy store, sell- 
ing goods with an ease and grace that seemed per- 











fectly natural to her. The thought that such a 
place would suit me, flashed across my mind. 
There was variety and reserve sufficient to throw 
off an excitement inherent in my nature. So 
strongly I became impressed with the idea that 
it was just such a place I wanted, that I stopped 
at a large store on my way home, and made in- 
quiries after a situation. I was told one could be 
found for a yonng lady producing satisfactory 
references as to character. My heart died with- 
in me, as I thought of my friend, Doctor Hall, who 
was probably too much offended to recommend 
me again. I felt it was not altogether anger, 
but a shaken confidence in me. I choked down 
the big tears which would unbidden steal blind- 
ingly into my eyes, and drew my veil close to pre- 
vent observation, as I walked on in deep thought of 
how unjustly my friends’ suspicions were. Impres- 
sed as I was with Doctor Hall’s feelings towards 
me, I felt a repugnance to ask a favor of him. You 
may call it self respect, or pride, but I shrank 
from receiving any thing from one who doubted 
my honorable intentions. Oh! no, I could not sue 
for that, which if given atall, would be done reluc- 
tantly or doubtingly. In this state of mind I 
was returning. When I reached my own door, 
what was my surprise, when it opened, to find a 
stranger waiting my return. Winna was seated in 
one corner of the room with little Anna on her lap. 
As soon as my child noticed me, she bounded to- 
wards me with a frightened air, making a circle to 
avoid the stranger. I took her in my arms and 
clasped her little palpitating heart to my own, 
whose throbs could almost be heard. 

The stranger, shall I describe him? No, you 
who walk Broadway have met one thousand and 
one just such whiskered and moustached gentle- 
men, the substance of whose brains seemed to be 
exhausted to supply nutriment for this deformity 
of hair upon the face and lip. He arose, and as 
I stood with my child, her little arms clasped 
tightly around my neck, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Heavens 
what a tableau!” at the same time smoothing his 
whiskers and wiping his forehead with a fine per- 
fumed handkerchief; while with the other hand 
he officiously offered me a chair, which I was com- 
pelled to accept or run the risk of falling, my agi- 
tation was so great. He then with a most non- 
chalant air appropriated another to himself, just 
in front of mine, where he could look me full in 
the face. I turned an inquiring glance upon him 
for an explanation of his unexpected visit, and 
met a gaze of mingled impua nce and insinuation, 
which sent the glowing tide of a southern spirit 
to my face. All faint heartedness left me in an 
instant; loosening my childs arms I motioned 
Winna to take her. Then with an energy inspired 
by excitement, I rose up and haughtily inquired 
the object of his visit. 

Not quite as much at his ease as when I first 
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entered, yet sufficiently so to make known his 
errand, he commenced saying my beauty had 
attracted him. He had seen me several times 
whilst I lived with Louis Dinsmore, who was his 
very particular friend, and who had confided to 
him the secret of our connection. He was the 
only one, he believed, who knew I was the person, 
though many others knew he was living with a 
girl whom he brought from the South, and as he 
had forsaken me, he concluded to come and sue 
for his place in my affections. I waited for no 
more. ‘Sir,” said I, ‘‘ you see before you the in- 
jured and forsaken wife of Louis Dinsmore, not, as 
you suppose, his mistress, but one who would beg 
or starve rather than surrender that which is 
dearer to her, far dearer than life, which is fast 
becoming a burden too wearisome to be borne. 
Oh, God! where will injury and insult cease? when 
will the avenging arm of justice be stretched forth 
to protect the injured of my sex? You who 
imagined me a poor outcast from virtue, have 
come here, not to raise me from my fallen 
state, but to sink me still deeper in the dark 
abyss of crime. Go,” said I, looking into a face 
which, despite its almost continued expression of 
hardness and sensuality, now betrayed a look of 
surprise and confusion, ‘‘go and learn that one 
woman, though poor, scarcely knowing how to 
support life—though betrayed by one she loved 











almost to idolatry, who took advantage of that 
love to ruin its possessor—no beautiful dreams 
of the past to brighten the present, and but one 
hope in the future pointing to rest beyond the 
grave. Go, I say, and learn that one woman, 
amid all this injustice and outrage, has still cou- 
rage to be true to virtue.”” He opened his purse 
and taking a note from it in a subdued respectful 
manner, presented it tome, I crushed and threw 
it from me as I would a reptile. ‘‘No! take it and 
leave me, for such insults money cannot com- 
pensate. I feel your presence here an injury 
which the world’s wealth cannot repair.” He rose, 
saying as he did so, ‘‘ accept my humble apology 
for this insult which I blush to have offered you,” 
and opened the door to leave. As he did so, what 
was my consternation to see Doctor Hall enter, 
He stood a moment looking at the retreating 
figure of the man, and then turned as if to ask an 
explanation of me. A confusion which I could 
not control seized me. I looked the guilty thing 
he suspected me to be. The feeling that we are 
suspected to a sensitive mind, will give, we are as- 
sured, all the appearance of guilt, for to such a 
one, the knowledge that suspicion rests upon 
us is, if anything, more mortifying than dis- 
closed vice, which has long beenoncealed to the 
guilty. 
(To BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.) 
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I sit beneath a summer sunset, 
Beneath the spreading of a golden sea, 
And watch the dim and purple islands 
Which drift through lustrous deeps far over me. 


The southern airs are softly floating— 
Waking the low, fine chords of unseen lyres, 
Till phychal eye quite see the fingers 
Which, ’mid the grass and leaves, sweep o’er the 
wires. 
Enchanted breath and lip of sunset! 
Your atmosphere floats eastward with these clouds, 
Until vange veils of spells Hesperian, 
The yearning soul, etherialised, enshrouds. 


Oh! some I love for grace and beauty, 

And some for love which grows as time may roll, 
And others for that high communion 

Which soul holds strangely with its kindred soul. 


And we have met, oh! poet friend, 

Within the fragrant June of summer life, 
Ere we’ve listened steadely and long 

To any music hushed by clash of strife. 


We are within the tropic zones of life, 
We linger in the sunlit bowers of youth, 





But hands resistless draw us from this clime, 
And learn us lessons of severest truth. 


The airs are changing cold, and skies are dark, 
And fairies build no bowers along the way, 
Only against the fartherest sky 
Some God hath raised a palace fair as day. 


And there are homes for all the conquering brave. 
Who crush the wrong as they fast onward press, 
For those who boldly march through storm and night 

To reach the glitt’ring palace of success. 


And yet along the roughly and tomb-strown road, 
The poet takes with him the atmosphere 

Of tropic zones, and childhood’s sinless time— 
And through this haze, the palace star shines clear. 


He finds and reads each object’s hidden life, 
And draws their sunshine out upon the air, 

And wakens tunes upon neglected harps— 
And light and music make life far more fair. 


And thou dos’t hold a harp, my gifted friend, 
Which may have thrilled to sweep of angel wings, 
Only the years that wait within the future, 
Shall tell how well thy fingers touched the strings. 





ELEGANT TOM COLLINS. 


To speak of Tom Collins in any other way than 
by his usual title of Elegant would be like 
speaking of Harold Harefoot, Edwin the Fair, 
the Black Prince, or Louis Debonnaire, without 
their distinguishing adjectives. Tom Collins was 
known to his acquaintances only as Elegant Tom, 
and he was well entitled to the epithet. He was 
of good family; and, being independent in his 
circumstances, he was not educated for a profes- 
sion; but he was taught a good many accom- 
plishments. In music he was something more 


than a proficient upon the guitar, the piano, and | 


the violin. Then he hada fine voice—a delicious 
tenor—and those who had the good fortune to 
hear him sing used to boast of it as though a 
piece of rare luck had befallen them. 

He was invited everywhere, and he might have 
married any girl he choose; but, as often happens 
in such cases, he seemed never to have been 
touched in his heart by any of the beautiful 
creatures who surrounded him. There was Fanny 
Ormolu, who, they used to say, was dying for 


him; and it was said that her father was so | 
fearful of the effects of Tom’s indifference on his 


daughter’s health, that he was guilty of the in- 


delicacy of offering to settle a large sum of mo- | 
But Tom | 


ney on him if he would marry her. 
had never known what it was to want money, 
and, like an honorable and high-minded fellow as 


he was, refused to sell himself, even at so high a | 


figure and to so beautiful a purchaser. 


They say that old Ormolu was so exasperated | 
at Tom’s refusal, that he vowed he would have | 
satisfaction for the insult; and he was as good | 
He did not permit Tom to know | 


as his word. 
that he entertained any ill-will against him; for, 


if he had, he probably would not have been able | 


to accomplish his purpose. Ormolu was a com- 


mercial gentleman, and his manner of getting | 
satisfaction was a purely business transaction. | 


He set himself deliberately at work to ruin Tom 
by getting all his money. 
Now, Tom was not a spendthrift, nor a gam- 


bler; he had often wished that his income was | 


larger, for he was ambitious of owning a yacht, 
but was unable to indulge in that costly enjoy- 


| by a speculation in Short Island Railroad Stock. 
| Tom, not being familiar with stock operations, 
asked how it could be done; whereupon Peter 
explained to him that certain parties who held 
the stock were going to run it up, and that the 
stock would then begin to rise, and there was no 
knowing where it would stop. What Peter pro- 
posed that Tom should do was, to buy in while it 
was down, and when the rise should reach its 
height to sell out, and pocket the profits. 

‘*Can I rely on the rise taking place ?”’ asked 
Tom, who had not a very clear notion of the 
| nature of the transaction. 

‘*Trust to me,” replied Peter, with a knowing 
wink, which seemed to Tom so full of sagacity, 
that he determined to trust to him, and accord- 
ingly gave an order to the firm of Slicer, Son 
and Co., to purchase for his account, about ten 
times as many shares of the Short Island Rail- 
| road Stock as he had the means to pay for, Peter 
| undertaking to carry over the stock, as he called 
‘it, for thirty days, in which time the rise was 
| sure to occur. 

Tom did not know that his friend Peter Slicer 
‘was paying attention to Fanny Ormolu; and, 
‘even if he had, he could never have imagined 
'that old Ormolu was making use of the young 
stock broker to ruin his friend. But such was 
| the fact. 

Short Island Railroad Stock went up one per 
' cent. that day, but the next it went down two, 
and the next four more, and Tom received a brief 
note from Slicer, Son and Co., informing him 
that he was their debtor for losses on the Short 
Island Railroad Stock, in a sum that considerably 
| exceeded his entire fortune. 

The ruin of Thomas Collins, Esq. was com- 
plete. The Slaughter House never witnessed a 
more decided cleaning out than in the case of my 
elegant friend. But it does not take long for a 
person to find out that he is poor, and Elegant 
Tom Collins immediately began to have a sense 
of the true state of his case He had nothing in 
| the world left but his watch and a few articles of 
| jewelry by which he could raise money enough to 
| discharge the few debts he owed, and which were 
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ment; so when his young friend Peter Slicer, of demanded by a rude pertinacity that he had 


the firm of Slicer, Son and Co., the great stock- 


brokers of Third street, one day said to him, as | 
if by accident, ‘‘Tom, how would you like to 


enter into a little speculation, by which you 
might make five or ten thousand dollars or so?” 
Tom opened his eyes, and eagerly replied he 
would like nothing better. 

Peter then carelessly remarked he could put 
Tom in the way of making at least that amount 
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| never known before. 

What Tom suffered, or how he struggled, none 
knew but himself, for he was too proud to com- 
‘plain, and, to all appearances, he was as light- 

hearted and cheerful as ever he had been in his 
most prosperous days. Butas the writer of these 
lines was one day hurrying down Chestnut street 
to escape from the crowd of that noisy thorough- 
fare, he was suddenly arrested near the corner of 
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Third, by a tap on the shoulder. Turning round, 
he saw Elegant Tom Collins, with his coat but- 
toned closely up to his throat, and looking un- 
comfortably sharp, serious, and, in fact, seedy. 

‘* How are you?” said Tom, in his usual ele- 
gant manner; but without waiting for a reply, 
he continued, ‘‘You needn’t ask me how I am, 
for I discern by your looks that you can tell. I 
am hungry.” 

Elegant Tom Collins hungry ! 

I was too much shocked by this humiliating 
confession from a man whom I had known and 
envied in his happier days, to disguise my feel- 
ings. ButI put my hand in my pocket to feel 
for my purse. 

‘‘Thank you,” said Tom; ‘it is very gener- 
ous in you to anticipate my request. It is buta 
trifle that I need, and I will repay you soon.” 

I offered him the contents of my purse; but 
he would not take more than a quarter eagle gold 
piece. 

‘*You know something of my history,” said 
Tom; ‘‘ how I once lived, and how I lost my 
property ; but how I have lived since you do not 
know, and [ shall not distress you by telling. 
Look,” said he, and he unbuttoned his thread- 
bare coat, when I saw that he had on neither 
vest nor shirt. ‘I am actually reduced to this 
extreme,” said he, and his voice quivered as he 
spoke. 

‘¢Good heavens!” said I, ‘‘can this be true? 
What, Elegant Tom Collins, with all his accom- 
plishments, his rich acquaintances, his knowledge 
of the world, and in a city like this, where em- 
ployment is so readily obtained, reduced to 
want! It cannot be true.” 

‘¢ But it is true,” said Tom, ‘impossible as it 
may seem to you, and all because I was not 
brought up to a regular profession. My accom- 
plishments were not of a kind to bring me money 
in an honorable way, and I made up my mind 
that if I could not live honorably, I would prefer 
not to live at all. 

As Tom spoke these words, he looked more ele- 
gant in his shabby suit than ever he had done in 
his happier days; and, in spite of his poverty, I 
actually felt poor beside him. 

It was about three months after I parted with 
Tom at Third and Chestnut streets, that, as I 
was walking in the neighborhood of Broad and 
Walnut streets, I met him coming out of a well- 
known club-house. I started back with amaze- 
ment as I saw him, for Tom was now dressed as 
well as I had ever before seen him; not obtru- 
sively made up, but with an air of studied ele- 
gance that was newto him. He appeared a little 
embarrassed when he first caught my eye, but 
his old manner soon returned. ‘I owe you a 
trifle, I think,” said he; ‘let me pay it.” And 


he pulled out a silk purse which seemed to be 





full of gold and silver, and reached me a quarter 
eagle. 

‘* This is the principal,’ said he; ‘‘now do me 
the favor to accept this for interest ;” and he 
took a handsome seal ring from his finger, which 
he put upon mine. 

The reappearance of Elegant Tom Collins in 
what is called society was a topic of universal 
conversation in fashionable circles, and once more 
invitations began to pour in upon him, so that he 
might, if he had had the capacity, have eaten 
three dinners daily, and have danced in the most 
brilliant company in town nearly every night. 
But a great change was perceptible in Tom’s 
manner. He was the same Elegant Tom Collins 
he had ever been; faultless in his manner, re- 
fined in his conversation, incredible in dress, and 
handsomer, if possible, than before his retire- 
ment. ‘* But he is so subdued in his style,” was 
the remark of everybody. He never danced, 
and when he was pressed to sing, he always eva- 
ded the request by pleading a slight hoarseness. 
Where did he get his money ? for it was known 
that Tom paid as he went, and not a soul of his 
acquaintance could accuse him of borrowing. 

This question began to grow extremely inter- 
esting and puzzling, for the manner in which 
Tom had been cleaned out by his speculation in 
Short Island Railroad Stock, by his friend Peter 
Slicer, was as notorious as his subsequent pov- 
erty and retirement from the world. The excite- 
ment at last reached its calenture, when it was 
discovered that Julia Laurens, daughter of the 
celebrated and wealthy physician of that name, 
had actually encouraged Tom’s advances, and 
that he had been forbidden her father’s house be- 
cause he refused to tell how he gained his income. 

The report of this interesting circumstance in- 
vested the mystery of Tom’s prosperity with a 
romantic interest, and the excitement became 
absolutely furious. It was impossible to enter a 
house without hearing the subject discussed, and 
even merchants talked about it on ’Change. 

The women had their own innocent surmises 
about Tom; some believed that he got his money 
by writing poems for Graham’s Magazine; while 
others said that he gambled. The men, of course, 
gave shrewder guesses; and one party maintained, 
with some plausibility, that Tom Collins was em- 
ployed in the English recruiting business. Some 
ill-natured people hinted that he was employed 
in circulating counterfeit money. He was ac- 
cused of picking pockets, of buying lottery tick- 
ets, and other disreputable practices; but the 
strict integrity of Tom’s conduct, and his perfect 
frankness on all subjects concerning himself, ex- 
cept that impenetrable mystery of the source of 
his income, put every ungenerous suspicion to 
rest. There was one rather striking peculiarity, 
however, about Tom’s movements. Nobody had 
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zeen him, except on Sanday nights, between the 
hours of seven and ten. Every place of amuse- 
ment in the city was ransacked in vain during 
these hours, but no sigus of Tom Collins could 
anywhere be found, and he continued to be a 
subject of talk in society, where he was still well 
received in spite of all the evil things that were 
surmised about him. 

Doctor Laurens, Julia’s father, was a most 
passionate lover of music, and he was so catholic 
in his tastes that he could enjoy one kind of mu- 
sic as well as another, and when there was no 
opera, and his patients would permit it, he would 
go to hear the Ethiopian minstrels, and sit 
through the entire performance. 

There was one member of the Ethiopian band, 
where the Doctor was in the habit of going, who 
had completely fascinated him, which was not 
much to be wondered at, for he had fascinated 
everybody else who heard him; and when he 
appeared there was sure to be an overflowing 
house. The Doctor seldom failed to be present 
whenever this public favorite appeared, which 
was nearly every night; and seeing his name upon 
the bills for a benefit, the Doctor resolved to go. 

In the midst of the performance, a boy in the 
gallery threw a piece of orange-peel on the stage, 
and the popular ‘ minstrel,’”? whose name was 
Higgins, by an unlucky step, put his foot upon 
it, and fell with a loud crash. His companions 
carried him off the stage; directly after, the 
leader of the band came on, and asked if there 
was a physician in the house, as Mr. Higgins was 
badly hurt by his fall. Dr. Laurens promptly 
stepped forward and offered his services. The 
artist had struck his head, but was only stunned. 
The Doctor, however, did as all doctors do on 
such occasions, whipped out his lancet and bled 
the patient, while one of his companions, with a 
bowl of water and sponge wiped the burnt cork 
from the face of the unconscious minstrel. 

Higgins presently opened his eyes, and stared 
wildly about him, while the Doctor shrieked out, 

**Good gracious! It is Elegant Tom Collins!’ 

The sound of the Doctor’s voice and the sight 
of his astonished countenance brought Tom to his 
senses. He knew at once that his secret was dis- 
covered, and comprehended in a moment the con- 
sequences that must follow its revelation to 
his friends and society. 





** Doctor,” said he, faintly, ‘‘it is no use to 
dissemble further. You know my secret; let 
me request you to keep it to yourself.” 

“Oh! my dear fellow,” said the Doctor, ‘* you 
are perfectly safe in my hands; don’t be uneasy. 
For the credit of my own family, at least, I 
shall not be likely to proclaim that a gentleman 
who has visited at my house is a member of a 
troupe of Ethiopian minstrels. I wish you a 
goed evening, sir.” 

It very oddly happened that, before midnight, 
all the members of the Club, to which the Doc- 
tor belonged, knew that Elegant Tom Collins had 
retrieved his fortune by joining the Ethiopian 
ministrels, and the news spread like lightning. 

Tom received a package early in the morning 
from Julia, enclosing all the billet-doux and 
trinkets he had sent her, and requesting a return 
of all she had ever sent him. The note was as 
devoid of feeling or sentiment as a lawyer’s dun- 
ning letter; and Tom wrote one in reply, which 
was quite as cold and business-like. 

‘‘ Well,” said I to Tom, on meeting him a few 
days after his accident, which would very likely 
have proved fatal to him but for his woolly wig, 
‘‘do you intend to give up society or the min- 
strels ?” 

‘¢ What should an honest man care for socie- 
ty?” said he. ‘*When I was an idler, living 
on the property my father’s industry had pro- 
cured me, society petted me and cherished me. 
When I lost my property, society turned a cold 
shoulder to me, but petted the villain who had 
robbed me of it. When, by the honest exercise 
of the only accomplishments I had been taught, 
I was enabled to appear like a gentleman, society 
again received me with open arms, although it 
imagined I was a gambler or a pickpocket ; but 
when it is found my money was honestly ob- 
tained—that I wronged no one, owed no one— 
society rejects me again, and the girl who was 
willing to marry me as a swindler, turns her 
back upon me as an honest man.” 

I am afraid that Tom was misanthropical ; for, 
as he soon after became possessed of a consid- 
erable fortune by the death of a relative, he 
quitted the minstrels and went to Paris, where, 
I have heard, he still lives in great splendor, and 
is famous for his dinners, to which none of his 
countrymen are ever invited. 
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THE WANDERER. 


_ 


THE world is wide to walk on weary feet, 
With step by step along each lengthening mile; 
Never the sunbeams on a cottage smile, 
Where love and quiet build their cool retreat, 
But, inly sad, I ask a home as sweet; 
Then happy dreams a little way beguile, 
Rounding the wide earth to a tiny isle, 





Where all delights in a green circle meet. 
But the broad world re-pains my lifted eye; 
I wander homeless by a thousand homes ; 
I tire of this unbounded liberty ; 
’Tis no right freedom that forever roams : 
A cot, a green field, and sweet company 
Of wife and babes, were world enough for me! 





PICTURES 


OF AUTUMN. 


BY H. 


S. CORNWALL. 


Bearine the shining sickle in his hand, 
And crowned with chaplets of the nodding wheat, | 
Autumn, the reaper, stalks along the land, 


With drifts of dead leaves blown about his feet. 


Blazoned in gorgeous hues the forests stand, 
In glories that the raptured artist loves; 
As if the colored skies of fairy land 
Had settled on the melancholy groves. 


No longer rings the mower’s sharpening blade— 
No more the black bird whistles in the sedge— 

No more the crimson-fingered village maid 
Seeks the wild fruitage of the berry hedge. 


But piping from the north, chill breezes tell 
Boreal stories of the polar hills ; 

The morning-glory droops its purple bell, 
The lily fails beside her native rills, 


Now comes the Indian Summer—like a flush 
Upon the cheek of the declining year— 

The skies are cloudless, and a balmy hush, 
Dream-like, pervades the azure atmosphere. 


Soft winds that wander from the golden west, 
Thaw the fair frost-work of the window panes; 
And like the encampment of a host at rest, 
The tented corn stacks dot the harvest plains. 


Soon housed upon the great barn’s spacious floor, 
Huge-heaped the product of the field will lie— 

And rusties gather round the garnered store, 
While the tin lantern swings and gleams on high 


The pewter mug of cider passes round— 
They joke, they work, they talk of that, or this: 
And often as the “scarlet ear” is found, 
Loud-smacking sounds the customary kiss! 


Hither repair, beneath the mellow moon, 
The rustic youth and maid—while from within, 
Fingered unskillful, through some common tune, 
Resounds the venerable violin. 


An instrument of universal worth— 
The solace once of some departed sire— 
It cheers the farmer at his kitchen hearth, 
And leads the treble in the village choir. 


The brown hare pattering through the withered leaves, 
Turns her sharp ears and lists the baying hound, 





That doubling on her track, she still deceives, 
While with the hunter’s horn the hills resound. 


The school-boy shouting in the sounding glades, 
Startles to hear a voice so like his own; 

As frolie echo, hidden in her shades, 
Replies abrupt, and imitates his tone. 


By lonely lakes and marshy-bottomed vales, 
The water fowl assemble night by night; 

Till all the covey, warned by cooler gales, 
Trails to the south its long loquacious flight. 


The squirrel chirring on the walnut bough, 
Answers the quail that pipes beneath the thorn; 

The windmill in the distance, turning slow, 
Beckons the farmer with his load of corn. 


No more the lark proclaims the morn at hand, 
Or clover slopes entice the rover bee ; 

And like huge phantoms blown across the land, 
The streaming fogs move inward from the sea, 


But now the sun grows wan in his decline, 

And sundown splendors flush the distant height; 
And seen afar between the hills of pine, 

Dim rivers glimmer in his yellow light. 


Anon the moon, night’s priestess pale and proud, 
Imperial mistress of the restless main, 

Swims up through banks of rosy-dappled cloud, 
Attended by her vast and wandering train. 


White wreaths of silver mist, zone over zone, 
Around the lonesome mountain peaks are curled; 
Majestic night ascends her starry throne, 
And sways her ebon sceptre o’er the world. 


And is there not a meaning deep and grand, 

For thee, oh, child of earth! enwritten here— 
A page of truth that all may understand, 

Who read the record of the rolling year? 


Ah, yes! these fading fields and sober skies— 
These withered woods and moaning winds attest, 
That earthly beauty fades away and dies, 
That man, too, has his autumn like the rest. 


His life is like the flow'ret of the glade, 

That bursts the bud, and reddens into bloom— 
That lives its little day of sun and shade, 

And drops into the universal tomb. 





FRIENDSHIP 


Y 


MUSINGS. 





BY FRANK FOREST. 





AWAKE, my lyre, and let me hear 
The saddest strains that in thee lie. 
Let every note come soft and low, 
As ocean’s melody. 


Hark! let each voice be silent now! 
Hush, warbler, cease thy joyous lay! 
Stop, zephyr, in thy wandering, 
My heart is sad to-day. 
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I’m thinking now of one who’s gone 

Where friends most dear roam glad and free: 
But I hear a foostep soft— 

It is—ah, yes, ’tis she! 
She whispers, oh! what blissful words ! 

They flow like echoes from the skies: 
“Rejoice lone one, we’ve met again 

In friendship’s holy ties.” 
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GAMBLING. 


GAMBLING is said to have been invented by the 
Lydians, when under the pressure of great fa- 
mine; to divert themselves from their sufferings, 
they contrived dice, balls, tables, etc. More 
likely, says a learned censor, the passage ought 
to be otherwise translated. ‘‘The Lydians hav- 
ing contrived dice, balls, and tables, and invented 
gaming, were reduced to great famine, and to 
extreme sufferings.” In plain truth, while en- 
gaged in this practice, they could think of noth- 
ing else; their property, their farms, their looms, 
their nets, their establishments of industry were 
all lying waste; their time and talents were all 
observed in this intoxicating pursuit. 

At what period gaming was introduced into 
England, it would be difficult to determine; but 
there are few countries where it is carried on to 
a greater extent. 

Montaigne seems to have been well aware of 
the evils of gaming, and gives us the reason why 
he relinquished it. ‘* I used,” says he, ‘to like 
formerly games of chance with cards and dice ; 
but of that folly I have long been cured, merely 
because I found that whatever good countenance 
1 put on when [ lost, I did not feel my vexation 
the less.”” More than that, we have seen the best 
of friends sit down to the gaming table in perfect 
good humor, but rose up from it enemies for life. 
Who can describe the abandonment too frequently 
attendant on this destructive practice; the friend- 
ship of such men is a confederacy in vice, and 
that they cannot depend on each other, has been 
exemplified by its fatal consequences—its deterio- 
rating influence upon the temper and disposition, 
as well as the pecuniary affairs—its false effects, 
in short, both to the unhappy individual who is 
curst with the propensity and to society in general. 
Connecting cause with effect, it leads to misery, 
and everlasting ruin, even to robbery and murder. 

In gaming, Judge Blackstone says, several 
parties engaged to cast lots to determine upon 
whom the ruin shall at present fall, that the rest 
may be saved a little longer, Taken in any light, 
this is an offence of the most alarming nature, 
tending, by necessary consequence? to promote 
public idleness, theft, and debauchery, among 
those of a lower class; and, among persons of a 
superior rank, it hath frequently been attended 
with the sudden ruin and desolation of ancient 
and opulent families, an abandonment of every 
principle of honor and virtue, and too often hath 
ended in self-murder. To this passion of gam- 
bling every valuable consideration has been made 
a sacrifice ; and itis a passion which has lamenta- 
bly prevailed in our own country, and which 
we seem to have derived from the ancient Ger- 
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mans; who, according to the account given of 
them by Tacitus, were bewitched with the spirit 
of play to a most exorbitant degree. ‘‘ They 
addict themselves,” says he, ‘‘to dice (which is 
wonderful) when sober, and as a serious employ- 
ment, with such a mad desire of winning or los- 
ing, that, when stripped of everything else, they 
will stake at last their liberty, and then their 
very selves. The loser goes into a voluntary 
slavery, and, though younger and stronger than 
his antagonist, suffers himself te be bound and 
sold. And this perseverance in so bad a cause, 
they call the point of honor.” ‘* One would think, 
says Blackstone, that Tacitus was describing a 
modern gambler. Against a spirit so frantic, 
laws can be of little avail, because the same 
false sense of honor that prompts a man to sac- 
rifice himself, will deter him from appealing to 
a magistrate. Yet it is proper that restricting 
and protecting laws should be enacted, and that 
they should be publicly announced, and repeat- 
edly inculcated, if possible, to preserve the un- 
wary, if not to reclaim those who are on the 
brink of ruin.” Father le Compte, in his Travels 
to China, says, ‘‘Gaming is equally prohibited 
among the common people and the mandarins ; 
and yet this does not hinder their playing, and 
frequently losing all they hayve—their lands, 
houses, children, and even their wives, which are 
all sometimes laid on a single card.” Shaks- 
peare says, ‘keep a gamester from the dice, and 
a good student from his book, and it is wonder- 
ful.’’ Lord Bacon says, ‘‘a gamester, the greater 
the master he is in his art, the worse man he is.”’ 
And Addison says, ‘‘ could we look into the 
mind of acommon gamester, we should see it full 
of nothing but trumps and matadores; his slum- 
bers are haunted with kings, queens and knaves.”’ 
To those who play cards and other games as 
an innocent amusement, we may trace the most 
aggravated injuries resulting from gambling. It 
is there that young men of talents, education, 
and wealth, take the degree of entered appren- 
tice. The example of men in high life, men in 
public stations and responsible offices, has a 
powerful and corrupting influence on society, 
and does much to increas? the evil, and forward, 
as well as sanction the high-handed robbery of 
fine dressed black legs. The gambling hells in 
our cities, tolerated and patronized, are a dis- 
grace to any nation bearing a Christian name, 
and would be banished from a Pagan community. 
Gambling assumes a great variety of forms, from 
the flipping of a cent in the bar room for a glass of 
whiskey, up to the splendidly furnished faro bank 
room, where men loose thousands of dollars. 








THE SPANIARD CHALLENGING CARL. 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, BY FLORENCE AVENEL. 





Ir is a young student who relates this fearful | whose bronze-like curls give to his countenance 


story. Anautumnnight. Ten choice spirits met 
together after a.day of intellectual toil. Rhine 
wine, meerschaums, and all the students expe- 
riencing that half-dreamy weariness which is of- 
ten accompanied by a vague wish for the excite- 
ment of something horrible! What more was 
wanted to make a ghost story ‘tell well?” Al- 


lons! It is Leopold who speaks. Leopold, 
28 





something of the antique grace of the Apollo. 
Leopold, with the spiritual eye, whose brow and 
lips grow paler and paler as the wearied accents 
of his voice accompany his terrible recital—even 
as the plash of the sad waves attend the death- 
song of the wrecked and lonely mariner. Listen! 
He speaks : 

“Thirty years ago, Adelaida and I (you all 
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know my fair sister,) were seated at eve in the 
balcony of the house of an old friend. Meeta 
L——, to whom I am now affianced, was one of 
the party. How beautiful she looked. Her 
sunny hair —.” 

‘¢A thousand mercies!’’ exclaimed Joseph Lei- 
ben, who was seated near Leopold; ‘‘if Leopold 
once begins to speak of the charms of Mademoi- 
selle Meeta L—— , we need not expect to hear 
the ghost story to night! Iam going to sleep, 
myself.” 

With this, the blond student (Joseph always 
must have his joke,) leaned back in his comfort- 
able chair and closed his merry eyes, with every 
appearance of extreme fatigue—while a bow from 
the graceful Leopold acknowledged the covert 
compliment to his betrothed. He continued :— 

‘‘Suddenly we observed coming up the garden 
path a Spaniard. He was one of those Spanish 
merchants who can always be recognized by their 
gaiters and their little open waistcoats, and their 
slashed trowsers showing their naked knees. 
You know what an air of mingled pride and mis- 
ery blends in their faces. This one had, as usual, 
the cloth sandals bound to his feet, with narrow 
leather straps, and the red cloak worn so jauntily. 
His embrowned face was encircled by black locks, 
and he had wide, geld ear-rings in his ears. His 
appearance was even more wild than is common 
to his kind. I was very weary, having traveled 
from T Our company consisted of a large 
party, among whom were those gentlemen who 
had found a hunting party that day with Herr 
Von L , and among others, was Carl Von 
8 , who you know is now affianced to Adelai- 
da. I wish that he were here to vouch for the 
truth of my story; but when he returns to Hei- 
delberg, you shall ask him yourselves if it be not 
true. Our situation was as romantic as the cir- 
cumstances [am about to detail. The balcony 
received a faint light from the lamps in the in- 
terior of the castle, just sufficient to illuminate 
the marble cheek of Mademoiselle Meeta.”’ 

Here Joseph assumed an expression of resigna- 
tion—stopped his ears, whistled, and looked at 
the ceiling. 

‘‘The hunting party were artistically grouped 
together. Adelaida leaned on the railing of the 
balcony, and the wife of mine host, like a statue 
in a niche, sat between the marble pillars which 
formed the end of the porch. Her snowy gar- 











_ ments and motionless attitude, the classic beauty 


ef her person —.”’ 

‘*« He will never be anything but an artist, this 
excellent Leopold,” said Antonin, the third stu- 
dent, to Max, who sat near him. 

«And a sort of clair-obscur fell upon the whole 
party. At this moment the Spaniard appeared, 
and I observed that his eye fell on Carl Von S—. 
He asked for charity, not in money, but to be 


and guttural. 








allowed to rest at the chateau L—— ; for a storm, 
he assured us, was rising. Mine host, with true 
German hospitality, invited him to be seated— 
and he sat down near Carl Von 8 , Who I now 
observed involuntarily shrunk from him.” 

To interrupt the awkward silence which now 
prevailed, Madame L remarked that there 
was going to be a fearful storm. 

‘*Yes,”’ said Carl Von 8 ; ‘itis a verita- 
ble Walpurgis night. The sort of night we calla 
witch’s sabbath.”’ 

‘‘Truly it is,” said Meeta, in her sweet voice, 
which sounded like an Molian flute through the 
still night. 

Joseph thrummed a tune on the table. Sud- 
denly the Spaniard spoke. His voice was deep 
The uneasiness of Carl Von 8 
seemed to increase at the sound of his accent. I 
may as well mention at this juncture, that I be- 
lieve that Spaniard to have been the devil.” 

‘“‘This is becoming exciting,” said two or 
three of the students ; the rest roused themselves. 

‘*At this moment the moon, which had been 
obscured, poured forth a sudden light, which fell 
on the form of the dev— no! the Spaniard. I ob- 
served that Adelaida was watching Carl. The 
words of the Spaniard were these: ‘ Sorcerers 
and ghosts prefer for their Sabbath a fine clear 
moonlight night to a storm, such as this night, 
will appal you all.’ 

‘All of us, I am convinced, experienced a 
certain uneasiness at the sound of the stranger’s 
voice. The gay, convivial tone of our conversa- 
tion had ceased. Madame L—— beckoned to 
her husband to come and seat himself beside her. 
Carl Von 8 now exclaimed in a voice which I 
should scarcely have known to he his, so unlike 
his usual tones did it sound, ‘It appears that 
you pretend to know the habits of ghosts, and 
that they have told you that they do not like to 
get muddy or wet.’ He had not finished his 
sentence before the Spaniard darted a terrible 
look at him, saying: ‘Young man, do not speak 
so lightly of things of which you know nothing!’ ” 

‘‘Would you undertake to make me believe in 
the existence of ghosts?” said Carl, in a disdain- 
ful voice. 

‘*Perhaps,” answered the Spaniard, ‘if you 
will have the courage to look at me.”’ 

The young man rose suddenly, red with anger, 
but he grew calm immediately, and seated him- 
self tranquilly, saying, ‘‘ You would have paid 
dearly for that remark, had it not been that of a 
madman,” 

‘That of a madman,” exclaimed the Spaniard, 
rising in his turn. ‘‘ Well, then,’”’ said he, 

















striking a table which stood on the porch with 
his fist, and throwing upon it a heavy leathern 
purse, ‘‘ here are thirty quadruples which I offer 
to loose, if, before an hour I do not make you see 








THE GHOST’S KISS. 
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—yes, you who look so determined—the face of 
any one of your friends whom you shall name, 
though he shall have been dead this ten years ; 
and if, after recognising him, you will suffer him 
to imprint a kiss on your lips. 

An involuntary shudder ran through our 
party. Adelaida watched Carl with anxiety. 
Madame L. placed her hand on the shoulder of 
her husband, and the table on which the hand of 
Carl Von 8 was resting, trembled. 

‘¢*The Spaniard looked so fearful as he said 
these words, that I myself experienced something 
resembling fear.”” Carl, with a proud and mock- 
ing look, said: ‘ You’ll do that, will you?” 

‘*Yes,” answered the Spaniard, “and I will 
loose these thirty quadruples if I do not do it. 
On condition, however, that you loose a similar 
sum if I keep my promise and if you fail.” 

Carl Von 8 was silent for a moment. 
Adelaida approached him and whispered, ‘‘ accept 
the challenge, and I will return a favorable an- 
swer to the letter which you addressed to me 
yesterday.” 

Carl kissed the hand of the fair girl, and then 
said gaily to the Spaniard, “‘ thirty quadruples, 
my worthy sorcerer, I think you must forget that 
I was one of the hunting party and have not my 
purse with me, but here are five quadruples, as 
I live, (he drew them from his pocket,) I am 
your man if they will suffice.” 

The Spaniard silently put his purse in his 
pocket, saying, in a disdainful tone, ‘*So you 
back out, my worthy youth.” 

‘‘T back out!” exclaimed the enraged Carl, 
‘Oh! if I had but thirty quadruples you would 
see whether I would back out or not.” 

‘¢Here are four more,” said I, ‘I will add 
them to your bet.” 

I had no sooner made this proposition, than 
five or six persons, led away like me by the sin- 
gularity of the challenge, offered also to take 
part in the bet; and in less time than it would 
take Joseph to say something witty, the Spaniard’s 
sum was complete. The man seemed so sure of 
success that he pocketed the sum and we made 
ready for the experiment. 

For this purpose we choose a little arbor, isola- 
ted in the garden, so that there might be no 
trickery. We looked all over it—we assured 
ourselves that there was no outlet to it buta 
window, which was firmly closed—and at which 
we all placed ourselves, except such as, in order 
to see more easily, remained at the door, which 
was likewise closed. In order that Carl might 
see the name of whatever friend the Spaniard 
would summon, at the request of the latter, 
writing materials were placed on a small table 








which was in the arbor, and we carried away all | 


the lights. Only the moonlight, which the rising 


clouds rendered vague and uncertain, illuminated 





the arbor. We were deeply interested in the 
issue of the scene, and we all maintained a pro- 
found silence. Adelaida was fearfully pale. The 
Spaniard now commenced chaunting in a sad and 
sweet voice, these singular words: 


* Bursting the narrow coffin, 
Its sad and lonely tomb, 
The snowy phantom darkly comes 
From the earth’s deep silent womb !” 


After the first verse, he solemnly raised his 
voice and said: “You have asked to see your 
friend, Frederick Vailat, who was drowned three 
years ago, passing the Pensaquelac! What do 
you now behold ?” 

‘‘T see,”’ said the young student, ‘‘ a whiteish 
light, which arises at the side of the window, but 
it is without form and is but an uncertain cloud.” 

We were stupified with horror and surprise. 

‘“‘ Are you afraid ?” demanded the Spaniard, in 
a loud voice. 

‘‘T am not afraid,” answered Carl, in a voice 
no less assured, 

Adelaida trembled violently. We scarcely 
breathed. The Spaniard was silent a moment, 
then he struck the earth with his foot, three 
several times, and-chaunted anew, but in a 
louder and more gloomy voice than before: 


“The pallid corpse, whose face the wave 
Has almost washed away, 
In dripping garments from the grave, 
Doth make its slimy way.” 


The chaunt finished, the Spaniard turned again 
to the door, and giving his voice a still more 
solemn intonation, he said: 

«You who have dared to wish to penetrate the 
mysteries of the tomb, what see you?” 

We listened with anxiety. Adelaida could 
scarcely support herself. The student answered 
in a calm voice, like that of aman relating a 
passing occurrence: 

**I see this vapor lengthening out and taking 
the form of a phantom, his head is covered with 
a long veil, he stays where he arose.” 

‘* Are you afraid?” demanded the Spaniard in 
an insolent tone. 

The brave and firm voice of the student an- 
swered, ‘‘ No, I am not afraid.” 

We could scarcely breath, so great was our 
surprise, so busily did we watch the strange 
movements of the Spaniard, who now raised his 
arms above his head three times, invoking a name 
fearful to pronounce, and then chaunted a third 
couplet of his infernal song, but this time with 
weird-like cries: 


“So that the phantom from the grave 
May know my mortal face, 
I will extend my arms to him 
And ask for his embrace.” 


The Spaniard, at the end of this verse, repeat- 
ed his terrible question: ‘‘What see you?” 

‘‘T see,”’ answered Carl, hurriedly, ‘‘ the phan- 
tom advancing—he raises his veil—it is Fred- 
erickVailat--he approaches the table---he writes— 
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he has written--it his signature, Frederick Vailat.”’ 

‘¢ Are you afraid now, my boasting friend?” 
screamed the Spaniard. 

There was a moment of silence, too horrible 
for language to express it, and then Carl an- 
swered in a voice more loud than bold: ‘No, I 
am not afraid.” 

Then the Spaniard, as if seized with frenzy, 
began to sing with strange howlings, this last 
and most horrible verse. My sister seized my 
arm. 

* Now to the mortal saith the corpse, 
Come near and let me rest 

My pallid cheek upon thy lips, 
My head upon thy breast!” 

‘‘What do you see?” cried the Spaniard in 
thundering tones. 

‘*He comes—-he approaches me—he pursues 
me—he extends his arms—he will touch me !— 
Help !—help me !-—-Save me! 

‘*Are you afraid,” shrieked the Spaniard with 
ferocious joy. 

A piercing cry—then one of agony—was the 
only response which my friend made to this 
awful demand. 

‘* Help your imprudent friend,” said the Span- 





iard to us, ina bitter tone, ‘‘I have, I trust, | 


gained the bet—but it suffices for me to have 
given this rash boy a lesson—let him take this 
money, (returning the bag which contained our 
contributions, ) and let him learn wisdom for the 
future.” 

Not one of us would touch the money. 
Spaniard threw it on the ground. 
stunned with amazement. 
to admit air. 


The 
We were 


Adelaida had fainted in my arms. 


We opened the door | 





| 


Madame L, could scarcely assist me to recover 
my sister. Carl lay on the floor of the arbor in 
horrible convulsions, When we had, with great 
difficulty, restored him to the use of his facul- 
ties, he demanded where the infamous sorcerer 
was who had subjected him to so horrible a pro- 
fanation—he wished to kill him—he burst from 
us like a mad-man, and only returned after sey- 
eral hours, during which he, myself and Herr 
L——, sought everywhere for the Spaniard, who 
had vanished from our midst, though none of us 
could tell where or how. 

For a long time Adelaida suffered from the 
shock of that dreadful night. She seemed to 
blame herself severely for having subjected Carl 
Von 8 to such a trial. He remains to this 
day and hour, strangely reluctant to hear that 
night spoken of at all, and it is for that reason 
that I have related the story in his absence. 

‘*I1t was probably a hoax,” said Joseph, ‘ in- 
vented by Carl and the stranger, at the expense 
of the whole party.” 

‘*T forgot to mention,”’ said Leopold, quietly, 
‘* that upon the paper, which no one had been seen 
to touch, was written the name of Frederick Vai- 
lat. Explain that Joseph, if you please—for my 
part I have never met with any explanation of 
that night’s occurrences, nor has any of the 
party who were there present—but even if I had, 
I would not tell the explanation.” 

**Oh! no, it spoils a ghost story to explain 
it,’ exclaimed one and all of the students, as 
they prepared to return home. 

‘*Tt will all be explained a hundred years 
hence,” muttered the incorrigible Joseph. 








VENICE BY MOONLIGHT. 


D. W. C. ROBERTS. 


Oh! Venice! wondrous city of the sea! 
Despite thy dreary centuries of war, 
And desolation, still thou’rt beautiful. 
Still, as of yore, the Adriatic wave 


Sounds in thy broad canals, and, pulse-like, beats — 


With hollow echo, ’gainst thy marble walls. 
Oh! proud Saint Mark! 

How beautiful 
The moonlight falls upon thy watery ways! 
Flashing along thy lofty Campanile, 
While the sweet music of the Gondolier 
Vies with it for the palm of loveliness ! 
Both eye and ear are filled to ecstasy, 
With the divine efflux of sight and sound! 
And then on every side, in beauty rise 
Enchanted from the wave, the sculptured fanes 
And costly facades, gorgeously enwrought, 
And blazoned o’er, as with a kingdom’s spoils! 
Here the Rialto rears its graceful arch ; 


And there the sorrow-christened Bridge of Sighs ; 
On either hand, the Doges’ palace domes, 
And hideous dungeon-towers, dark and old, 

All cast their solemn shadows o’er the wave; 
Mellowed beneath the moonlight’s magic wand. 


The golden radiance falls upon the crowds, 
Pouring, as ’twere to some high festival ; 

And listless throngs, that loiter round the quays, 
Or cluster on the bridges— -gliding now, 

In light gondolas, with song-mufiled oars, 
Skimming along, in shoals that scarce disturb 
The glassy surface, gliding with sweet sounds ; 
While the bright prows of polished meial gleam 
Like diamonds in the moonlight—or flash back 
From out the rippling wave—no sound is heard 
That is not musical—the tinkle sweet ; 

Of love’s guitar—the serenader’s sigh, 

Or the responsive choir of gondoliers ! 





SIX MONTHS BEFORE MARRIAGE. 
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BY LIZZIE WHEATLEY. 





‘¢ Tory say Miss Morton is engaged to Robert | a clever young man, he may tread in his father’s 


Hazlewood,” said Miss Augusta Lenox. 

‘**So [ hear,” replied Angila Mervale, (to whom 
this piece of news had been communicated.) How 
can she?” 

‘*How can she, indeed 
‘*he’s an ugly fellow.” 

‘‘Ugly—yes,” continued Angila, ‘‘and such 
disagreeable ugliness, too. I don’t care about a 
man’s being handsome. A plain, black ugliness 
I don’t object to—but red ugliness, oh!” 

«« They say he’s clever,’”’ said Augusta. 

‘¢They always say that, my dear, of any one 
that’s so ugly,” replied Angila. ‘‘I don’t believe 
it; he’s conceited, and I think disagreeable. I 
don’t believe he’s clever.” 

‘‘] remarked, last night,” contirmed Augusta, 
‘“‘that he was very attentive to Mary Morton. 
They waltzed together several times.” 

‘‘Yes, and how badly he waltzed! Mary Mor- 
ton is too pretty a girl for such an awkward, 
ugly man. How lovely she looked last night! 
I hope it is not an engagement—for I quite like 
her.” 

‘‘ Well, perhaps, it is not. It’s only one of the 
on dits, and, probably, a mere report.” 

‘* Who are you discussing, girls?” asked Mrs. 
Mervale, from the other side of the room. 

‘‘Robert Hazlewood and Miss Morton,”’ said 
Augusta. ‘‘ They are said to be engaged.” 

‘*Ah!” said Mrs. Mervale. ‘Is it a good 
match for her?” 

‘‘Oh, no!” chimed in both the girls at once. 
‘¢ He’s neither handsome, nor rich, nor anything.” 

‘*Nor anything,” repeated Mrs. Mervale, 
laughing. ‘‘ Well, that is comprehensive, sure 
enough. A young man who is respectable may 
be a fair match for a girl, without being either 
handsome 9%r rich; but if he is positively ‘ noth- 
ing,’ why, then, I grant you, it is bad—very 
bad. But—” 

‘¢Oh, I believe he’s respectable enough,’’ re- 
plied Augusta, carelessly—for, like most young 
girls, the word ‘respectable’ did not rank very 
high in her vocabulary. 

‘‘And if he is not rich, what are they to live 
on?’’ continued Mrs. Mervale. 

‘‘ Love and the law, Lsuppose,” said her daugh- 
ter, laughing. ‘‘ He’s a lawyer, I believe, is he 
not, Augusta ?”’ 

‘‘Oh!” resumed Mrs. Mervale, ‘“‘a son then 
of old John Hazlewood, I suppose ?” 

‘‘Yes,” replied Augusta. 

‘¢Then he may do very well, continued Mrs. 
Mervale; ‘‘for his father has a large practice, I 
know, and is a very respectable man. If he is 
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replied Augusta ; 
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footsteps.” 

This did not convey any very high elogium in 
the young ladies ears. That young Robert Ha- 
zlewood might be an old John Hazlewood in his 
turn and time, did not strike them as a very bril- 
liant feature. In fact, they did not think much 
more of the old man than they did of the young 
Old gentlemen were not quite at such a 
discount, however, with Mrs. Mervale, as with 
her daughter and friend. And she continued to 
descant upon the high respectability of Mr. Ha- 
zlewood, the elder, not one word in ten of which 
the girls heard—for she, like most old ladies, 
once started upon old times, was thinking of the 
pleasant John Hazlewood of former days, and 
who brought back a host of reminiscences, with 
which she indulged herself and the girls; while 
they, their heads full of last night’s party, and 
Mary Morton and Robert Hazlewood, listened as 
civily as they could, quite unable to keep the 
thread of her discourse—confounding in her his- 
tory Robert Hazlewood’s mother with his grand- 
mother; the girls wondering all the while when 


| she would stop, that they might continue their 


own gossip. 

‘*Angila, you visit Hazlewood’s sister, Mrs. 
Constant ?”’ resumed Augusta. 

‘**Yes; we have always visited the Hazle- 
woods,” replied Angila. ‘I am not intimate 


| with any of them; though they always seemed 








to me those kind of pattern people I dislike.” 

‘*Ts Mr. Constant well off or rich ?” asked Mrs. 
Mervale. 

‘*No, I should think not,” replied Angila, 
‘‘from the way in which they live. They have 
a little bit of a two-story house, and keep only a 
waiter girl. How I do hate to see a woman open 
the door!” she continued, addressing Augusta. 

‘‘So do I,” replied herfriend. ‘I like a man 
servant; a woman looks so shabby.” 

Yes,” resumed Angila; ‘‘ there is nothing I 
dislike so much. ‘No woman servant shall ever 
go to my door.” 

‘Tf you have a man,” suggested Mrs. Mervale. 

‘“‘Of course,”’ said Angila, ‘‘and that I will.” 

‘¢ But suppose you can’t afford it?” 

‘¢T don’t choose to suppose anything so disa- 
greeable and improbable,” replied her daughter, 
laughing. 

‘It may be very disagreeable,” continued her 
mother, ‘‘but I don’t see the improbability of the 
thing, Angila, nor indeed the disagreeability. 
The Constants are young people, and with a 
small family, I think a woman is quite sufficient 
—their house is small; is it not?” 
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**Oh, yes, a little bit of a place.”’ 

‘* Large enough for them, I suppose,” replied 
Mrs. Mervale, whose ideas were not quite as large 
as her daughter’s. 

‘‘Perhaps so,” said Angila; ‘‘but I do hate 
low ceilings so. I don’t care about a large house, 
but I do like large rooms.” 

‘¢ You can hardly have large rooms in a small 
house,” remarked Mrs. Mervale, smiling. 

‘‘Why, Mrs. Astley’s is only a two-story house, 
mother, and the rooms are larger than these.” 

‘‘Yes, my dear, Mrs. Astley’s is an expensive 
house; the lot must be thirty feet wide by—” 

But Angila had no time to go into the dimen- 
sions of people’s ‘‘lots.”” She and Augusta were 
back to the party again, and they discussed upon 
dresses and looks and manners, with great gusto. 
Their criticisms, like most young people, were 
always in extremes. The girls had either looked 
“lovely” or ‘‘frightful”—the young men were 
either ‘‘charming,” or ‘‘odious;” and they, 
themselves, had been in a constant state of either 
delight or alarm. 

‘‘T was so afraid Robert Hazlewood was going 
to ask me to waltz,” said Angila; ‘‘and he 
waltzes so abominably, that I did not know what 
I should do. But, to my delight, he asked me 


only for the next cotilion; I was engaged; I was 
so glad.” 


‘‘Then you did not dance with him ?” 

‘“‘No! to my great joy he walked off angry, I 
believe.” 

‘*Oh, my dear!” remarked Mrs. Mervale. 

‘‘ Why not, mother?” repeated Angila; “he is 
my ‘favorite aversion.’ Well, Augusta,” she 
continued, turning to her young friend, ‘‘ when 
do you sail for New Orleans ?” 

‘“‘On Monday,” replied Augusta. 

‘¢Qn Monday, so soon? Oh, what shall I do 
without you, Augusta?” said Angila, quite pa- 
thetically ‘‘and you will be gone, you think, six 
months ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes, so papa says,” replied the young lady. 
‘He does not expect to be able to return before 
the month of May.” 

‘*Not before May, and it’s only November 
now,’’ said Angila, in prolonged accents of grief, 
‘show much may happen in that time ?” 

‘‘ Yes,” returned her friend, gayly, ‘“‘ you may 
be engaged before that.” 

“‘Not much danger,” replied Angila, laughing. 

‘¢ But remember, Iam to be bridesmaid,” con- 
tinued Augusta. 

‘¢ Certainly,” said Angila, in the same tone; 
‘IT shall expect you on from New Orleans on 
purpose.” 

«* And who will it be, Angila ?” said Augusta. 

‘‘That’s more than I can tell; but somebody 
very charming, I can promise you that,” replied 
Angila. 





‘* By the way, what is your beau idea), Angila? 
I never heard you say,” continued Augusta. 

‘* My beau ideal is as shadowy and indistinct as 
any of Ossian’s heroes,” replied Angila. ‘‘Some- 
thing very distinguished in air and manner, with 
black eyes and hair. These are the only points 
decided on. For the rest, Augusta, I refer you 
to futurity,” she added, gayly. 

‘¢T wonder who you will marry ?” said Augusta, 
with the sudden fervor of a young lady on so in- 
teresting a topic. 

**T don’t know one—nobody | have ever seen 
yet,” replied Angila, with commotion. 

**Must he be handsome ?” said Augusta. 

“‘No,” replied Angila; “‘I don’t eare much 
for beauty. It is not at all necessary, I think, 
a man should have the air of a gentleman, with 
decidedly an expression of talent—heighth, and 
all that—but I don’t care about what you call 
beauty.” 

‘* You are very moderate, indeed, in your re- 
quirements, my dear,” said her mother, laugh- 
ing. ** And pray, my love, what have you to offer 
in return for such extraordinary charms?” 

‘¢ Love, mamma,” replied the gay girl, smiling. 

**And suppose, my dear, your beau should set 
as high an estimate upon himself as you do? 
Your tall, elegant, talented man, may expect 
a wife who has fortune, beauty, and accomplish- 
ments equal to his own.” 

Angila laughed. She was not vain, but knew 
she was pretty, and she was sufficiently of a 
belle, to be satisfied with her own powers; so she 
said, playfully: ‘* Well, then, mamma, he won’t 
be my hero, that’s all.” In which, no doubt, 
she spoke truth. The possession of these gifts 
are very apt to vary in young ladies eyes ac- 
cording to the gentleman’s perception of their 
charms; and one hero differs from another, ac- 
cording as the pronouns ‘‘mine” and ‘thine”’ 
may be prefixed to his title. 

‘And such a bijou of a house as I mean to 
have!” continued Angila, with animation. ‘‘ The 
back parlor and dining-room shall open into a 
conservatory, where I will have any quantity of 
canary birds.” 

‘“*My dear,” interrupted her mother, ‘ what 
nonsense you do talk!” 

‘‘Why, mamma,” said Angila, opening her 
eyes as wide as opera glasses, ‘‘ don’t you like 
canaries ?” 

“Yes, my dear,” replied ..er mother, ‘TI 
don’t object to canaries or conservatories—only 
to your talking of them in this way. They are 
all very well for rich people.” 

‘* Well, then, I mean to be rich,’’ continued 
Angila, playfully. 

‘*That’s the very nonsense I complain of,” 
said her mother. ‘It’s barely possible, but cer- 
tainly only probable, Angila, that you ever should 
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be rich; and considering you have been used to 
nothing of the kind, it really amuses me to hear 
you talk so. Your father and I have lived all 


without either canaries or conservatory, and I 
rather think you'll do the same.” 

* Your father andI!” What a falling off was 
here! Although Angila loved her father and 
mother dearly, she could not imagine herself in- 
tent on household occupations. An excellent 
motherly woman thirty years hence—and that 
her beau ideal should wear ‘‘ pepper and salt,” 
like her father, never crossed her imagination. 
It was all very well for pappa and mamma; but to 
persuade a girl of eighteen that she wants no 
more than her mother, whose heart happens to 
be like Mrs. Mervale’s just then, full of a new 
carpet, that Mr. Mervale is beset alive about af- 
fording, is out of the question; and unreasonable 
though it be, whoever would make the young girl 
more rational, destroys at once the chief charm 
of her youth—the exuberance of her fresh im- 
agination, that gilds not only the future, but 
throws a rosy light upon all surrounding objects. 
Her visions, I grant you, are absurd; but the 
girl without visions, is a clod of the valley; for 
she is without imagination, and without imagi- 
nation what is life? what is love? Never fear 
that her visions will not be fulfilled, and there- 
fore bring disappointment, for the power brings 
the pleasure with it. The girls who dream of 
heroes are those most ready to fall in love with 
anyhody. No girl as hard to please as she, ever 
‘ had a vision, and consequently sees men just as 
they are. And so, if Angila talked nonsense, 
Mrs. Mervale’s sense was not much wiser. An- 
gila was a pretty, playful, romantic girl; rather 
intolerant of the people she did not like, and en- 
thusiastic about those she did; full of life and 
animation, she was a decided belle in the gay 
circle in which she moved. Miss Lenox was her 
dearest friend for the time being, and the pro- 
posed separation for the next six months, was 
looked upon as a cruel affliction, only to be soft- 
ened by the most frequent and confidential cor- 
respondence. 

For the first few weeks of Augusta’s absence, 
the promises exchanged on both sides were ve- 
hemently fulfilled. Letters were written two or 
three times a week, detailing every minute cir- 
cumstance that happened to either. But at the 
end of this time Angila was ata party where she 
met Robert Hazlewood, and he talked to her for 
some time. It was not a dancing party, and 
consequently they conversed together more than 
they had ever done before. He seemed ex- 
tremely amused with her liveliness, and looked 
at her with unmistakeable admiration. Had 
Augusta Lenox been there to see, perhaps Angila 
would not have received his attentions so gra- 





ciously—but there being nothing to remind her of 
his being her ‘ favorite aversion,’ she talked with 


| animation, pleased with the admiration she ex- 
our lives very comfortably and happily, Angila, ) 


cited without being annoyed by any inconveniont 
reminiscences. And not only was Miss Lenox 
absent, but Miss Morton was present, and Angila 
thought she looked over at them a little anx- 
iously—so that a little spirit of rivalry height- 
ened, if not her pleasure, certainly Hazlewood’s 
consequence in her eyes. Girls are often much 
influenced by each other in these matters—and 
the absence of Miss Lenox, who ‘did not think 
much of Robert Hazlewood,” and the presence 
of Miss Morton, who did, had no small influence 
on her future fate. 

‘* Did you have a pleasant party, last evening ?”’ 
asked Mrs. Mervale, who had not been with her 
daughter the evening before. 

‘* Yes, very pleasant,” replied Angila. ‘‘ One 
of the pleasantest ‘talking parties” I have ever 
been at.” 

And ‘‘ who was there?’ and ‘‘who did you 
talk to?’ were the next questions ; which launch- 
ed Angila in a full length description of every- 
thing and everybody—and among them figured 
quite conspicuously Robert Hazlewood. 

‘*¢ And you found him clever ?” said her mother 

‘¢ Oh, decidedly,” replied her daughter. 

‘¢Who? Hazlewood ?” said her brother, look- 
ing up. ‘‘Certainly ; he’s considered one of the 
cleverest among our young lawyers; decidedly a 
man of talent.” 

Angila looked pleased. 
that’s certain,”’ she said. 

‘‘ His father is a® man of talent before him,” 
observed Mrs. Mervale. ‘‘As a family, they 
have always been distinguished for ability. This 
young man is ugly, you say?” 

‘¢ Yes,” replied Angila, though with some hesi- 
tation. ‘‘ Yes, he is ugly, certainly; but he 
has a good countenance, and when he converses 
he is better looking than I thought him.” 

‘It’s a pity he’s conceited,” said Mrs. Mer- 
vale, innocently; (her impressions of the young 
man being taken from her daughter’s previous 
description of him.) ‘‘ Since he really is clever, 
that is such a drawback.” 

‘¢Conceited! I don’t think he is conceited,” 
said Angila, quite forgetting her yesterday’s 
opinion. 

‘‘Don’t you—I thought it was you who said 
so, my dear,” replied her mother. 

‘Yes, I did used to think so,” said Angila, 
slightly blushing at her own inconsistency. “I 
don’t know why I took the idea in my head; but, 
in fact, I talked more to him and became better 
acquainted with him last night than I have ever 
done before. When there is dancing, there is so 
little time for conversation—and he really talks 
very well.” 


‘‘He is agreeable— 
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‘‘He is engaged to Miss Morton, you say ?” 
continued Mrs. Mervale. 

‘¢ Well, I don’t know,” replied Angila ; adding, 
as she remembered the animated looks of admira- 
tion he had bestowed upon herself; ‘‘I doubt it 
—though that is the report.” 

‘* Tlazlewood’s no more engaged to Miss Mary 
Morton than I am,” said young Mervale, care- 
lessly. ‘* Where did you get that idea?”’ 

‘‘ Why, everybody says so, George,” said Angila. 

‘‘Pshaw! Everybody’s saying so, don’t make 
it so.” 

‘* But he’s very attentive to her,’ persisted 
Angila. 

‘¢ Well, and if he is,” retorted Mervale, ‘it 
does not follow that he wants to marry her—you 
women do jump at conclusions and make up 
matches in such a way,” replied her brother, al- 
most angrily. 

‘I believe she likes him,” pursued Angila. ‘I 
think she would have him.” 

‘‘Have him, to be sure she would,’’ replied 
George; not as he supposed the young lady was 
particularly in love with Hazlewood, but as if 
he was a man any one might be glad to have; 
for brothers are very apt to view such cases dif- 
ferently, who refuse young gentlemen for their 
friends without mercy. 

‘‘But he’s ugly, you say?” continued Mrs. 
Mervale, sorrowfully, who, old as she was, liked 
a handsome young man, and always lamented 
when she found mental gifts unaccompanied by 
personal charms. 

** Yes—he’s no beauty, that’s certain,” said 
Angila, gaily. 

‘‘Has he a good air and figure?” pursued 
Mrs. Mervale, still hoping so clever a man might 
be better looking after all. 

‘‘Yes, tolerable,” replied Angila. ‘‘ Middle 
height, nothing remarkable one way or the 
other ;”? and then she went off to tell some 
piece of news, which quite put young Hazle- 
wood out of her mother’s head. 

When Angila next wrote to Augusta—although 
she spoke of the party she had been at—a little 
regard for truth prevented her saying much about 
Robert Hazlewood, and consequently her friend 
was quite unconscious of the large share he had 
in making the party she described so pleasant. 
Hazlewood had really been pleased by Angila. 
She was pretty, and he found her lively and in- 
telligent. He had always been inclined to ad- 
mire her; but she had turned from him once or 
twice in what he had thought a haughty man- 
ner, and consequently he had scarcely known her 
until they had met at this sociable evening party 
of Mrs. Carpenter’s, when accident had placed 
them near each other. The party was so small, 
that when people happened to find themselves 
seated they staid—it requiring some courage for 





a young man to break the charmed ring and 
plant himself before any lady except her beside 
whom fate had placed him. Now Angila had the 
corner seat on a sofa near the fire-place, and Ha- 
zlewood was leaning against the chimney-piece ; 
so that a more easy position for a pleasant talk 
could hardly be conceived in so small a circle. 
Miss Morton was on the other side of the fire- 
place, occupying the corresponding situation to 
Angila’s, and Angila could see her peeping for- 
ward, from time to time, to see if Hazlewood still 
maintained his place. His back was turned to 
her, and so if she did throw any anxious glances 
that way he did not see them. 

Angila met him a few evenings after this at 
the opera, and found that he was a passionate 
lover of music. They talked again, and he very 
well—for he really was a sensible, well educated 
young man. Music is a very fertile source of 
inspiration, and Hazlewood was a connoisseur as 
well as an amateur. She found that he seldom 
missed a night there, and was surprised not to 
have seen him before. She attended the opera 
herself very often. He had seen her, however ; 
and he looked as if it was not easy not to see her 
when she was there. She was pleased, for she 
saw that it was not an unmeaning compliment. 

Mr. Hazlewood’s very clever,’’ she said, the 
next day, ‘‘and his tastes are so cultivated and 
refined. Heis very different from the usual run 
of young men.”” (When a girl begins to think a 
man different from the ‘‘ usual run,” you may be 
sure she is off the common track.) ‘‘ There’s 
something very manly in his sentiments—in- 
dependent and high-toned. He can’t be engaged 
to Mary Morton, for I alluded to the report, 
and he seemed quite amused at the idea. I can 
see he thinks her very silly, which she really is, 
though pretty, but he was too gentlemanly to 
say so.” 

** How then did you find out that he thought 
so?”’ asked George, laughing. 

‘*Oh, from one or two little things. We were 
speaking of a German poem I was trying to get 
the other day, and he said he had it, but intended 
to lend it to Miss Morton—however, he added, 
with such a peculiar smile, that he did not be- 
lieve she wanted to read it, and at any rate, he 
would bring it to me as soon as she returned it. 
He doubted whether she was much of a German 
reader ; and it was more the smile and the man- 
ner in which he said it than the words, that 
made me think he had no very ligh opinion of 
her literary tastes.” 

‘¢ He may not like her any the less for that,” 
said George, carelessly. ‘‘I think your clever 
literary men rarely do value a woman the less for 
her ignorance.” But there was an expression in 
Angila’s pretty face that seemed to contradict 
this assertion—for, like most pretty women, she 
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was vainer of her talents than her beauty, and | 


she thought Hazlewood had been quite struck by 
some of her criticisms the night before. How- 
ever this might be, the intimacy seemed to pro- 
gress at a wonderful rate. He called and 
brought her books, and they had a word to say 
every time they met, which, whether by acci- 
dent or design, was now beginning to be pretty 
often. 

‘¢ You knew old Mr. Hazlewood, mamma,”’ said 
Angila; ‘‘and who did you say Mrs. Hazlewood 
was?’ And now she listened very differently 
from the last time that her mother had launched 
forth on the topic of old times and friends. An- 
gila was wonderfully interested in all the history 
of the whole race—for Mrs. Mervale began with 
the great-grandfather—and she kept the thread 
of the story with singular distinctness, and made 
out the family pedigree on both sides in amazing 
correctness. 

‘¢ Then they are an excellent family, mamma ?” 
she said. 

‘‘To be sure they are,” replied Mrs. Mervale; 
‘‘one of the oldest and best in the city.” 

Its wonderful the quantity of books that An- 
gila had just about this time. But Hazlewood 
was always sending her something, which she 
seemed to take peculiar pleasure in surprising 
him in having finished before they met again. 
And her bright eyes grew brighter; and occa- 
sionally, and not unfrequently either, they had 
an abstracted dreamy look, as if her thoughts 
were far away, occupied in very pleasant visions. 
Whether they were now of Ossian heroes, dark- 
eyed and dim, we doubt. She was rather un- 
pleasantly aroused from her dream, however, by 
a passage in Augusta Lenox’s last letter, which 
was: ‘*What has become of your ‘ favorite 
aversion,’ Robert Hazlewood? When is he and 
Mary Morton to be married? I give her joy of 
him—as you say, ‘how can she?’.” Angila col- 
ored scarlet with vexation, as she sat ‘‘won- 
dering what Augusta meant?” She did not an- 
swer the letter. Some consciousness, mixed with 
a good deal of vexation prevented her. 

Hazlewood’s attentions to Angila began to be a 
great deal talked of. Her mother was congratu- 
lated, and she was complimented—for everybody 
spoke wellof him. ‘ Aremarkably clever young 
man, with very good prospects,” the old people 
said. The young girls talked of him pretty much 
as Angila and Augusta had done, but she did not 
hear that; and the young men said ‘‘ Hazlewood 
was a devilish clever fellow, and Angila Mervale 
would do very well if she could get him.” That 
the young gentleman was desperately in love, 
there was no doubt; and, as for the young lady, 
that she was flattering and pleased and inter- 
ested, is hardly less clear. Her bright eyes 
grew softer and more dreamy every day. Oh, 
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what is she dreaming? What can her visions be 
of now? Can she by any possibility make a 
hero of Robert Hazlewood? Sober, common 
sense would say no; but bright, youthful imagi- 
nation may boldly answer ‘‘why not?” 
however, can only decide that point. 

Two more letters came from Augusta Lenox, 
and were still unanswered. ‘‘ Wait till I am en- 
gaged,” Angila had unconsciously said to herself, 
and then she shed the deepest blush as she 
caught the words that had arisen to her heart. 
She did not wait long, however. Bright, beam- 
ing, blushing and tearful, she soon announced 
the fact to her mother, asking her consent and 
permission to refer Mr. Hazlewood to her father. 

The Mervale’s were very well pleased with the 
match, which in fact was an excellent one. 
Young Hazlewood being in every respect superior 
to Angila, except in appearance, where she had 
the woman’s palm of beauty. Not but that she 
was quick, intelligent and well cultivated, but 
there are more such girls by hundreds in our 
community than there are men of talent, reading, 
and industry to-merif them. And Angila was 
amazing happy to have been one of the fortunate 
few to whose lot such a man falls. 

And now indeed she wrote a long, long letter 
to Augusta, so full of happiness, describing 
Hazlewood as she thought so distinctly that 
Augusta must recognise him at once. So she 
concluded by saying, ‘* And naw I need not name 
him, as you must know who I mean.” 

‘¢7T must know who she means,” said Augusta, 
much perplexed: ‘Why, I am sure I can’t 
imagine who she means. 
with cultivated tastes! 


Time, 


Talented, agreeable, 
Who can she mean. 
Not handsome, but very gentlemanly looking! 
Well, I have no idea who it is; I certainly can- 
not know the man, but as we sail next week, I 
shall be at home in time for the wedding. How 
odd that I should be her bridesmaid in May, after 
all.”” Miss Lenox arrived about a month after the 
engagement had been announced, and found her 
friend brilliant with happiness. After the first 
exclamations and greetings were over, Augusta 
said, with impatient curiosity, ‘* But who is it, 
Angila? you never told me.” 

‘¢But, surely, you guessed at once,” 
gila, incredulously. 

‘No, indeed,” replied her friend, earnestly ; 
«‘] have not the most distant idea.” 

‘Why, Robert Hazlewood, to be sure.” 

‘‘Robert Hazlewood! Oh, Angila, you are 
jesting,’’ exclaimed her friend, thrown quite off 
her guard by astonishment. 

‘¢ Yes, indeed,” replied Angila, with eager de- 
light, attributing her friend’s look of surpriss 


said An- 


| and incredulous tones to quite another source. 
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‘¢*You may well be surprised, Augusta. Is it 


‘not odd that such a man, one of his superior 
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talents, should haye fallen in love with such a 
mad-cap as me!” 

Augusta could hardly believe her ears. But 
the truth is, that Angila had so long since for- 
gotten her prejudice, founded on nothing, against 
Hazlewood, that she was not conscious now that 
she had ever entertained any such feelings. She 
was not obliged, in common phrase, ‘to call her 
own words,” for she quite forgot that she had 
ever uttered them. And now with the utmost 
enthusiasm she entered into all her plans and 
prospects. Told Augusta with the utmost inte- 
rest, as if she thought they must be equally de- 
lightful to her friend, all her mother’s long story 
about the old Hazlewood’s, and what a charming 
nice family they were, (these pattern people she 
hated,) as Augusta remembered, but all of 
which was buried in the happiest oblivion with 
Angila; and the dear little house that was being 
furnished next to Mrs. Constant’s, for her—(one 
of those small houses with low ceilings!) Augusta 
gasped—and how many servants she was going 
to keep, and what a nice young girl she had en- 
gaged already as waiter. 

‘*You mean to have a woman waiter then?” 
Augusta could not help saying. 

‘Oh! to be sure! What should I do with a 
man in such a pretty little establishment as I 
mean to have; and then, you see, we must be 
economical. Mr. Hazlewood is a young lawyer, 
and I don’t mean to let him slave himself to keep 





the two ends together. You'll see what a nice 
economical little house-keeper I’ll be.” 

And in short, Augusta found that the same 
bright, warm imagination that made Robert Ha- 
zlewood everything she wanted him, threw a 
charm over even a small house, low ceilings, wo- 
man servantand all. Such is the power of love. 

**Woll,” said Augusta, in talking it all over with 
her brother, ‘‘I can’t comprehend it yet. Angila 
who used to be so fastidious; so critical ; who ex- 
pected so much in the man she was to marry.” 

‘She is not the first young lady who has come 
down from her pedestal,” replied her brother, 
laughing. 

‘**No; but she has not come down from her 
pedestal yet,’ pursued Augusta. ‘ That’s the 
oddest part of the whole. But she has just 
raised Hazlewood on the same pedestal also, be- 
side herself. You’d really suppose they were 
the only couple in the world that are going to be 
married. She is actually in love with him—des- 
perately in love with him—and it was only just 
before I went to New Orleans that she used to 
wonder at Mary Morton’s liking him, mamma.” 

‘‘Ah! my dear,” replied her mother, ‘that 
was when he was attentive to Mary Morton, and 
not her. It makes a wonderful difference when 
the thing becomes personal—and if you really 
love Angila, my dear, you will forget, or at least 
not repeat, brother,” she said, ‘‘six months be- 
fore marriage.” 
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Wirn Titus Trumps there was neither past nor 
present; he lived in the future. Nothing about 
him was real; he dwelt in a world of shadows ; 
the tangible good was always that to come. His 
life had no yesterday, no to-day—it was a life 
made of to-morrows. 

Whether the temperament of Titus be happy 


or unfortunate—whether it was to him a fatal | 


weakness, or a prosperous strength, the reader, 
if he will attend his adventure, may, for himself. 
determine. 


Titus Trumps, inheriting a small patrimony | 
from his deceased father, and having endowed | 


Titus was wont to be a frequent visitor. Indeed, 
his unchecked flow of spirits made hima general 
favorite ; and Miss Virginia Trumps did not de- 
serve the reproach, too frequently and too has- 
tily bestowed upon ungathered maidens. She 
was a happy, equable soul, with a face for a 
smile, nay, with lungs for laughter. ‘Titus sat 
one day at tea with his aunt, when, to her sur- 
prise, he advanced the following insinuation : 

‘* Now, I dare say, aunt, you—you have some- 
where, another tea-pot besides that ?” 

‘**To be sure, Titus,” said Miss Trumps. 

‘* And you have hoarded it up,—you wouldn’t 








himself with great hopes of an improved income | take any money for it?” cried Titus. 
id from a maternal maiden aunt, had never address- ‘“Not its weight in gold,” exclaimed Miss 
%, ed himself to any calling. A mere trade was | Trumps, with considerable emphasis; and the 
: i vulgar, and the more to be eschewed, as he had | heart of Titus leapt at the avowal. 
a assured himself of the property of his sire’s sis- | The reader may, with the maiden aunt, feel 


ter; she was a prudent, thrifty woman, and every | some surprise at the interest taken by Titus in 


Hi: day must add to her wealth That the amount | tea-pots. Letus explain. Titus had only that 
aS of her property was not known, was, in the mind | morning read an account of the death of an old 
‘ of Trumps, an assurance of its immensity. She | solitary woman, who, though passing as very 
Grict dwelt in a small, comfortable cottage, where | poor among her neighbors, had left, with other 
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hoarded wealth, a large tea-pot filled with gui- 
neas. Miss Trumps was about the age of the 
deceased woman—like her, she lived alone—was 
very saving,—seldom stirred out, and was, in- 
deed, in the opinion of Titus—an opinion con- 
firmed after a scrutinizing view of his beloved 
aunt—the very woman to hoard guineas in a tea- 
pot. The significant manner with which his 
aunt declared the utensil to be worth its weight 
in gold, convinced Titus, beyond all chilling 
doubt, that it was brim-full of the precious metal. 
In fact, the thing spoke for itself—indeed, she 
had a tea-pot worth ‘‘its weightin gold?’ Long 
before Titus had taken his leave, his hopes had 
conjured up the largest tea-pot ever manufactured 
in China, and had calculated the greatest num- 
ber of guineas that could, by possibility, be laid 
in it. 

Titus Trumps was in his two-and-twentieth 
year, when, full of hope, he sat in a London 
coach on his way to the metropolis. He had no 
friends, no acquaintance dwelling there, but he 
never doubted that he should immediately obtain 
those desirable advantages. He already saw 
himself in a circle of the most amiable, the most 
obliging people. How many men had walked to 
London with only a staff—had slept on the road 
by hay-stacks—had eaten cresses and dry-bread, 
and had entered the capitol of the world with 
blisters at their soles, and not a farthing in their 
pockets, and had afterwards become golden mer- 
chants; yea, had, in their day, been aldermen 
and mayors, knights and baronets, to boot— 
and dying, had left alms-houses for the helpless 
and the aged! Leaning back in the coach, Titus, 
with half-closed eyes, already saw himself at 
court—already felt the royal sword upon his 
shoulder—already beheld, as in a vision, his 
female pensioners in white caps and aprons—his 
old, old men, in decent gray! Such were the 
hopes of Titus Trumps, when the coach suddenly 
stopped to change horses. A man ran from a 
neighboring house to the dismounted coachman. 

‘‘Inside place, coachman ?”’ said the man. 

‘‘ Full,” said the laconic coachman. ‘ One 
out.” 

‘‘Qh! she can’t go out in this rain,’ said the 
man. It poured a deluge. 

‘‘ Stay behind, then,” said the accommodating 
driver. 

‘¢But you don’t know who she is’—here the 
stranger half-whispered, confidentially, to the 
coachman, Trumps distinctly hearing the import- 
ant communication. ‘‘She’s daughter of Gen- 
eral Wolfe.” 

The coachman scratched his head at the intel- 
ligence, glanced inside the coach to assure him- 
self that it was full, then cast his eye up at the 
box, and observed, ‘‘Wrap her up—plenty of 
coats.” 





At this instant the lady appeared, a damsel 
following her with a couple of fragile band-boxes. 
** Outside! in such weather—impossible !’’ cried 
the lady, on learning the proposal of the coach- 
man. 

‘‘Sorry for it—time’s up,” said the driver, and 
he mounted the box. 

‘‘ Stop—stop,” cried Trumps, thrusting him- 
self out of the coach-window—and now smiling 
on the lady, and now looking from side to side 
for the coachman and the guard, both of whom 
he requested, in a most peremptory manner, to 
attend to him. ‘‘Stop—stop—here, guard—lI’ll 
get out—I’ll—and Trumps, opening the door, 
jumped from the coach. ‘* Miss Wolfe can have 
my place,” said Titus, bowing to the lady, greatly 
confused by the unexpected gallantry of the 
young and handsome passenger—for Titus was 
a smart looking fellow—the coachman and the 
guard exchanged looks of wonder, rather than 
admiration, at the generosity of the inside gen- 
tleman. 

‘* Really—couldn’t think of depriving the gen- 
tleman—in such dreadful weather, too,’’—ob- 
jected the young lady. 

‘¢ Only a few drops—a passing shower,” said 
the hopeful Trumps; the rain pouring as from 
twenty thousand spouts. 

‘¢ Better get in, Miss,” said the guard, assist- 
ing the young lady, who, with the meekness of 
the sex, suffered herself to be overcome. 

‘© A lovely girl, that,” said Titus Trumps, when 
mounted beside the coachman, who was as wet 
and dripping as an otter. 

‘‘ Very fairish, sir,” replied the driver. ‘A 
little wet, isn’t it?’? he then observed, witha 
malicious smile at the situation of Titus. 

‘¢ |—I don’t think it will last,’ answered the 
sanguine Trumps. 

‘‘No, sir, at this rate I don’t see where it’s to 
come from. I hope the lady’s comfortable.” 

‘She lives in London?” asked Trumps. 

‘‘T believe you, sir,—one of the best houses 
init. After your civility, sir, ’m sure they’d 
like to see you there; poor thing! she might 
have caught her death, for it 7s wet, sir—isn’t 
it?” 

Trumps made no answer; his thoughts were 
far away from the querist, and his feelings were 
weather-proof. The daughter of General Wolfe! 
He had resigned his place to a child of a hero— 
to the offspring of an immortal soldier! He had 
always felt a mysterious respect for the profes- 
sion of arms; and how strange that, as it might 
be said, in his first entry into life, accident should 
have cast him near the daughter of the great 
Wolfe! There was, doubtless, patronage in the 
family. The lady had looked smilingly upon 
him! If, now, he should be presented with a 


commission; and, if ordered abroad on some 
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delicate and dangerous service, he should be 
able to distinguish himself in the eyes of the 


world; and if, returning, his brows bound with | 


laurels, and his breast bearing a dozen orders, 
he should ask and win the lady for his wife! Or, 
if—for it was as well to consider the calamitous 
part of war--if he should be killed? Well, he 
would die upon the bed of glory. No, there was 


gloom upon that picture, and he would not look | 


on it. He might be slightly wounded, and would 
survive to receive the thanks of the army—of 
the parliament! They made baronets, earls, 
marquises, dukes, of prosperous heroes! He 
might be the father of a family, and his eldest 
son (the pledge of himself and the unsuspecting 
lady inside) might bear the royal train at the 
next coronation! How wise in him to have al- 
ways spurned a trade! He might have been a 
grocer! He who would sit among the peers of 
England, and mend and make laws, might have 
vended barley, sugar—dealt in figs! That he 
should be enabled to oblige Miss Wolfe! On 
what trivial things (such was the trite reflection 
of our traveler) hung the fate of man! And, for 
twenty minutes, or more, Titus Trumps was a 
military duke, a conqueror, with at least one 
estate in six different countries, and with, per- 
haps, the office of commander-in-chief at home. 
Happy Titus Trumps! Quick and bountiful are 
the gifts of hope ; and now, in her brightest blue, 
and with her sunniest looks, she leaned upon her 
anchor and smiled graciously on Titus, who, 
though wet as soaked sponge, was glowing in 
imaginary place. 

The coach arrived late in London; Trumps 
hastened to descend, that he might hand the 
lady out. Quick as he was, he had been antici- 
pated in that pleasant attention by a tall, sallow 
young man, sparkishly habited, who looked rather 
frowningly upon the advances of our hero. 

‘‘The gentleman had been so kind as to give 
up his place ;”’ the tall young man bowed stiffly. 
‘‘Dear heart!” added the lady, he was “ very 
wet.” 

‘¢ Not at all—not in the least—-perhaps a little 
damp,” replied the saturated Trumps. ‘ He 
trusted, however, that Miss Wolfe” 

The tall young man bent his brows, the lady 
colored, and Titus paused; ere he could again 
essay a speech, the fair damsel was lifted into a 
hackney-coach by the strange young gentleman, 
who followed and seated himself authoritatively 
beside her. ‘* Her brother, no doubt,” thought 
Trumps, as the coach drove away: that the lady 
should be already a wife, never suggested itself; 
though, had a fear of that calamity possessed 
Titus, he would have found comfort in the un- 
healthy complexion of her yoke-fellow ;—a man 
with such looks could not live many months. 
Trumps, foiled in his hopes of the lady’s single 





_blessedness, would have sought comfort in her 
_ speedy widowhood. 

The next morning Trumps awoke haggard and 
| feverish. He had, in his dreams, been at Que- 
| bee—had achieved the most heroic feats—had 
received Miss Wolfe from the hands of her father 
—-and had been married by the chaplain of the 
garrison, the troops forming in hollow square 
during the ceremony. The marriage was no 
sooner solemnized, than the dreamer heard the 
wild yell of the Indians—the bride was torn from 
his arms—he had followed her through woods 
and swamps—and had at last falleii into the 
hands of the savages. Already, the chief had 
flung him upon the earth—already the knife 
glittered in his eyes—already the wild man was 
about to add another scalp to his hundred, when 
Trumps, even dreaming, found hope in the crisis; 
for he thought he wore a wig! With this exult- 
ing feeling, he awoke. It was with some satis- 
faction that he discovered his head upon a goose- 
feather pillow—and on that head, the pride of 
his heart, natural locks in luxuriant growth. He 
ran his fingers through his curls, and felt himself 
& man again, 

‘* Your name, sir, is” 

‘*Traumps—Titus Trumps,” said our hero, 
holding forth his hand to receive a letter brought 
by the waiter, as Trumps seated himself for 
breakfast. 

‘*Not for you, then, sir,” said the man. ‘+ Beg 
your pardon—gentleman in thirty-two,” and the 
servant quitted the room, to the disappointment 
of Trumps, who, without any reasonable expec- 
tation of the favor, saw in the missive a letter 
from his aunt, and looking inside it, with the 
eyes of hope, beheld there a bank-bill to a hand- 
some amount. ‘‘ She certainly did not promise 
to write,” thought Trumps, buttering his roll, 
‘‘but then there was no knowing—she might.” 
Trumps rang the bell; the waiter immediately 
appeared. 

‘You saw that lady who came last night by 
the coach ?” asked Trumps. 

‘‘Saw the lady, sir,’ said Robert, the waiter. 

‘‘T mean Miss Wolfe.” 

‘Oh! ha!—yes, Miss Wolfe,” said the smiling 
Robert, whose creed it was to contradict nobody. 

‘*She’s very handsome; perhaps very rich ?” 
remarked Trumps, carelessly. 

‘* Very handsome—very ricn,’’ cried Robert, 
to the satisfaction of Titus. 

** You couldn’t tell me where she lives?” asked 
Titus. 

‘*Couldn’t tell you where she lives, no sir,” 
chimed Robert. 

‘* That’s strange, eh?” 

‘Strange, sir ;’’ and by this time, Titus having 
finished his breakfast, Robert was busily employ- 
/ed clearing the table, and when Trumps was 
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about to put another question to that human 
echo, he had vanished. 

‘““Not engaged! No: I was sure of that, 
quite sure,’’ said the sanguine young gentleman, 
and he fell into a deep study, contemplating the 
necessary ways and means for the lawful posses- 
sion of Miss Wolfe. ‘‘ Waiter,” cried Trumps, 
having at length decided upon the first step ; 
‘*Waiter,” and Robert, who was gliding across 
the floor, again stood before Titus. ‘‘ You per- 
fectly recollect that lady ?” 

‘* Perfectly: red ribbons, beaver hat, silk 
gown.” 

‘* Now attend to me. 
lings—you hear?” 

** Seven shillings,” replied the waiter, very 
correctly. 

‘‘If you will procure for me the address of 
that lady—and mind, not a word to anybody.”’ 

‘* Address, and not a word,”’ answered Robert, 
and departed to obtain the information; not that 
it was at all necessary for him to quit the room 
for the intelligence, as he was already in full 
possession of it; but the pains he took seemed 
to eahance the value of the knowledge to be con- 
veyed, making it better worth the offered price. 
‘There, sir—the address,” said Robert, pre- 
senting the delighted Trumps with a written card. 

*Vll go this morning,” exclaimed Trumps. 
‘* My bill.” 

‘Don’t you stay to-night, sir?” asked the 
waiter. 

‘*No--no: for my luggage, you can send it to the 
same address ;” for of course, thought Trumps, 
they’ll entertain me as their guest. ‘ Humph— 
ha!” said Titus, viewing himself in a glass, 
‘‘must brush up a little. A new loop in my 
hat—pshaw ! a new hat altogether—some new 
lace ruffles—and, egad! this silver ring of grand- 
father’s looks like a lump of pewter on my fin- 
ger—a little diamond there won’t be thrown 
away; no, no, it doesn’t rain general’s daughters 
every day—I can afford to lay out for an heir- 
ess ;’’ for, in the flutter of his hopes, Trumps had 
quite forgotten the ** brother” of the lady. ‘‘Must 
dress to-day, if I’m a sloven all my life,” cried 
Trumps, still self-communing, and he sallied into 
the street, determining to purchase the necessary 
decorations. ‘Titus had in his purse little more 
than fifty guineas; never before had fifty guineas 
seemed such a trifle. Elated with the certainty 
of speedy fortune (for with Titus the golden gift 
was no longer doubtful,) he felt all the careless- 
ness, the indifference of a sultan towards the 
petty cash about him. Arithmetic seemed a 
science suddenly unworthy of him—he might, in 
the fullness of his wealth, snap his fingers at 
figures. Such were his exulting thoughts as he 
entered a shop, smitten with the show of lace, 
with its cobweb meshes displayed to catch the 


I’ll give you seven shil- 








flies without. The bargain was soon struck--- 
the most expensive cravats and ruffles ordered 
to the inn, a hat, furnished with a glittering 
loop, and a cane, surmounted with a gold head, 
with chasing worthy of a Cellini, speedily follow- 
ed, and Trumps thought himself equipped, not for 
conquest, (for the victory was gained,) but for a 
triumphal entry. Thirty guineas yet remained 
to him, when he suddenly paused at the window 
of a jeweler. At all events, he would ask the 
price of a ring. ~ 

‘¢ The finest of fine waters,” said Mr. Glitter, 
the tradesman, as he presented a diamond ring 
to Trumps, who looked down upon it, whilst a 
smile played about his lips, and his eyes melted 
at the bauble. The jeweler in a moment knew 
his man. ‘‘If the stone were only as big again, 
upon my honor, sir, I can’t tell you what it 
would be worth---I may say, money couldn’t buy 
it.” ‘*Try it, sir---try it: bless me! well, you 
have a curiosity there,” and Glitter raised his 
eye-brows and puckered his mouth, as he took 
up the silver seal-ring laid down by Trumps. 

‘‘It was in our family,’ said Titus, a little 
abashed at the native vulgarity of the relic, 
brought out in forcible contrast by the surround- 
ing splendor. ‘‘ Fits, I declare,” said Trumps, 
placing the diamond ring on the finger too long 
disgraced by the family treasure. 

‘¢Sir, I should be proud to sell you that ring, 
if I could afford it, at half-price. As it is, Vl] 
strike off five guineus.”’ 

Trumps looked at the ring, and with some 
anxiety, asked, ‘‘how much?” * 

‘¢ As I said, sir,” replied Glitter, ‘‘ I'll let you 
have the ring cheaper than any gentleman I have 
ever clapped my eyes upon. And [I'll tell you 
why, sir: you’ll do especial credit to the ring 
Now, there are some hands, that, upon my honor, 
sir, it goes to my heart to let my goods go upon; 
hands! did I say, sir—lumps of flesh, with skin 
like sole-skin.” 

‘¢ Well, sir, as this is our first transaction— _ 
and I hope, sir, for the honor of your counte- 
nance for many years to come—I—I'll try and 
say five and thirty guineas,” said the obliging 
Glitter. 

The face of Trumps darkened at the sum, and 
with a melancholy look, he was about to draw 
the desired gem from hisfinger. Glitter observ- 
ed the act, and suddenly raised his hands. 

‘‘Pon’t, sir, don’t: I cannot bear to see you 
take it off in this shop. There—lI’ll say eight- 
and-twenty; and after that, as I’m a Christian, 
sir, I cannot speak again.” 

Trumps felt it would have been ungrateful in 
him to have rejected such complacency. He had, 
it was true, but thirty guineas. What of it? 


Could he not raise money upon his ten cotta- 
Besides, there were prospects, as the trades- 
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man sagaciously declared, beaming brightly upon 
him! The ring was, moreover, a necessary— 
nay, an indispensable ornament to a gentleman, 
especially so in the felicitous circumstances in 
which Trumps found himself. Fora moment he 
paused ; and then Miss Wolfe, leaning on a silver 
anchor, rose before him; and he plunged his 
hand into his pocket and drew therefrom all his 
coined treasure. He paid for the diamond ring, 
placed the silver seal-ring of the family in the 
lightened purse, and was about to quit the shop, 
when a sense of new wants fell upon him. ‘‘ Could 
Mr. Glitter recommend a pair of knee-buckles?” 

‘“‘The prettiest things ever made; not fifty 
pair been sold yet--and those to the nobility 
only ; they were as yet scarcely out of the House 
of Lords.”” Such was the character, such the 
history, of a pair of blue steel buckles, set with 
tolerable paste. 

‘¢ The stones are not real?” asked Trumps. 

‘« They look real, sir, and we must always pay 
for appearance. Well, say thirty-five shillings. 
I tell you what—’tis only worth so much old 
silver; I'll take thirty and the old seal-ring for 
the lot.” 

Trumps paid the money, surrendered the bit 
of family silver, and returned to his inn to dress. 
The cravat, ruffles, hat and stick, had been sent 
before, and awaited him in his bed-room; while 
he himself was the happy and important bearer 
of the diamond ring, and the paste knee-buckles. 

Gentle reader, Trumps is at his toilette, dress- 
ing for the lady of his hopes—the daughter of 
General Wolfe: 

In about two hours, Titus arrayed as for a 
court, descended from his room. The waiters 
stared from the passage, the chambermaids hung 
over the banisters to catch a view of his depart- 
ing skirts. His hair bore testimony to the skill 
of the barber—his cravat flowed gracefully and 
voluminously—his ruffles drooped in bunches 
over his hands—he carried his gold-headed cane 
as it were potent as the caduceus—his little fin- 
ger glowed with the diamond ring—and his knees 
throbbed with a sense of new buckles. His hat, 
with broad gold loop, sat like a diadem upon 
his brow. 

«‘ Your bill, sir,’’ said Robert, at the same time 
presenting that social annoyance. 

‘‘Oh! ha! I have changed my mind,”’ that is, 
Titus had changed his guineas—‘‘I—I shall 
come back.” 

‘‘Then, we’re not to send your luggage, sir?” 
asked the servant 

‘*Not to-day,” replied Trumps, and stepping 
into the street, he turned to seek the abode of 
the daughter of General Wolfe. He had pro- 
ceeded a very little way when the eyes of the 
passengers convinced him that he was really too 
finely appointed to appear uncovered in the 





street—that an article so daintily set forth ought 
to be conveyed to its destination in a case. He 
therefore called a coach, and, in sonorous tones, 
ordered the man to drive to square. 

Many and hard were the blows of the knocker, 
moved by the sinewy hand of the coachman. 
The door of the desired house flew open, and 4 
porter, with severe looks, questioned the man- 
ners of the disturber; ‘‘a hackney-coachman 
had no right to make such a noise;” thus looked 
the porter, whose stern face relaxed somewhat 
on the appearance of Trumps, who quietly suf- 
fered himself to be charged treble the fare, the 
coachman jocosely declaring that “the knock 
was worth half the money.” 

**My Lord, shall I take your card in to Sir 
Jeremy?” asked a footman. 

“Certainly,” and Titus put his hand into his 
pocket, though for what we are ignorant, for 
sure we are he had no card about him. Perhaps 
he ‘*hoped.” Withdrawing his hand with no- 
thing in it, he said, ‘*Trumps, Mr. Titus 
Trumps.” And the footman departed with the 
name of our hero to Sir Jeremy Sloth, whose 
custom it was to give audience to everybody 
who sought him; possibly in the belief that 
nobody, having suffered one interview, would 
have courage left for a second. 

Sir Jeremy Sloth was a baronet, and had, 
moreover, slept and voted in three parliaments. 
He knew very little of the constitution, but a 
great deal of heraldry. One incident will illus- 
trate the constitution of Sir Jeremy. He was 
one day in company with a royal duke, when a 
sudden storm came on; our baronet stood at 
the window; the duke sat far in the room. 
‘Quite a storm, Sir Jeremy,” said the duke. 
“It is, indeed,” said the baronet. ‘Bless my 
heart!” exclaimed Sir Jeremy, ‘‘ may it please 
your Royal Highness, if not too great a trouble, 
to come a little this way to the window, to look 
at this—fiash of lightning !” 

Titus Trumps stood before Sir Jeremy Sloth, 
a short, slim, dry little man, constantly at work 
upon his dignity, in order, as he vainly thought, 
to make the most of it. With many slow flour- 
ishes of the hand, Sir Jeremy waved Titus into 
a seat. There was a silence of two minutes, and 
for any movement of the baronet, the pause 
might have continued. Titus hoped Sir Jeremy 
would speak first. At length, our hero opened 
the sitting by modestly observing, ‘‘ Sir Jeremy, 
my name is Trumps.” The baronet acknow- 
ledged the intelligence by a grave inclination of 
the head. ‘*My name is Trumps,” repeated 
Titus, 

“Your name is Trumps? Well, sir, so far 
we understand each other.” 

*«I—I arrived in London last night,’ pro- 
ceeded Trumps, the baronet, strangely enongh, 
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unmoved by the intelligence. Trumps added, | 
with significance, bowing, and exhibiting his | 
teeth with a smile, ‘‘ by the coach, Sir Jeremy.” | 

‘‘A romantic occurrence, said the sarcastic 
baronet. ‘‘ Inside or out?” 

‘¢Really, Sir Jeremy, I am proud to say, very 
proud to say, out.’’ And again Trumps smiled. 

‘Your name is Trumps, you came to town by 
the coach, and you are proud to say outside,” 
slowly summed up Sir Jeremy. 

‘‘And I—I felt it my duty to pay my respects 
at this house, without loss of time. I hope the 
young lady is quite well?”” And Trumps smiled 
again, 

‘“‘Do I understand, Mr. Trumps, that your 
visit here is for the sole object of inquiring into 
the condition of the health of”’ 

‘*Exactly, Sir Jeremy, exactly,” cried Titus, 
impatient of the slow verbosity of the baronet. 
‘‘T feared she might have caught cold,” 

“‘You are not an apothecary, Mr. Trumps?” 
asked Sir Jeremy, and every second he grew 
more dignified. 

‘No, sir,” replied Titus, with a gasp. 

‘*Then, sir, may a strange and humble indi- 
vidual like myself venture to ask what you are?” 
drawled Sir Jeremy. 

Trumps was frozen by the unlooked-for chilli- 
ness of the baronet, and, after some hesitation, 
replied, essaying another smile, ‘“ Nothing.” 

‘‘ Nothing !” echoed Sir Jeremy. 

‘¢That is,” quickly rejoined Trumps, ‘‘a gen- 
tleman.”” Saying which, Trumps felt himself 
exhausted. He had expected to be welcomed, 
embraced by a delighted circle, and he sat in 
the drawing-room of Sir Jeremy Sloth asin a 
snow house. 

‘¢ And you are intimate with the young lady in 
whose health you have shown so kind an interest 
—is it not so, Mr. Trumps ®” inquired the baronet. 

‘¢T—I may say, that I was happy in being able 
to show some attention, which —” 

‘Which she accepted?” asked Sir Jeremy, 
with unusual celerity. 

‘¢ Which she did me the honor most graciously 
to accept,” replied Trumps. 

«Out of town, perhaps ?” inquired the baronet. 

‘‘Precisely, Sir Jeremy — precisely,” and 
Trumps tried to laugh. 

Sir Jeremy stretched his hand toward the bell 
—drew it back—then rose, and addressing 
his visitor as if addressing ‘‘ the House,”’ the 
honorable baronet was understood by our hero 
to say, ‘‘Mr. Titus Trumps, gentleman, may I 
solicit of you the courtesy of remaining in this 
apartment until my return?” 

Trumps felt abashed at the ceremonious re- 
quest of the baronet, and slightly coloring, re- 
plied, ‘* Certainly.” 

Sir Jeremy Sloth walked leisurely as a ghost | 








in armor from the room, and Titus, with all his 
constitutional sprightliness, felt somewhat me- 
lancholy. He heard footsteps, and he almost 
hoped that it was the footman come to twirl him 
into the street. And then, his eye fell upon his 
diamond ring, and he became assured of respect- 
ful consideration. The baronet had been cold, 
certainly ; perhaps, however, it was the custom 
of the baronetage to be a little frigid. 

The door opened, and showed Sir Jeremy Sloth 
leading in a lady with as much grace as if about 
to commence a minuet. Trumps rose from his 
chair, and wished to smile. 

‘‘ Emily,” thus spoke Sir Jeremy Sloth to the 
lady, who betrayed some confusion as her eyes 
met the handsome face and glanced at the goodly 
figure of our hero—‘‘ Emily, I presume I intro- 
duce you to an old acquaintance ?”’ 

‘Papa!’ The lady was neither very young 
nor very handsome; she was trembling on the 
verge of thirty—(bosom friends declared she had 
long since gone over,)—and was as thin as a 
mortified nun; indeed, she was one of those use- 
ful persons in this world of temptation, whose 
very looks preach abstinence. Still, it was 
either the surprise of the introduction to Titus, 
or his features, or form, or both, or all these to- 
gether, that sent a passing look of interest to the 
face of Miss Sloth for a moment, and she looked 
like an old picture revived. 

‘«Papa!’’ said Miss Emily Sloth, and fluttered 
and blushed. 

‘‘Mr. Trephonius Trumps,” begun Sir Jeremy. 

‘¢ Titus,’’ was the brief correction of our hero. 

‘‘Mr, Titus Trumps,” and Sir Jeremy bowed 
an acknowledgment of his error. Then, turning 
to the lady—‘‘ Mr. Titus Trumps is, as he as- 
sures me, not an apothecary; yet has he be- 
stowed upon us the favor of this visit for the ex- 
press purpose of inquiring into the condition of 
your health.” 

‘*] trust, Sir Jeremy—I’’—poor Titus was 
confounded by the mistake—‘‘I hope, that the 
young lady is well—but, I—the truth is, Sir 
Jeremy, that is not the young lady.” 

‘‘T understood, sir, that you spoke of my 
daughter, and being anxious to—” 

‘‘No, Sir Jeremy, no;” Trumps endeavored to 
smile very blandly, ‘* I meant the daughter of— 
the late general.” 

‘*Late general ?” and sir Jeremy slowly chewed 
the words. 

‘¢ Of the hero—the”—and then Trumps made 
a last effort, and drawing himself up, said very 
distinctly, ‘‘the daughter of General Wolfe.” 

‘¢General Wolfe, sir! In my house? Wer 
you informed that such a lady lived here ?” 

‘¢Yes, sir; I understood at the inn, where we 
put up’— 
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‘‘Inn, sir? What inn?” asked the baronet 


* haughtily. 


‘*The Flower-Pot,” replied Titus, with great 
humility. 

*- And I am to understand, sir, that you came 
from the—the Flower-Pot?” and to the dismay 
of Trumps he thought he saw a contemptuous 
smile on the face of Emily as her father spoke. 
‘* From’’—the baronet paused to look at the smart 
clothes of his visitor—‘‘ From the Flower-Pot ? 
You look like it.” 

Titus was about to answer, when the baronet 
authoritatively held up his hand, and then pro- 
ceeded to put poor Trumps to the question. 
** There is something in your air, your demeanor 
Mr. Trumps, that demands from me immediate 
attention.” 

Trumps, astonished at the sudden civility of 
the baronet, pressed his hat between his hands, 
and bowed. 

** Will you tell me from what place you come ?” 

** Cirencester,” said Trumps, “ last night.” 

** Cirencester,” said Emily to herself, and, a 
second afterwards, rang the bell. 

** And the lady who”—the baronet was inter- 
rupted by the appearance of the footman, who 
crossed to Miss Emily, and took her commands-— 
‘‘and the lady,” repeated Sir Jeremy, as the ser- 
vant left the room. 

‘The lady, sir, whom I thought your relative 
Was in the stage-coach.”’ 

‘*My relative—in—in a stage-coach!” cried 
Sir Jeremy; had Trumps said the pillory, the 
assertion had not been more offensive. 

“Inside,” replied Trumps; ‘for it was very 
wet, Sir Jeremy, and it was my good fortune to 
see Miss Wolfe—.”’ 

**Miss Wolfe!” exclaimed the baronet. 

‘**Yes, papa,’ said Miss Sloth, tittering, ‘I 
assure you, the daughter of—” 

‘That is the lady,” cried Titus, as the door 
opened, and he caught the face of his fair fellow- 
passenger, who colored when she saw him, then 
courtesied respectfully to Miss Sloth, and then 
played with her apron strings. The courtesy 
and the dress of the girl smote the heart of our 
hero, 

‘*Young woman,” said Sir Jeremy, sternly, 
‘‘do you know this person?” and the baronet 
pointed one finger at Titus as he would have 
pointed at a cur suspected of insanity. 

‘‘The gentleman came in the coach with me, 
Sir Jeremy, and it was very wet, and he was 





very kind,” said the girl. 


<2 


** Kind, young woman, I am afraid you have 
given yourself a false character,” cried the 
baronet. 

‘*T, Sir Jeremy! La! Sir Jeremy!’ and the 
girl burst into tears. 

‘‘Pray, young woman, what do you know of 
General Wolfe?” asked her master, with a terri- 
ble frown. 

‘«My father keeps it, that’s all,” sobbed the 
maiden. 

“Keeps it!” eried Trumps and the baronet; 
Miss Sloth biting her lips to suppress her laughter. 

‘<Tt was the Jackdaw and Pitcher, but—but”— 

‘‘But—what? Speak!’ called out Sir Jeremy. 

‘‘But Sergeant Flam said he’d recruit at the 
house, if father would alter the sign, so he had 
‘em painted out and the General painted in. 
False character? I’m sure, Sir Jeremy, if that 
gentlemen has said anything that a gentleman 
should be ashamed of saying”’ 

‘Permit me, Sir Jeremy—I—there is no blame 
to be attached to the young woman, I assure 
you,” and Titus, utterly confounded, played 
with his hat, and breathed hard, and stared in 
the face of Sir Jeremy Sloth, and hoped that the 
floor would open. Sir Jeremy made no answer, 
when, at length, Trumps exclaimed, with energy, 
“Tt’s my stupidity—I see it all—my stupidity. 
Good morning, Sir Jeremy—altogether my stu- 
pidity.” 

With this full and candid avowal, Titus Trumps 
vanished from the apartment, and made his way 
into the street. 

‘‘A pickpocket, no doubt,” said Sir Jeremy 
Sloth. <The fellow has the look of a pick- 
pocket—the—what! eh! gone? God bless me! 
Why didn’t I send for a constable?” 

‘‘Very odd—strange mistake,” said Titus to 
himself, as he trod his way back to the Flower- 
Pot. ‘Very odd; but Miss Sloth, though not a 
very, very lovely girl, looks amiable; and she 
smiled, and—General Wolfe! Ha! ha! After 
all, if it even had been so, soldiers’ daughters 
are generally no great prizes. Now, Sir Jeremy 
is very rich—has the air of it—seems stiff and 
hard with gold. His daughter is, no doubt, an 
only child. Ha! ha! it was devilish odd; but 
good must come out of it—yes, something must 
be sure to turn up.”’ 

With these hopeful thoughts, Titus Trumps 
returned to the Flower-Pot, resolving that in 
future he would be more particular whether he 
gave an inside seat, on a rainy day, for an out- 
side one, to the maid instead of the mistress. 
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TO MARY. 


I’ve danced with Fanny fifty times: 
I’ve laugh’d with Susan fifty more; 
I’ve pros’d with Charlotte about rhymes, 
And Boileau, Milanie, Fodor. 


A younger came, with angel mien, 

A dove-like eye, and heart so free— 
Oh! Mary, had I never seen, 

Or seeing, never ceas’d to see. 
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MARIA LECZINSKH. 


THE GOOD ANGEL OF LOUIS XV. 


a 


A MEMORIAL OF MARIA LECZINSKI, 





Among historical characters there are many 
known to the world as kings, princes, military 
commanders or statesmen, who are comparatively 
unknown as men. Louis XV., for example, on 
account of the dissolute character of his court, 
in the latter part of his reign, is generally con- 
sidered as a man whose whole life was spent in 
unmitigated profligacy. This is very far from 
being the case. Louis was naturally amiable and 
contented, and all the early part of his life was 


29 


comparatively irreproachable, because he was so 
fortunate as to be married to a virtuous princess, 
| who, during this period, was indeed his guardian 
angel. 

Virtue is ever beautiful. In poverty, it is 
touching—in the midst of affluence, it is still 
lovely, but where does true virtue shine with a 
more noble lustre than when it displays its di- 
vine attributes amid the terrible depravity of 
| abandoned courts? History has given a shame- 
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ful notoriety to the reckless mistresses of Louis 
XV., while the virtuous Maria Leczinski, his 
wedded wife, hides in the tomb her modest vir- 
tues—her worth ‘above all praise.”” When the 
reader seeks the homage of her merit among the 
pages of history, the praises of the charms of 
her husband’s evil companions meet the eye, in- 
stead of honor, where it is due. 

But the most satirical even of French biogra- 
phers cannot falsify the character, tarnish the 
life, or misconstrue the merit of the daughter of 
Stanislaus Leczinski. Like a rich jewel lost in 
the arid sands of the desert, her noble qualities 
during her lifetime were hidden and unappreci- 
ated, but the historian (like the traveler who, in 
the sand may find a precious gem and wear it, ) 
discovers the sparkling brillianey of her noble 
goodness, and proclaims it to the world. With- 
out departing from the truth of history, these 
pages offer a sketch of the romance of the life 
of Maria Leczinski. 

When the question arose: ‘* Whom shall the 
young king Louis XV. espouse?” it was for a 
moment suggested that he should marry the 
‘laughter of the Duke of Lorraine, but she was 
too nearly related to the house of Orleans, which 
it was not desirable to favor. A princess of 
Portugal existed, but the family was too gallant. 
Next a German lady was brought forward, but 
she, it seems, was too poor. At last it was de- 
termined to marry the young Louis to the daugh- 
ter of Stanislaus Leczinski,made king of Poland by 
Vharles XII., and dethroned by Peter the Great. 

Stanislaus and his daughter lived at Veissem- 
nourg, on a small pension, paid very irregularly by 
the ministry of France. This monarch, thrown 
out of a royal seat, was far from dreaming what 
an illustrious alliance was proposed to his house. 

Maria was beautiful. Her heart, alas! had 
returned the affection offered by a gentleman, 
Count D’Estrées, a captain in one of the regi- 
ments kept at Veissembourg to do honor to Sta- 
nislaus. The Count was young, handsome, well- 
made, and amiable; King Stanislaus observed 
that his daughter (a miracle of goodness and 
modesty—-secretly admired the brilliant officer, ) he 
turned this preference to account, and said one 
day to D’Estrées: ‘‘I have little hope of re-as- 
cending the throne, but Ido not doubt that I shall 
one day accumulate the property I own in Poland, 
and I shall then be able to give a rich portion to 
my daughter ; nothing would then hinder her mar- 
riage with some sovereign; but above all I desire 
her happiness. Maria returns your love. Ihave 
observed your mutual attachment, and I do not 
refuse to make you happy, by consenting to your 
union. You will endeavor, Count, to add to your 
iNustrious birth some lofty dignity, which will 
secure to vour posteritya high condition—obtain 
a duchy, and my daughter is yours!” D’Estrées 





admitted to his majesty that he loved Maria, but 
that he had not dared to aspire to her hand. He 
added, that the royal advances honored him most 
highly, and that he would endeavor to be worthy 
of them. All this took place in the earlier days 
of the regency. D’Estrées hastened to the court 
of the Palais-Royal, to solicit the required dig- 
nity. ‘Count, I cannot do as you wish,” an- 
swered the Duke of Orleans; ‘your ancestors 
have, without doubt, nobly served the state, but 
you, personally, what have you done to merit a 
peerage? Your love is not a sufficient claim— 
and you will make, my dear D’Estrées, but a poor 
match. An elected sovereign without a crown 
is but a trifle among the powers of the present 
time; his daughter is less suited to you than the 
daughter of a fermier-general.” The negotiations 
for the Count’s marriage remained at this pass, 
and Maria Leezinski, whom the regent did not 
think a suitable match for a cavalry-captain, af- 
terwards became Queen of France! 

Actuated by communications from Paris-Du- 
verney and Madame Texier, Madame De Prie 
(the reigning favorite,) repared to Veissembourg, 
and found that all the praises of the beauty, and 
good qualities of Maria Leczinski had been much 
less than she deserved. Her marriage to Louis 
XV. was determined on by the council. Fleury 
declared that he did not meddle with affairs of 
that nature. ‘‘Monsieur le Duc” declared that 
the union was suited to his majesty. Louis XV. 
answered ‘very likely it was;” and after half 
an hour’s deliberation, a courier was dispatched 
to Stanislaus, to inform him of the choice made 
in favor of his daughter. The good prince 
swooned upon reading the despatch. ‘‘If I have 
sometimes desired to re-ascend the throne,”’ he 
afterwards said, ‘‘it was but that my daughter 
might be established in a manner worthy of her. 
Ino longer desire the crown, for this marriage 
surpasses all my wishes!” 

The contract of the king’s marriage with the 
princess of Poland was signed on the 19th July, 
1725, at Paris; the guardian of the seals, D’Ar- 
menonville; the Marechal De Villars, Counts de 
Morville and de Maurepas, and Dodun, the con- 
troller-general, stipulated in the name of Louis 
XV. The Count of Tarlo represented Stanislaus. 

The deed was drawn up; the Duke of Antui 
and the Marquis de Beauvau repaired to Stras- 
bourg, to make a solemn demand of the king and 
queen of Poland for the hand of Mar’a, while the 
king of France caused the articles of marriage to 
be read in his cabinet, in presence of the princess 
and princesses of the blood, and the ambassador- 
extraordinary of his Polish majesty. The young 
king had previously sent to Stanislaus the cor 
don bleu. 

Meantime, Madame De Prie (who had become 
aware of the extreme poverty of Stanislaus and 
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his family,) reminded Monsieur le Duc that it 
would be necessary to assist them in a pecuniary 
manner, in order to enable the court to make a 
decent appearance at the marriage ceremonies. 
Consequently everything was ordered that was 
necessary for the king, queen and princess; and 
so delicately was the affair managed, that even 
linen was sent without causing the illustrious 
family to suspect for a moment that their neces- 
sities had been known. 

On the 15th of August, M. D’Orleans—armed 
with the king’s procuration—espoused Maria 
Leczinski, at the Cathedral Church of Stras- 
bourg, where Cardinal de Rohan made the first 
celebration of this marriage. While the form 
was thus being gone through, Cardinal Fleury 
was obliged to play the part of a poet, and place 
a sonnet in the chamber of his majesty, extoll- 
ing the charms of the fair sex, (a sex to whom 
Louis XV. had, as yet, paid little heed.) This 
sonnet commenced thus: 


“Cette insensible Iris—cette Iris si 
farouche,” ete. 


and continued— 


“Sa bouche avait la couleur, 
Et le doux parfum des roses,” etc. 


Cardinal Fleury then duly impressed upon his 
youthful charge, that in the state of marriage, 
‘‘a woman is a being privileged by God.” Poor 
Louis was frightened half to death at the idea of 
wedding a lovely bride of twenty-two, for he 
was younger even than she, being but sixteen 
years of age. 

Meantime, Marchioness De Prie was hastening 
to Maria Leczinski, to caution her against the 
many enemies to be found in a court, among 
whom she took particular pains to enumerate 
all whom she disliked. 

The Queen finally made her entry into Paris 
and Versailles on the third of September—and 
on the fourth, the Cardinal de Rohan, who had 
uttered the preparatory benediction at Stras- 
bourg, gave the wedded couple the nuptial bles- 
sing in the chapel of the chateau, 

With much fewer charms than the Queen pos- 
sessed, a woman would have been very pretty. 
Maria had fine eyes—beautiful eyes—a _ well- 
formed nose, a fresh mouth, a superb complex- 
ion, and hair of a charming color, between blond 
and brown. The look of this princess, obedient 
to the pious modesty which formed the basis of 
her character, was habitually veiled by her long 
eye-lashes, thus displaying a new charm. In 
general, her expression was cold, and there ex- 
isted too much resemblance between her coun- 
tenanee and that of those daughters of the chisel, 
which one regrets to see so tranquil. The figure 
of Maria Leezinski was delicate; her bust had 
the ideal proportions of that of the Venus ;—a 
thin ankle joined her small foot These were 





her beauty—for diffidence made her somewhat 
stiff, embarrassed and uncertain; in a word, 
there was nothing seductive about the wife of 
Louis XV., because she did not wish that there 
should be anything of that kind—for she would 
have nothing contradictory in her deportment 
and manner, to the reputation for virtue which 
she had, and deserved to have, and wished to 
preserve, and did preserve. 

The king fell madly in love with his wife. 
‘‘The queen,” said he, to those around him, on 
the morning of her entry, ‘‘ the queen is an en- 
chanted being.”’ The king continued to cherish 
the queen—it was not so much love that he cher- 
ished towards her as a sort of fervent worship. 
Maria Leezinski received this homage with an 
air which seemed more like complacency than a 
tender return. It was said at court, that when 
Louis XV. embraced and kissed her, she seemed 
‘like a somewhat strict mamma receiving the 
caresses of her son.”’ The queen, whose dispo- 
sition was charming, and her affability inex- 
haustible, had something, however, a little pe- 
dantic about her. In her mind, not in her dis- 
position, existed this peculiarity. Stanislaus 
had caused his daughter to be taught too much 
Latin, history, and theology, and too little music, 
poetry, and dancing. 

At first, after her marriage, her majesty used 
to shut herself up after dinner in her private 
apartment, and give up the remainder of the 
evening to pious exercises. This continued some 
months, after which she modified this habit, and 
passed the time with her ladies, who worked at 
the needle, while one among them read a pious 
book. 

On the 16th October, Louis XV. was attacked 
by the small-pox, which this time was light 
The king recovered in a few days, without atrace 
of the malady upon his features, such as gene- 
rally results fromit. This event contribute still 
more to augment the attachment betweer the 
king and his virtuous wife, who never left him 
after the first moment at which he was attacked 
until the last hour of recovery. Alas! ties so 
near and dear are oft but the sooner broken! 

An interference now took place to mar the 
virtuous happiness of the poor queen. Madame 
de Gontaut, a lady of the court, possessed of a 
faultless face, but without other beauty, made 
an attack on the heart of the king, who remained 
perfectly insensible. Alas! why was he not so 
in after years to the abandoned advances of 
women of the court unworthy to breathe the 
same air with the pure and devoted Maria 
Leezinski ! 

The poor queen, too pure and artless to know 
how to meet Madame de Gontaut on equal terms, 
forgot her usual sweetness, and unable to revenge 
herself otherwise, would, when Madame pre- 
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sented herself in her apartments, attack her 
dress and find fault with her appearance. She 
would quarrel with her for nothing. One day it 
was her head-dress or the disposal of her hair, 
another day her jewels or her lace that she found 
fault with. The fair de Gontaut bore all this in 
hope of a final revenge, but she was mistaken. 
Louis remained faithful to Maria. 

It may be remarked that amid the loose style 
of dress, or rather undress of this proftigate 
court, Maria, though as beautifully formed as 
any woman there, preserved the modest and pe- 
culiar attire of her Polish home, This consisted 
of an under cap of delicate white lace, becoming 
in its shape. Over this a sort of kerchief of 
black lace with long ends tied under the chin. 
The lovely face of Maria is always represented 
in her pictures with this cotffire. Her form was 
usually clad im a robe of silk, trimmed with costly 
fur about the shoulders and round the hanging 
sleeves. This robe was open to the feet and at 
the side, and trimmed with fur disposed in open 
diamond shapes to show a lace petticoat beneath. 
Under the robe was a lace dress trimmed on the 
bosom with a succession of large rows of satin 
ribbon reaching to the waist. A similar trim- 
ming decorated the under sleeves of the lace 
dress, which appeared beneath the fur. Nothing 
could be more modest than this ample attire, 
suited in its unexceptionable character to that of 
its wearer. A celebrated painting represents 
Maria Leczinski in this dress, one fair hand ex- 
tended playfully to a little dog, which is bounding 
up to catch at her fingers. 

On the 4th Septembr (the year succeeding her 
marriage,) Maria Leczinski gave birth to a prince, 
who received the name of Louis. This prince 
was the father in after years of their majesties, 
Louis XVI., Louis XVIII., and Charles X., who 
were born to him by Maria Josefa of Saxony. 
M. D'reeval, page to the Duke de Gesvres, was 
the first to bring the happy news of the birth to 
the Hotel de Ville, at Paris. He came from Ver- 
sailles in thirty-two minutes. The arrival of 
this gentleman (who exclaimed at every step on 
his passage, ‘‘ Vous avons un Dauphin!’ We 
have a Dauphin!) was welcomed by loud accla- 
mations. A numerous crowd followed him, 
throwing their caps in the air. Scarcely had 
Monsieur D’Orceval stopped in front of the Hotel 
de Ville, when the populace seized him and car- 
ried him into the hall, where the Prévét des 
Marchands and the magistrates were assembled. 
These magistrates gratified the young man with 
a pension of fifteen hundred livres, and on his re- 
turn M. de Gesvres named him exempt in his 
guards. A Ze Deum was sung in the Cathedral 
of Paris, and repeated in that of Madrid. 

Louis XV. continued for some years to be a 
fuithful spouse. He threw his courtiers into 





despair ; they were anxious to gain favor through 
one of those grandes passions which kings are 
given to indulge in. But in vain were snares set 
for the young monareh, and the most seductive 
beauties displayed at court. A Saint Anthony at 
twenty years, he stillresisted with stoical coldness. 
A noble lord tried to inspire him with admiration 
for a very pretty woman whom he pointed out to 
him at the play. ‘* Do you think she is as pretty 
as the queen?” asked the young monarch. ‘That 
boy is invulnerable!” muttered the courtier. 

Shortly after the birth of the first son, another, 
the Duke D’Anjou, was born. This was about 
the same time that the abdication of the king of 
Sardinia, Victor Amédéus, took place. In due 
time were born eight children to Louis and 
Maria Leczinski, and still the king showed no 
other attachment than that to his wife. 

The Cardinal de Fleury, in league with others, 
who feared lest Maria should become too power- 
ful, now interfered in such a manner as to cause 
a coldness to spring up between the hitherto 
happy pair, by persuading Maria Leczinski that 
she had done enough for her husband and for the 
state, and that after having borne eight children 
to the family, she was religiously bound to attend 
exclusively to them. Maria yielded to the repre- 
sentations of the cardinal, and from that time 
became almost estranged from her husband. This 
was the unhappy moment when his good angel 
was wrested from him. Louis XV. met with and 
succumbed to those fearful temptations which 
now assailed him. One mistress after another 
held a place, not to say in the heart where Maria 
Leczinski had reigned, but at least in those 
regards which should have been hers alone. 

Let us describe the appearance of Louis XV., 
at the age of thirty-three years. Up to that 
time it had seemed that from year to year, some- 
thing was wanting to complete the charming 
physique of this king. That expression, the re- 
flection of feeling, without which there is no 
real beauty, was wanting. Louis XV. was tall; 
his buoyant figure did not suggest that the embon- 
point which so early spoiled the figure of Louis 
XIV., would affect his own—and the king’s gait 
was as noble as it was easy. His limbs were 
admirably made. His Majesty carried his head 
haughtily—and to good effect—for it would have 
been impossible to have shown a countenance 
more regularly handsome. Louis Had a high 
forehead, his hair, (visible since tue great wigs 
were renounced in court,) was almost brown: 
eyebrows of the same color, arched somewhat 
highly, and with a delicate line over a large eye, 
always ready to blend its benevolent light with 
that of the graceful smile which rarely quitted 
the lips of his Majesty. The king’s lips were 
fresh colored, his teeth fine. His complexion was 
white; sometimes his cheeks were ruddy; and 
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finally, the aquiline nose of which the Bourbon 
type goes back to the Great Henri, completed the 
charm of features, noless distinguished than pleas- 
ing. At the first glance could be felt in the king’s 
face, that amiability, that sweetness which formed 
the basis of his character; his eyes sparkled, so to 
speak, with a frankness which the look cannot 
assume if it does not exist in the depths of the soul. 

His Majesty was endowed with an upright- 
ness—a generosity and a kindness, which never 
failed until he abandoned Maria Leczinski. No- 
thing could be more agreeable than the condition 
of the people who formed his household; this 
prince spoke to them with kindness, ordered 
them always with moderation. The same affa- 
bility was shown in his audiences; never was a 
harsh word heard from his lips. Why must it 
be added that the pleasing qualities were often 
the principle cause of weakness in Louis XV? 
Unfortunately, the influence of Cardinal Fleury, 
who was not without some sagacity—was after- 
wards assumed by that of the courtiers. The 
king had judgment—a certain amount of tact, 
a certain knowledge of men and things; but 
that was easily put to sleep in the midst of the 
intrigues of the inner court, and the bacchana- 
lian festivals of the private apartments of the 
palace. Louis XV. was the more inexcusable 
for yielding to the interested suggestions of his 
courtiers, from the fact that he knew his danger. 
More than once was he heard to repeat this say- 
ing of Charles V. ‘‘The men of letters instruct 
me—negotiators enrich me, and the nobles de- 
spoil me.” In his apathetic repose he favored 
letters but little, assisted commerce still less, and 
only seemed to care for the very men who rob- 
bed him. Despite of the prodigalities with 
which Louis repaid his obligations to his cour- 
tiers, he was one of the most parsimonious men 
in his kingdom. 

Possessing some superficial principles of the 
sciences, Louis liked to appear to shine in regard 
to them, but it was with more wit than order 
that he displayed his erudition; he talked geo- 
graphy, physics, anatomy, botany and history, 
all at once—and without marking in his conver- 
sation the points of connection between these 
subjects. The truce learned men saw clearly that 
his Majesty wished to appear a universal genius, 
and his rapid erudition too easily exposed its 
own shallowness. 

The king’s frankness has been alluded to—let 
it be added that it was with sincerity that he 
thought himself able to reconcile pleasure and 
pious exercises—the worship of the Loves and 
the Catholic faith. Louis XV., in the midst of 
his greatest dissipation, never missed his morn- 
ing and evening prayers; he heard mass with 
great regularity—on fast days he was present at 
vespers, at the sermon and at the benediction. 





During the offices, his Majesty did not raise his 
eyes from his prayer-book, and the movement of 
his lips showed that he articulated every word 
of the service. In fine, without affecting in pri- 
vate life all the bigoted austerity of Louis XIV., 
the king was devout; he professed a profound 
veneration for religion, and blamed—even in his 
least serious moments—all infidels and irreligious 
persons. What was gained by this demeanor 
of the king’s was only less hypocrisy at court. 

Let us cast an eye at the commencement of 
the year 1748, upon the domestic relations of 
the royal family, for the great onfes of earth have 
their private life mingled with thorns as well as 
the humbler portion of humanity—they too have 
crosses and cares—it is in vain that they are 
illustrious by birth and convention, they must 
inwardly share the physical and moral infirmities 
of humanity. 

The queen lived upon resignation and pious 
exercises. She had placed at the foot of the 
cross all her conjugal vicissitudes, and suffering 
had become a second nature to the unfortunate 
Maria Leczinski—suffering unseen, unfelt, un- 
cared for in her husband’s court. The conversa- 
tion of Maria Leczinski was as impenetrable as 
the expression of her features and her apparent 
emotions; never was a spiteful word uttered by 
her; religion sustained her, but it was a differ- 
ent religion from that of the king. She never 
expressed the slightest discontent. If Louis XV. 
was spoken of in her presence, she was the first 
to exalt his good qualities and hide his weak- 
nesses. She never spoke of the king, save with 
the profoundest veneration. 

Meantime, Stanislaus had been re-elected King 
of Poland, with an almost unanimous vote, and 
those members of the diet who had not given 
him their voice retired from the field of election. 
The monarch was counselled to punish these op- 
posing parties. ‘‘No,” replied this good prince, 
‘IT do not wish to tarnish with the blood of my 
subjects the crown which is restored to me.” 

To return to the spouse of Maria Leczinski. 
In 1744, the army went to Metz. The king had 
shortly before increased the rations and the pay, 
and all showed the most ardent enthusiasm; on 
the other hand it was known that the Count de 
Saxe—encamped under Courtray—paralysed all 
the operations of the enemy, and often cut off 
their provisions. At last the Parisians were in- 
formed that an envoy of the King of Prussia 
M. de Schmettau, had assured Louis XV. that 
the movement projected against Bohemia and 
Moravia was being executed with full success. 

Suddenly a frightful alarm resounded through 
the night, in the capital, like a fearful tocsin., 
The cry arises, ‘‘ The king is dying!” ‘* The king 
ts dead!” A confused noise of sobs, together 
with the movement of carriages, horses, and 
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foot-passengers, mingled with other signs of 
grief—flambeaux rapidly crossed each other in 
the obscurity. Lords and gentlemen rushed to 
the house of the Count de Saint-Florentin, who 
directed the domestic affairs in absence of the 
king, and who every moment, received dispatches 
from Metz. All the bells of the city called with 
lugubrious peals to the ‘forty hours prayer,” 
which commenced from that hour of the night. 
Thirty parochial churches were successively illu- 
minated; the light of wax candles shone through 
the colored panes, and pious hymns resounded 
through the chapels, mingled with the broken 
voices of aged priests, and the sweet singing of 
the young nuns. 

It was now said that the king was in eztremis. 
Louis was attacked with a putrid fever, which 
showed the most alarming symptoms; he suc- 
cessfully resisted, at first, the fierceness of the 
attack. Every instant did he demand the news 
from the army of the Rhine—questioning M. 
D’Argenson, the minister of war. When, on the 
morning of his attack, that minister asked his 
majesty to sign an order for the Marshal, who 
commanded the army, ‘‘ Let him know besides,” 
said the illustrious invalid, ‘‘that the great Conde 
gained the battle of Rocroi five days after the 
death of Louis XIII.”” But the firmness of char- 
acter which this speech announced, was contra- 


dicted in later years, when the king recovered. 
Louis was naturally weak. This monarch had 
carried his imitation of his ancestor to the pitch 
of adding his favorite (at that moment Madame 


de Chateauroux) to his war-baggage. Her sister, 
Madame de Lauraquais, was also of the party, 
and both followed his majesty to Metz. Far 
from inspiring the king with effeminacy, Madame 
de Chateauroux caused to spring from his amour 
with her the first ray of his glory; perhaps, 
without that lady’s advice, Louis would never 
have appeared at the head of his armies. When 
the king had confessed, the bishop of Soissons 
declared that he could not give him absolution, 
unless he asked pardon of God for the scandal 
which he had caused, and sent away Madame de 
Chateauroux. Louis XV. wept, and made no 
answer. At last, however, that lady was ordered 
to leave, in spite of the interference of the Duke 
de Richelieu in her behalf. 

Consternation reigned in Paris, and came 
nearer and nearer to the provinces. The stores 
were shut; workmen abandoned their toil; an 
idle and gloomy crowd circulated noiselessly, but 
without arms, through the streets. At every 
corner was heard the question, in a sad voice: 
‘¢Has news been heard from the king? Is it 
hoped that his majesty will be saved?’ The 
holy host was shown in all the churches; the 
clergy prayed day and night at thealtars, which 
sparkled with the illumination of thousands of 





candles, lit by the love of his subjects for their 
king. In a word, the tears of all France con- 
firmed the surname of ‘‘ Well Beloved,” which 
the people of Metz had given by acclamation to 
Louis, from the first moment of his sickness. 

Suddenly, the galloping of a horse was heard, 
and a courier raised and waved his hat, covered 
with ribbons. He drew nearer, crying, ‘‘ The 
king is saved!” He was followed, surrounded, 
kissed, and embraced—his horse was taken from 
him, and he was carried aloft on the shoulders of 
the people to the Hotel de Ville, where he con- 
firmed the convalescence of his majesty. On the 
instant, the aspect of Paris changed—the grave, 
and slow walk of the inhabitants, who sadly 
paced the streets, was succeeded by a tumultuous 
movement ; the crowd hastened into the churches 
—which were now thronged with faithful sub- 
jects, returning thanks to God for the safety of 
their king. On all sides resounded the sponta- 
neous 7¢ Deum. Troops of musicians established 
themselves at the corners; the people sang, 
danced, drank to the sound of these improvised 
orchestras, while the mansions were adorned 
with flags, flowers, and boughs of trees loaded 
with their green foliage. In the evening the 
whole city was illuminated; a thousand pieces 
of firework shone, sparkled and burst, and nu- 
merous rockets, ploughing their fiery traces in 
the air, rose to the cries of joy of a happy people. 
‘© Ah!” exclaimed Louis XV., on learning these 
transports of delight, ‘‘how sweet it is to be 
thus beloved! What have I done to deserve it ?” 
The prince’s modesty was just enough. ‘But 
the French,” says a writer of the period, ‘at- 
tach themselves to their king from duty, from the 
consciousness of what is their duty to them; 
their confiding love recompenses in the master whom 
God gives them all the good they expect from him.” 

It was a fitting opportunity to judge, during 
the king’s illness, of the difference between the 
people and the courtiers. In that period of dis- 
quiet and grief, bishops, peers, and princes of 
the blood intrigued at Metz, to cause the king’s 
favorite to be dismissed, and the choice of the 
sacrifice made in accordance with religious 
scruples, was on this occasion, so unjust, as to 
fall on the only person in all the court who then 
inspired the king with thoughts worthy of him- 
self—the only one who had told him frankly, 
and at the risk of being dismis..ed long before, 
that a king of thirty-five years of age ought to 
appear at the head of his armies. On the other 
hand, that vast crowd of people, that canaille, so 
much disliked by the greedy courtiers, was 
grave, pious, fervent in its grief, and enly showed 
itself noisy in its wild joy; but even then, there 
was nothing scandalous in its delirium —the 
scandalous doings all took place at Metz. The 
king was entirely recovered. 
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It may not be amiss to introduce Jeanne An- 
toinette Poisson, (Madame de Pompadour) since 
it is impossible to speak of Louis XV. without 
mentioning his mistresses, and since Madame de 
Pompadour is celebrated for her graces and 
talents as much as for her wickedness. 

Jeanne Antoinette Poisson was born in 1722, 
into the household of an obscure man who had 
accumulated some little property in the adminis- 
tration of provisions, and who furnished viands 
to the royal Hotel des Invalides, But there ex- 
isted a suspicion that Jeanne was the child of 
Tournechem, a fermier general. Let that be as it 
may, Tournehem it was who took a father’s in- 
terest in the little girl. He caused masters to be 
given her who instructed her in everything. At 
eighteen Antoinette possessed in perfection all 
the means of pleasing. Nature, in happily de- 
veloping her person, gave her also grace and a 
winning charm. The beauty of Mademoiselle 
Poisson was greatly admired, when Tournehem 
—more like a father than a friend—caused her 
to be present at festivities at his own house. She 
soon became the belle in that sphere. 

Her features were noble but delicate, her ex- 
pression remarkably sweet, butintellectual. Her 
hair was an exquisite blond color, her mouth 
like that of one of Albano’s cupids, and she was 
endowed with great nobility of feature. Vivacity, 
playfulness and softness were successively ex- 
pressed in her face. Such were a few of the at- 
tractions which gained Antoinette a thousand 
admirers. An elegant figure, a noble gait and 
a graceful manner, still further enchanted this 
train of adorers, and her mind less lively than 
thoroughly informed, made their admiration con- 
stant. ‘‘ She is fit for a king!’’ Madame Poisson 
would exclaim, when gazing at her daughter. 
She married her finally to Monsieur le Normand 
D’Etioles, the nephew of Tournehem. He wasa 
financier. Antoinette deserted him for the king, 
with whom she lived openly as his mistress, 
although poor Maria Leczinski still lived deserted 
and broken-hearted. Madame de Pompadour 
(as Antoinette Poisson was afterwards entitled) 
surrounded herself with all the great men of the 
age. Voltaire was one of her numerous court. 
The king of terrors at last called the Pompadour 
to her final account. 

The next event worthy of mention in the 
troubled life of the poor queen Maria, is the 
death of her father Stanislaus. The incidents 
of this decease are sufficiently startling to in- 
terest the most incredulous in matters bearing 
relation to the spiritual world. On the twenty- 
third of February, 1766, Stanislaus Leezinski 
ended a peaceful existence, peaceful from his 
own intrinsic goodness, for his reverses had been 
many. A fortnight before his death he returned 
from Nancy, where a pompous service had been 





read for the repose of the soul of the Dauphin 
As Stanislaus returned to the court of Luneville, 
where he was then abiding, he perceived in the 
air near him a body of fire, of which the larger 
portion seemed nearest to the city. His majesty 
remarked to his suite: ‘If I were superstitious 
I should regard this as a bad omen.” At the 
moment he spoke, Stanislaus smiled. He was 
too much of a philosopher to yield to superstitious 
weakness, but it will be seen that his very life 
furnishes an argument the more to fatalists. On 
the morrow the king of Poland, alone in his 
apartment, wished to see the hour by a watch 
above the chimney. Owing to the weakness of 
his sight, dimmed by age, Stanislaus could not 
clearly distinguish the hour indicated, and leaning 
a little too far forward, caught fire by the flaps 
of his dressing-gown. In his haste to extinguish 
the flames, his majesty slipped and fell into the 
fire, his weight resting on his left hand, of which 
all the fingers were calcined ina moment. In his 
fall his ribs struck a heavy log, and were broken 
and driven in. Stanislaus would have been 
burned to ashes in the flames had not a guard 
passed the glass door and perceived through it 
what had happened. Too slavishly obedient to 
his orders, the soldier limited himself to calling 
the yalets of his majesty. Time was passing 
fatal to Stanislaus, At last, a valet arrived 
named Perrin; but he tried in vain to drag the 
unfortunate prince from the fire. Fortunately 
the first valet, Syster, arrived almost immedi- 
ately, and Stanislaus was again placed on his 
feet. It was thought that no other result would 
follow from the accident than the burnt hand, M. 
Perret, the head-surgeon, boldly re-assured the 
court, who showed an affectionate solicitude. In 
spite of these protestations of the man of. science, 
Stanislaus soon experienced an insupportable 
pain in his left side. The noble character of the 
prince upheld him in his sufferings, and enabled 
him to subdue his cries of pain. Reduced to a 
pitch almost of insensibility, he sometimes jested 
about his agonies. Soon he could no longer re- 
main in his couch, and passed his nights in an 
arm chair, while a surgeon, comfortably asleep 
beside him, snored in such a manner as to make 
his sleeplessness intolerable. For eighteen en- 
tire days did Stanislaus struggle with ever-in- 
creasing sufferings, until they finally conquered 
him on the night of the twenty-third of February. 

The next morning, the Cardinal de Choiseul 
announced to the inhabitants of Lorraine the 
death of their good prince—of the sovereign who 
for thirty years, counted every hour by some 
benefit bestowed on them, of the common father 
to whom gratitude had given the surname of the 
benevolent philosopher. Stanislaus had found in 
Lorraine a principality almost utterly destroyed 
by the calamities following war, he left to France 
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a rich, happy province, covered with handsome | 


cities. This metamorphosis was effected during 
ever renewed hostilities, with limited resources, 
and at that period when the opulent monarchy of 
Louis XV. swallowed up his enormous treasures 
in expeditions without glory or utility. 

Louis showed himself as indifferent to the 
death of his father-in-law as he had been to that 
of his daughter, his grandson, his mistresses, 
and his son; the only demonstration of grief 
which he made was an eight days retreat to 
Choisy, where he amused himself as before. 

As for Maria Leczinski—her affliction was true 
and deep—but her life was but a long season of 
mourning; like all religious hearts, her heart 
received as a discipline from God, all misfortunes 
and all griefs. She returned praise to the Lord 
after each affliction, regarding it as a step the 
more taken to the end of her weary life journey. 

On the twenty-fourth day of June, in 1767, 
Maria Leczinski ended that sad existence. If 
heaven receives pure souls—if the ever-happy in 
heaven, are the ever-virtuous on earth—-she took 
her flight to the celestial vault. 

Never was an existence more sad than that of 
the queen; never did a more affectionate heart, a 
sweeter disposition abide in a creature so much 
afflicted. Grown old, amid privations and griefs 
of all kinds—having her crucifix alone for her 
companion—having laid all her sorrows at the 
feet of her Maker—the spouse of Louis XV. saw 
death approach with serenity; it was but the 
end of a thorny path, though passing to a celes- 
tial home, from one of earthly sorrow. 

It was found that the queen had suffered from 
internal gangrene. This was attributed to the 
immoderate use of spices, by the Polish cooks, 
who dressed her food. But the enemies of the 
Duke de Choiseul seized with eagerness this oc- 
casion for renewing the accusations made against 
him at the death of the Dauphiness. Cardinal 
Luynes, the Count de Muy, the Marshal de Riche- 
lieu, the Duke D’Aiguillon, his son, the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, the Jesuits, and all the faction 
which had been opposed to the existing ministry, 
intrigued to cause a rumor that the queen had 
been poisoned, The fury of this party led them 
to accuse M. Lieutaud, the physician of the 
ehildren of France, of having prepared the poi- 
sons said to have been administered to the queen 
by the agents of M. de Choiseul. The doctor 
did not condescend to exonerate himself of a deed, 
of which all Paris knew him to be incapable. 
As there is a sort of poetical justice in the fear- 
ful death of Louis XV. after all his depravity, it 
will be related here. 

In the midst of his follies, and at sixty-five 
years of age, Louis XV. was suddenly seized 
with a high fever, as he was one day returning 
from the Trianon Palace. His indisposition soon 





assumed a serious character, and was declared to 
be again the small-pox. His majesty, while 
hunting, had seen a funeral train pass by. He 
approached near the bier, and when he afterwards 
asked whom it was intended to bury, was told 
that it was a young girl who had died of small- 
pox Startled, against his will, by this informa- 
tion, he re-entered the chateau, melancholy and 
ill—on the morrow the fever declared itself. 

The greatest agitation filled the court. The 
D’Aiguillon party and Madame DuBarry (the 
last and most infamous mistress of the king,) 
were terrified, It was well known that the death 
of the king would place upon the throne a young 
prince and premier, and then the reign of tnez- 
perience must be renewed. 

On the second of May, 1774, the physician, 
La Martiniere, who was resolved that his majesty 
should not be deceived, as was attempted, said to 
him, ‘Sire, the eruption which covers your face 
is three days in forming, three days in suppura- 
ting, three days in drying up.” At this the 
king’s conscience was awakened, and he per- 
ceived that at sixty-five he could not cope with 
this virulent disorder. ‘‘I must not forget,” 
said he, ‘‘that 1 am the very Christian king, and 
the elder son of the church, I must confess.”” Du 
Barry was now dismissed, greatly to the distress 
of the king, whom she had visited in spite of his 
malady. Nothing could exceed the devotion of 
Madame Louise and Madame Adelaide, the king’s 
daughters, who were afterwards attacked with 
the same hideous disorder. The royal apartment 
was intolerable; but these devoted children, not- 
withstanding, performed the most servile offices 
for their father—offices which were refused hy 
the servants of the palace. A valet being asked 
why he wept—if it was ‘‘for the king ?’’—-said, 
‘‘No; itis for my poor comrade, who will take his 
disease and die. For my part, I wish. as every- 
body else does, that the king was dead and buried !” 

A living corpse, the king now witnessed the 
fearful sight of his limbs falling to pieces, in 
corruption. Death offered itself to him, as the 
terrible messenger who would plunge his soul 
into an infinity of torments. He raved constantly 
of flames of fire which rose up to punish his li- 
centious life. Sometimes, however, he would 
uppeal to Divine mercy. In these moments of 
hope, he beat his breast, and asked for a crucifix, 
throwing holy water with his own hand around 
his bed, to expel the demons which he saw 
about it. He ordered messengers to go to Saint- 
Sulpice, to Notre-Dame, and to the Capuchins, to 
cause masses to be saidfor him. Thus did Louis 
XV. live in perpetual alternations of devotion 
and libertinism—thus did death surprise him, and 
prostrate him in the midst of alternate despair 
and hope. Where was the devoted Maria Lec- 
zinski? Dead !—of a broken heart! 
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Our New VoLvmeE, commencing with January , and the gaiety of the festive thing; but has in its 
next, will be in many respects unusually attractive, | chord which always responds to the touch of more 


combining features not hitherto marking this or any | elevated sentiment. 
We. 


other American periodical designed for ladies. 
shall seek to make our Magazine attractive in the 
interesting character of its contents, more than by 
empty show of taking titles or cuts. In the numbers 
issued, since the change in the proprietorship, we 
think there have been novelty and variety enough to 
satisfy the most fastidious. Difficulties of no ordi- 
nary character have laid in our way during the pre- 


rent year, but they have been successfully overcome, | 
and we can now say that the Magazine we have | 


produced monthly has met with very ready appre- 
ciation at the hands of the public. 

In the department of ladies’ fashions, the desire 
for copious information of the most correct kind is 
such in the whole interior of our vast country, that 
we feel stimulated to still greater exertions in order 
to supply it. Accordingly, we have made such ar- 
rangements for the coming year, as will enable our 
lady readers to find in our pages all the knowledge 
they require respecting the current modes. Accom- 
panying the articles on this subject will be numer- 
ous wood cuts, every month, of bonnets, mantillas, 
cloaks, children’s dresses, etc., and our usual steel 
engravings, so long celebrated for their good taste, 
will be continued from the same hands. 

In the tales, historical sketches, incidents of travel, 
etc., which we have been publishing, a wide interest 
has been felt and expressed. They have all been 
characterized by a spirit and life, and by such a 
vividness of style and novelty of events, as to form 
a new era in Magazine literature. In the course of 
our new volume we shall give still greater scope to 
this improvement, embracing the whole range of 
history and romance, and avoiding the namby pamby 
stuff with which too many magazine editors crowd 
their pages, mistaking silly small talk for wit; and 
abortive attempts at fiction, by mere tyros, for ge- 
nuine sterling merit. In short, we do not design 
making Graham’s Illustrated Magazine a sort of nur- 
scry for fledgeling poets and novelists. 





There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore; 
There is socicty where none intrudes, 
By the deep sea, and mnusic in its roar. 

The season for the true enjoyment of these plea. 
sures of contemplation is now upon us. The gusty 
winds sweep from the melancholy trees their autumn 
glories, and as the withered leaves shower from the 
now fast baring branches, a sigh of sadness comes 
over the heart. And yet it is a pleasing sadness, for 
it pains us not, and the further we wander through 
the woods which the leafy showers have made path- 
less, the more we feel wrapt in the sublime solemnity 
of solitude. It is not misanthropy to seek such 
haunts alone and to shun all society there. Man’s 
nature is not all low and sensual. It clings not 
alone to the filthy lucre and the maxims of trade, 








Byron and Bryant have both 
elegantly explained this. The former most truly said: 
“T love not man the less, but nature more.” 
and the latter speaks of it as that aspiration which 
“Tn the love of nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms.” 
Zimmerman, in his solitude, tells us that lonely 
reflection is in the highest degree beneficial to the 
tone of the mind, strengthening it for the great work 
of active life. There can be no doubt of this. The 
person who cannot bear solitude has some. need of 
its chastening influence. 





Ir 1s VERY customary for persons who take but a 
superficial view of things, to suppose that the mass 
of the people are to be moved only by humbug. So 
far as we have been able to perceive, this is a great 
error. .That the public is often very grossly deceived 
in the objects upon which it bestows its favor, does 
not admit of dispute. Barnum’s success with his 
series of impostures, the hen fever which sent so 
many persons into ecstacies over imported breeds of 
chickens, and many other things of the same kind, 
bear witness to the easy temper of that strange being 
called the public. Nevertheless, its aims are gener- 
ally correct. It seeks the best if it does not always 
find it. A miserable, tricky politician, may for a 
while blind it to his real character, but unless he be 
aman of very superior talent for intrigue and man- 
agement, he must soon be found out and thrown 
aside. In literature the case is not different; news- 
papers, books, magazines, all are governed by this 
rule. To obtain a lasting hold on the public favor, 
it is necessary first to deserve it. Delusions may 
serve a temporary purpose, but that isall. This isa 
truth worth bearing in mind. 





THOSE OF OUR READERS whose subscription expires 
with the December number, will please bear in mind 
the importance of remitting us early in December 
for the New Volume, that they may not be disap- 
pointed in receiving the January number, 1857, at 
an early day. All subscriptions ending with this 
year will be discontinued unless otherwise ordered, 
Read the Prospectus for the New Volume. 

A CorresponpEnT from Wooster, Ohio, sends us 
a pretty piece of Poetry, accompanied by the follow- 
ing complimentary note: “ Allow me to express my 
congratulations for the elegant taste now manifested 
in the preparation of ‘Graham,’ especially the rich 
humor in the Editorial Chip Basket; accept our bes# 
wishes for the success of ‘Graham.’ ” 

“Yours respectfully, 
E. G. 0.” 





“Tar SuRRENDER OF Detroit” isdeclined. The 
subject is a melancholy one, and not to our taste. 
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ITALY. 

The verses with this title, sent us by William 
James Lisle, show in the writer some traces of poetic 
feeling ; but a great want of that peculiar knack at 
verse writing which is necessary to render rhyme 
agreeable. 

ITALY. 
BY WILLIAM JAMES LISLE. 
I long to visit thee, bright Italy, 
Where grandeur still is in thy lonely land, 
To wander o’er thy vine-clad hills, and be 
A traveler on thy strand. 


Along thy sea-girt coasts, by classic wave, 
O’er mountains steep, or by the lonely shore, 
To muse upon each fabled hero’s grave, 
Where murmuring cascades pour. 
Down Sunium’s towering rocks, where forests stand 
And wave o’er ruins crumbling in decay 
I long to go and see the relic land 
Of glory’s happier day. 
At twilight wandering long the #gean’s shore, 
To hear the hymning’s from the Cyclades, 
Till I forget that Sappho is no more, 
And softly on the breeze. 


Fancy I hear her wild harp swell the tide, 
And strange deep melodies to haunt the air, 
Then oft to float on Adrian’s waters wide, 
Beneath thy skies as fair. 
Land of eternal and undying fame, 
Clime of the poet, mistress of the past, 
1 long to weep over thy present shame, 
Glory in what thou wast. 
Wake not tho spirits of thy heroes gone 
To gaze upon thee, now a land of slaves. 
Oh ! let them sleep in peace, not o’er thee mourn, 
In honorable graves. 
Yet I feel proud of thee, land of the brave, 
Struggling beneath the tyrant’s galling chain, 
Shouting for freedom in oppression’s grave— 
Calling for life again. 
Hope’s sunlight makes a rainbow o’er our tears, 
In dreams I fancy thou again art free, 
As in the summer of forgotten years : 
Fair, but lost Italy. 

The first verse is quite clumsy, and the expression 
is that of a tyro. The second is worse not verse. 
Cascades do not pour upon graves. And then, what 
does Mr. Lisle mean by “ each fabled hero’s grave?” 
Does he assume that the graves upon which he desires 
to muse, contains only fabled heroes? If so, then 
Roman history is a mere yarn. Perhaps Mr. Lisle 
believes with Walpole that all history is alie. The 
following verses show that Mr. Lisle has no very 
distinct idea of what he writes about. Sappho was 
a Greek, and lived in Greece. The Mgean was a 
Greek sea. In fact, our poetic friend has been 
reading Byron, without following him on the map. 
Let us advise our friend to write about such things 
only as he thoroughly understands. 





A SENSIBLE POET. 

In our last number, we incidentally mentioned 
a poem on Laurel Hill, by “Rough Hewn.” The 
following note accompanied it: 

PuitapeiparA, Ava. 13, 1856. 

Dear Mr. Epiror:—Enclosed I send you my 
experience of church-yard, or rather grave-yard 
ramblings. I have spent a little time in correcting 





it, in order to make it acceptable to you, if possible. 
It will be my first poem published (if it is,) so I 
shall eagerly await the coming numbers of your 
Magazine. If it should not come up to your stan- 
dard, alittle piece of candid advice, (of which J 
am a good deal in need,) addressed to “ Rough 
Hewn,” in one of your Magazines, would be acted 
upon, and many thanks given forit. If agreeable 
to you, tell me its faultiness. 
And I remain, ever yours obliged, 
Rover Hewn. 
To this we answered that the piece was promising 
but defective, and that if the author desired, we would 
point out its errors. He has responded in the fol- 
lowing manner. Z 
PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 15, 1856. 
Dear Mr. Eprror:—Thanks! 
“Rough Hewn,” 


Your remarks to 
in October number, like all “ pro- 
mises to pay,” must be held good, or I must pro- 
test. I clearly see what you will do, or rather, I 
think so. In looking over your “Random Contents’ 
I seoa poemcalled “ Grey-Beardes Rede,” which 
you dissect in a manner worthy of a better subject, 
and speak the minds of millions in a paragraph. 
The sympathy of an enlightened mind is ever requi- 
site to enable one to attain to the pinnacle of fame; 
but at times, a calculating criticism—one devoid of 
favor—should be administered as a purgative, to 
cleanse him from false ideas concerning his own 
productions. I like your style of criticism, and al- 
low me here to remark, you cannot cut too deep in 
speaking tome. The more sarcasm you make use 
of, the more shall my exertions be used to produce 
something above criticism. Five years ago, the 
proudest title [could boast of was “the dumbest boy 
in class ;” and every day brought me to that highly 
honorable position of the “tail of my class.” 
(Spare me, and don’t mention this in your remarks. ) 
I have written a considerable number of articles the 
last four months, yet unpublished, for I wish to be 
sure of my ability, before I bring it before my 
friends, who entertain the opinion of my school day’s 
accomplishments as things yet. I have a brother, 
who is a great critic in literary matters, but he 
judged harshly, and I cared not to seek his advice, 
Tam confident the thing I seek will bein the Novem- 
ber number of Graham’s, for which I must heartily 
thank its good Editor. I say to myself, “ come on,” 
the jingle of thy sarcasm is music to me—the public 
disapproval, gladly swallowed. The future must 
tell. Yours, Very Respectfully, 


Roven Hewn. 
The piece to which these notes refer is the fol- 
lowing : 
A REVERIE, OR THOUGHTS AT “LAUREL 
HILL CEMETERY.” 
BY ROUGH HEWN. 
Ifere one may muse, with silence or with death, 
And woo the melancholy of its kind; 
Here 6ne may feel his native air’s mild breath, 
And taste the rapture kindred to the mind. 


The rustling leaves their purest anthems play, 
Touched by the zephyrs as they glide along; 
As though the “‘ harp of David” passed that way, 

Delighting one with heaven’s purest song. 
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Tis strange what consolation to the mind, 
An hour in solitude alone will bring; 


When one’s own thoughts will seek his soul to bind, 


And always from him worldly pleasures fling. 
Tis sweet to sit among the wooded shade, 

And gaze upon the Schuylkill’s flowing stream ; 
To hear its murmurs echo in the glade, 

While fancy pictures beauty in a dream, 


*Tis grand to gaze upon the tall green trees, 


And think of beating storms they have withstood; 


And seem to hear the thousand symphonies 
That gentle spring has sounded in the wood. 


To conjure in the brain the many scenes, 


Which might, perchance, have been once pictured here ; 


And let all sounds of woe, which intervenes, 
Be smothered up and laid upon their bier. 


The rich effulgence of the even’s sun, 
Around on all mankind alike is shed; 

Upon the couch of him whose day’s work’s done, 
As ’pon luxurious princes downy bed. 


Here one may touch the chords of memory long, 
To lull his soul into a gentler mood; 
And many recollections dear, will throng 


About his mind, where no base thoughts intrude. 


The dim reality of silence wakes; 
The lingering touch of fancy flees away ; 
The stern, unbending force of nature shakes 
The ideal from us in our morn of day. 


Repentant hearts may seek a solace here, 
And find a balm for wounded souls like mine; 
The young in Zion’s path may, without fear, 
To heaven their overburdened heart resign. 


And here, the man that fate decreed to sharo 
The entombed coffin of remorse, a prey— 
Shall find a stay to shield him from despair, 
And raise him freer from the place he lay. 
And he, the victim of a passion deep— 
An unrequited love—may turn for aid; 
And while his thoughts so overwhelming sweep, 
He may, in sweet forgetfulness, be laid. 


Here, too, that creature whose once pure form, 
Is but the wreck of virtue and fair fame ; 

May come with bleeding heart, repent and storm 
God’s citadel of love, and mercy claim. 


And he of jealousy’s entangled throbs, 
Whose mind’s bad working silence may allure, 
May find in solitude--from that which robs 
Him of his peace—a sovereign healing cure. 


The stranger, too, uncared for and unknown, 
With no kind hand his feverish pang to ease, 
Can here find rest,.in peaceful calm, alone— 
Pray drop a tear—the birds around ’twill please. 
Oh! what so solemn or so touching, for 
One to be alone upon the stranger’s grave: 
A plain smooth slab will be evermore, 
His name, his epitaph, a glance to crave. 


Here some poor idiot may have wandered long, 
And felt a ray of reason on the brain; 

Who now, perhaps, is mingling with the throng 
Of angels that swell the heavenly train. 


Here the poor seamstress can still forever 
The bitter pangs, at leaving hungry ones. 
*Tis thus gaunt penury seeks to sever 
The mother’s tie, and laughs at piteous groans. 


Oh! thou Great Ruler of the universe, 

To what odd ends the human kind does come— 
Some dying pray to you—while others curse 

The author of their being and their doom! 


Can else than thoughts e’er cluster in the brain 
Of poor, weak man, when standing at a grave? 


He thinks a hundred ways how man is slain, 
And cannot find but one whereby to save. 


Could the great plodder on the road to fame, 
But know that he, like other men will die; 
That all the greatness of his mortal frame 
May side with some dark murderer buried lie. 


And the pale student, weary, worn and tired, 

(Who now an outcast from his much wooed god, 

Would weep away his life,) by solitude inspired, 
Longs to be laid, unpitied, ’neath the sod. 

The first verse is very confused in its ideas; and 
this is the fault of a great deal of rhyme we receive. 
Some of our young writers seem to fancy that in 
_ order to write poetry, it is only necessary to measure 
| off words into a particular metre and make the lines 
'rhyme. Metre and rhyme are mere adjuncts of 
poetry, and not essentials. The thing itself is more 
elevated, refined, and ideal. We have no patience 
| with that school of modern verse whose presiding 
genius is obscurity. If we cannot understand an 
effusion, its mere glitter of words is but superficial. 
Poetry is a thing of sense, not sound. Now, in this 
verse, by Rough Hewn, where is the sense of the line, 

“Here one may feel his native air’s mild breath.” 





This is in a grave-yard—a very gloomy place to 
feel one’s native air exclusively. We confess our 
inability to understand the line, 

“And taste the rapture kindred to the mind.” 

The rapture of grave-yard musing is not kindred 
to allminds. The second verse is very fair. In the 
| third verse we have a recurrence of clumsiness. The 
| lines, 

“When one’s own thoughts will seek his soul to bind, 
| And always from his worldly pleasures fling,” 
|Are misty to a degree not definable. It is to be 
seen that the author was struggling with some 
thought not clearly appreciated in his own mind, 
and what it was neither himself nor anybody else can 
guess from his lines. The fourth verse is fair, as 
also is the fifth, The sixth sounds well, but is 
defective. To conjure up the many scenes which 
might have occurred in a grave-yard necessarily 
brings forward mourning, melancholy, the tears of 
affection, the woe of broken hearts and blighted 
hopes, and all the infinite things of sadness con- 
nected with the vicissitudes of human life. What 
then, is the meaning of the last two lines. To con- 
jure up these scenes calls up traces of woe, of course, 
and then to smother them up immediately, or at the 
same time, is something extraordinary. Or perhaps 
Rough Hewn does not mean the scenes connected 
with death; but, looking at the embowered shades 
and splendid monuments of Laurel Hill, wants to 
conjure up scenes of folly and frivolous flirtation, 
of vain-glorious pride in the habitations of the 
departed, of meanness, envy, and all uncharitable- 
ness. There is neither poetry nor propriety in that. 
The seventh verse does not relate to the subject, and 
contains nothing but trite ideas, better expressed 
long ago by thousands of others. We have not 
room to point outin detail the defects in the remain- 
der of the piece. Some of the lines defy all the laws 
of rhyme, as, for instance, where Rough Hewn 
speaks of 

“The entombed coffin of remorse, a prey,” 
| or still worse— 
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“Here, too, that creature whose once pure form,” 
and quite as hard— 
One to be alone upon the stranger’s grave.” 
There are many bad expressions, such as “to what 
odd ends.” 





A LeGenpD or THE Haunrep Cave, by Gaylord 
J. Clarke, is accepted, and will be soon published. 








Miss Anne B. P., of Brooklyn, desires to become 
# regular paid contributor to “ Graham,” and sends 
as a specimen of her talent, nine poetical extracts. 
Dear friend Anne, how shall we manage to say nay | 
toa fairlady? and yet we are positively overwhelmed 
with poetical contributions. The fact is, that to the 
educated minds of our country, poetry is the first and 
natural passion of youth, and early manhood and 
womanhood. Thousands of persons of leisure write 
very good verse merely for amusement or self-grati- 
fication, and desire no other pay than to see it pub- 
lished. What folly, then, would it be for a publisher 
to pay for indifferent verse when he can get much bet- | 
ter for nothing. Now here, for instance, is Mr. H. 
S. Cornwall, author of the beautiful poem “ Autumn,” 
who, not being dependent on literature for a liveli- 
hood, gives freely his writings for nothing, while | 
Miss Anne expects to become a paid contributor for 
writing such verse as this— 





‘The city appears like adiadem placed 
On the hill’s majestic crown ; 
Its buildings display a magnificent taste 
And its streets are with beauty and splendor grac’d 
As they slope to the valleys down, 
Alas! that misfortune should over it throw such a dark and 
deadly frown.” 








VioLa sends us a page and a half of prose and | 
poetry about “ Flowers,” and then puts at the end of | 
it: “ Gentlemen—I send the following piece for your | 
Magazine, if suitable; otherwise dispose of it ac- | 
cordingly.” What is Viola’s meaning of the word | 
following? The construction and clearness of the | 
latter clause of this message are peculiarly brilliant. | 
Here is the piece she sends: 

FLOWERS. 
BY VIOLA. 

The culture of flowers is, unquestionably, one of 
the most pleasing recreations of the mind, to those 
possessing a natural taste for the beauties of nature. 
There is a fascination that cannot be imparted to 
those whose mind is not endowed with the art. 
There appears a spontaneous gift in the management 
that proceeds from many with the greatest fecility 
that insures success, while others strive, but gen- 
erally ends in failure. Females are more blessed in 
the art of cultivating them than tho other sex. 
Why is this so strikingly exemplified, when there is 
labor attending it incompatable to their daily per- 
suits is strange; there must be a pleasure immeasur- 
ably great in the culture. Ladies know how to ap- 
preciate ; while many of the other sex, consider the 
time occupied about them trifling, of no account, a 
mere waste of time and money. Individuals, that 
can view flowers in full bloom, and not appreciate 


their beauty, must possess a soul void of all that is 
admirable in nature. 








Stern winter can be softened, in appearance, as 
many variety of flowers can be bloomed, early and 
late; creating a conscious pride in the production, 
to pass away the dreary months of the year. This 
can be accomplished at such times that many throw 
away in frivolty. Yes! the attainment can be re- 
alized by the hand of those possessing a refined 
heart, by a small sacrifice to the shrine of Flora. 

Many are desirous, and strive to cultivate them 
in pots, to decorate their windows, that never suc- 
ceed. Why is this, when the desire to acquire a 
knowledge of the art is so apparent? because na- 
ture has not endowed all with a taste, or art, for the 
physiological principles so requisite, for 

What, then, is taste, but those internal powers 
Active and strong, and feelingly alive 

To each fine impulse; a discerning sense 

Of decent and sublime, with quick disgust 
For things deformed, or disarranged, or gross, 
In species! This, nor gems, nor stores of gold, 
Nor purple state, nor culture can bestow ; 


But God alone, when first his active hand 
Imprints the sacred bias of the soul. 


Ladies that succeed in propagating ornamental 
flowers, find a vast fund of amusement; a pleasing 
recreation that meliorates the mind, endows them 
with more sociability, and adds years to their exist- 
ance; the mind expands, diffusing more knowledge, 
while searching and seeking the same from others. 

Flora has been liberal, for even in the wilds of the 
prairies, as wellas in the professional garden, the eye 
is enchanted with nature’s liberality, that astonish 
the florist, with allthe varid hues to captivate the 
human mind. Then the fragrance emanating from 
them, will sufficiently compensate for all the trouble 
bestowed on their culture. 

How swect to muse upon the skill displayed, 
Infinite skill in all that He has made ; 

To trace in nature’s most minute design, 
The signature and stamp of Power Divine. 

We give this article as we receive it, without any 
correction. It is scarcely necessary to point out the 
faults. One remark of Viola’s, however, is amusing. 
She says that females are more blessed in the art of 
cultivating flowers than the other sex. Perhaps so; 
but, Viola, all the professsional gardeners we ever 
| knew were males. Philadelphia, New York and Bos- 
: ton abound with them, and their taste, skill and suc- 
cess are beyond all dispute.’ Moreover, the first 
gardener, dear Viola, old Adam, bless his wig and 
whiskers, was a man/ 





' 

| ABOUT SPIRITS. 

| The body and spirit we used to think inseparable, 
_except at death; and when the latter leaves the 
| former, death must ensue, perforce; because the 
| body is nothing but a clod withort the soul. But 
here is the New York Spirit of the Times, which 
| comes to us just the same as ever, looking as much 
| like “the Original Jacob” as one pea is like 
_ another, while the Spirit proper has set up for itself 
| in a new establishment, separate from its old body. 
Yes, here they both come to our office, week after 
week, the body and spirit contending each that it is 
the essentiality. The new spirit is not ardent—only 
malt, and yclept “ Porter.” He was so thoroughly 
identified with the original Times as to have earned 
aname and fame all over the country. The “tall 
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Son of York” was the representative man of a 
certain class of our current literature, And now, 
after a twenty-five years’ cruise together, the body 
and spirit have dissolved partnership. The malt 
liquor spirit has set up for itself, and now we have a 
sporting paper called “Porter’s Spirit—of the 
Times,” the two first words being the main head, 
and the three last a sort of sub-title. The old con- 
cern, We presume, now must become a sort of ardent 
spirit, for it goes on joking and racing the same as 
ever. Porter wants us to believe him a spiritual 
medium, for he says, in a letter to us, “I already 
have assurances that it will be contributed to by 
that brilliant circle of correspondents and writers 
who have so long given to the Spirit its distin- 
guished position among the literary journals of the 
United States.” It is not everybody who can be a 
medium—so Porter would say. These spirits come 
obedient to his will. Happy Porter! who can not 
only call spirits from the vasty deep, but have them 
come obedient to his call. 





Tue following letter from a valued female corres- 
pondent has proved so refreshing to us that we feel 
tempted to give it to our readers: 

Boston, July 28, 1856. 
Dear MAGAZINE: 

Should any benevolent potentate say unto me: 
‘“ Ask what thou wilt,” I should answer, in haste, 
“Give me Graham for July—and August, too, for 
that matter.” In vain have I besieged the post-office 
for these numbers; though, concerning the latter, I 
have still a glimmering hope. Now, my valued friend, 
I do not believe the failure of your accustomed visit 
intentional. I was always a fortunate person ; what- 
ever of duskiness there was in my destiny originally, 
the sun of prosperity has blanched away—so that I 
now reckon myself a life-member of the society of 
happy women. 


Nowise. I shall yet see your face and rejoice. 

Strictly to speak, I have seen, for about a minute’s 
space, the August issue. Found therein a delightful 
story—“ The Omen”—published, with several other 
interesting tales, suitably illustrated. 

What a fine thing it must be to have the admira- 
tion of everybody, as you, Maggie, have! Did I 
love you less, I might envy you. 
having, past and present, a special ambition associa- 
ted with your honored and delightful pages; I would 
rather assist in your regular making up, than be 
maid of honor to any queen extant. 

And so I am, respectfully your own, 


L. 8 


ft. 
The following letter will explain itself. As to the 
difference between our correspondent and the editor 
of the Advertiser, we shall not undertake the un- 
pleasant task of intervention : 
ALLIGATOR, FLorma, Feb. 21, 1856. 
My Dear Granam:—You see that I have taken 
the liberty of addressing you as an old friend, and 
though not as yet far advanced in years, I am old 
enough to appreciate your excellent Magazine, and to 
give my mite of admiration to your extensive list of 


Is it, then, probable, that Iam over- | 
taken by the calamity to which allusion is made? | 


I acknowledge | 





| 





elegant contributors. I have written some verses 
complimentary of one of them whose “nom de plume” 
is “ Rosa.” Of her real name I am entirely ignorant, 
and probably shall remain so, as I have no means of 
finding it out, though I confess it would afford me 
great pleasure todo so. If you find those verses 
worthy of publication, they are at your disposal. 

They are my first effort at poetry, and I am not 
vain enough, (or as we say at the South, got the 
“big head,”) to suppose that they have any great 
merit, and it will depend upon your judgment whether 
I make another attempt. I gave them to the Editor 
of the Advertiser, and he published them in such a 
form that I scarcely recognized them. He appears 
to be something of a poet himself, and by dint of 
putting in some lines of his own and leaving out 
some of mine, and changing the form of its verses, 
it is such botch-work that I am not disposed to 
father the bantling rigged out in borrowed plumes; 
though, perhaps, it may be an improvement. If he 
had declined publishing at all, I would have been 
entirely satisfied ; as it is, I feel disposed to “ appeal 
to Cesar,” and to Cesar it shall go. Your subscri- 
ber and admirer. Wm. A. Banpy. 

The lines addressed to our fair correspondent, we 
give here just as we receive them :— 


TO ROSA. 


[Written on seeing her picture in Graham’s Magazine, and 
reading some of her verses, complaining of coldness from one 
she loved.] 


Lovely maid! and is there one, 
Warmed by the rays of yonder sun, 
So dead to all that’s fair and bright, 
Whose image fills me with delight, 
Can gaze upon thy matchless charms, 
And feeling naught of love’s alarms, 
Can lightly pass thee coldly by, 

And with averted, distant eye, 

Leave thee alone, to pine andsigh? 


The days of fable, sung of yore 

By bards renowned in classic lore, 
Have surely to the earth returned, 
When Adon scorned and Venus burned. 
For nothing less than Adon’s fire 

Could wake thy heart to love’s desire; 
And he would scarcely view askance, 
The lustre of thy witching glance, 

And scape scot free from Cupid’s lance. 


Oh! silly wight! to kiss a rose-bud, 

When by his side there was rich young blood, 
And flesh as fair as ere was seen 

Upon the form of beauty’s Queen ! 

And charms of mind that would engage 

The Bards of this, or any age; 

Despise them all, and choose a rose, 

With heart as cold as polar snows, 

Or Iceberg, all from top to toes. 


I, too, once had the rare, good luck 
To see the girls of old Kentuck, 

And of their charms I must confess, 
As who can see, and yet do less. 
Alas! my fate for being smitten 

By one, I chanced to get the mitten. 
Oh! she was fair, you may suppose— 
Brighter far than any rose, 

And caused my heart full many woes. 


A thoughtless wish, if I am right, 
That would exchange those ringlets bright, 
That fairy form and eyes of light, 
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To bloom in Flora’s bowers; 

Know that the wretch who could resign 

The dazzling virtues, only thine, 

And basely love thee, I opine, 

Would scorn both Flora and her flowers, 

Blind to charms, both mortal and divine. 


The moon has known full many a change 
Since from your side HE choose to range; 
And I confess it very strange, 

That you do not the same. 

Faithfulness, I much admire, 

When mutual love two hearts inspire, 

To keep aglow the ardent fire— 

But neglect will quench the flame, 

And cause love’s embers to expire. 

We are well aware that young ladies have no great 
fancy for second-hand love. They demand, impera- 
tively, the fresh young tributes of the heart, before 
they have been offered at any other shrine. So, 
whether pretty Rosa will want to talk to an aspirant 
who confesses that he has had “the mitten” from a 
girl in “old Kentuck,” we are unable to guess. 
However, here is a chance for her, and if she wants 
a home in the Everglades, where she may hold com- 
munion with the ghosts of Osceola and Ponce de 
Leon, and be inspired by the romance of frontier 
life, why now is the accepted time. 





H. A. W., of Alton, [ll., writes to us that he has 
been a subscriber to our Magazine since the year 
1834. Think of that! And after all his experience 
of us, he says that we seem to him like an old and 
valued friend. . Furthermore, he has taken the trouble 
to exhibit copies of the Magazine everywhere in his 
business travels, and says that it is always admired, 
especially by the ladies. Many of our newspaper 
exchanges say that Graham’s is by all odds the best 
Magazine that a gentleman can read. Now, if we 
have the favor of both ladies and gentlemen, who 
shall compete with us? Our Alton friend encloses 
us the following: lines, which he says were written 
by a friend of his. 

LINES TO K. B. 
Alton Rose, I dearly prize thee, 
More than gold or diamonds bright ; 


Treasures of earth will not suffice me, 
Thou alone, art my delight. 
Tell me, pale and pensive beauty, 
Shall I see your face no more, 
And will it be another’s duty 
To wed the lady I adore? 
With such as thee, angelic maiden, 
Earth would be a paradise ; 
Blissful hopes, with joy be laden, 
Joy with thee above all price. 
I can hide thee, worship’d idol, 
Deep within my burning breast; 
No other hope or future bridal 
Can force thine image from its rest. 


The concluding line of the first verse reminds us 
of the old song— 
“It’s my delight of a shiny night.” 





Tue lines by P. H. 0., headed “ Theos,” are no- 
vel and striking. We shall publish them soon. 
They contain the essence of true poetry—inspired 
thought clothed in eloquent language. 





S. 8. Egliseaus’ Poem “ Alone, yet not alone,” 








| 
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is well conceived and expressed—a perfect oasis 
in our desert of nothingness. We have filed it for 
insertion. 


A dear little girley, no doubt about as big as one 
we have at home, writes us the following letter and 
verses. Just think of the “deep clouds that have 
long darkened the firmament” of a child honored 
with the favor of such friends as the illustrious 
Headley, and caressed by fond parents! This isa 
fast age, reader. 

Deposit, Mipniaut, 1856. 

TionoraBLe Sir:—Will you deign to notic the 
feeble efforts of a child, will you read these lines, 
and if the following you deem worthy of the mest 
obscure corner of an American Magazine, or any 
printed page, it would be gratifying to know. A 
word of encouragement from you, would be like a 
ray of sunshine piereing the dark clouds that have 
long darkened the firmament. be so kind as to 
wright; the few moments spent in writing, will not 
be lost. deepest gloom, or brightest sunshine hangs 
on your reply. Your humble servant, 

Emma J. A. 
NAPOLEON BROUGHT FROM ST. HELENA. 
BY EMMA J. ALBINLY. 

Old ocean roled her ample tide, 

And bore the vessel near the side; 
Of his once glorious home. 

And, as it wafted near the shore, 
And bore him to the land once more, 

That once was all his own. 
The tolling bells announced him near, 

The roll of drums once more I hear, 
Tn sad and muffled sound. 

Again! I hear the cannon roar, 
As when it swept in days of yore, 

The bloody battle ground. 
This olden noises, deem to call 

The Hero from that silent pall, 
But they all call in vain. 

His army he’al no more behold, 
Nomore, he’al hear their shouting roll, 

In thunder o’er the plains, 
But, in his country let him rest; 

Remembering this was his request, 
Before the Hero died ; 

On that lone and barren isle, 
Where joyous nature never smiled, 

But wild winds howled and cryed. 
In his country let him sleep : 

Where his dome this watch may keep, 
Around his silent tomb ! 

Undesturbed, their, let him rest, 
Reposing on a Nation’s breast, 

At his once glorious home. 


os 


Tue New Beprorp Mercory, in noticing “ Gra- 
ham’s Magazine,” pays it the following compliment: 
“We should not know where to begin an enumera- 
tion of the various and varied attractions of pen, 
pencil, sonnet, critique, with which Graham sustains 
his reputation of pleasant companionship for the 
lighter and the more serious hours of leisure. We 


| note some half dozen articles of a solid character, in 


which much valuable knowledge is imparted, and a 
host of practicable directions, pertaining chiefly to 
the ladies’ department. Indeed, Graham keeps, as 
he took, the first rank in this department of periodi- 


' eal literature. 








Gditorial Selections. 


FAMINES. 


Americans, at a recent court ball, not content with 


Lorp Cockburn, in his lately published memorials, | miscellaneous and general misbehavior, forced their 


gives an interesting account of the famines in the 
last century: “In the years 1795 and 1796, there 
was a greater dearth than has ever since visited the 
British Islands. On the 4th of March, 1795, about 
eleven thousand persons, being probably about an 
eighth of the population, were fed by charity in Ed- 
inburgh. I have never forgotten the famine, per- 
haps, it was because it was the first I had seen. A 
public proclamation specified the exact quantity of 
bread which each family ought to consume, being a 
loaf, if I recollect rightly, for each individual weekly 
—an odd proceeding; but it gave a measure and a 
ground for economy which were useful. Then was 
the triumph, and the first introduction, of public 
kitchens, Count Rumfords, and cooking committees. 
Chemistry strained itself to extract nutriment from 
everything. One ingenious sacrifice in wealthy 
houses was to produce an appearance of wheat at ta- 
ble without the reality. So dishes were invented 
which in shape and color resembled the forbidden 
articles, and the knife often struck on what seemed 
good pie-crust, but was only clay. Jacobins had a 
great advantage in having their heads set up already 
on an economical system. Some paltry Tories took 
this opportunity of saving the powder-tax; only 
cautiously announcing that this was done on no revo- 
lutionary principle, but solely in order that the sto- 
mach might get what would be wasted on the hair. 
This assimilation to disloyalty, however, was thought 
dangerous; and therefore the correct course was still 
to whiten the head, but to make the powder of chalk, 
or any other substance not usually eaten. The state 
of people’s knowledge of political economy at this 
period may be judged of from the fact, that punish- 
ing what were held to be the crimes of Forestalling 
and Regrating was deemed one of the cures of this 
lung-continued dearth ; and this with the entire ap- 
probation of the public. The same idea prevailed in 
England. The extent, indeed, to which the freedom 
of trade was interfered with, by even petty authority, 
is searcely credible now. Whenever prices rose higher 
than purchasers liked, there was a ery of legal in- 
terference; and this ery was very often successful. 
The price of bread was directly and habitually regu- 
lated within burgh, and indirectly beyond it, by the 
magistrates, who for many years after this issued 
periodical proclamations “setting the assize of 
bread.” The charge for post-horses was regulated 
in the same way. All this, I believe, was agreeable 
to law—for the Court of Session sustained, and 
sometimes even acted directly as a regulator of prices. 





AMERICANS ABROAD. 

THERE are certain rumors current respecting some 
of our countrymen in Europe, which, if true, call 
for indignant rebuke; and if, as rumor further as- 
serts, the offenders are sub-official, they should cease 
to wear the nominal honor. The charge is, that five 





way in a state of intoxication to the Emperor’s table, 
at supper. Such was their disgraceful rudeness, that 
the fact that two of the party had diplomatic pro- 
tection, alone prevented their summary ejection from 
the palace. It was supposed that they might be im- 
postors, and they were accordingly watched by mem- 
bers of the detective police, till the lodgings to which 
they repaired after the ball showed that they were 
not impostors, except in the pretence that they were 
gentlemen. The same writer charges that some of 
the Americans in Paris frequently disgrace them- 
selves, though not always to the outrageous extent 
that occurred in this instance. We cannot doubt that 
the American Legation has ere this taken measures 
to purge itself from future contempt from such 
causes; and except that this misconduct of our coun- 
trymen is already widely bruited, we might not here 
refer to it. Not only the Legation, but all respect- 
able Americans abroad have a duty in the premises. 
And that is to refuse their social countenance to 
every man, however connected, who makes his 
friends blush for him. Unless this rule be strictly 
enforced, there isnot any mode of restraining brain- 
less disorderlies, who know no better method of ex- 
hibiting the length of their purses, than by the 
height of their impertinence and the depth of their 
vulgarity. And even if the exclusion of offenders 
fails to restrain them, it will at least vindicate the 
character of those who decline to acknowledge them 
as companions, 





ROYAL AMUSEMENT. 

Ir may amuse some of our fair readers to know 
something of the nature of those amusements which 
served to wile away the time of the celebrated wife 
of the Emperor Napoleon, while sojourning at Plom- 
bieres. One was the placing a jewel of value under 
a cup of porcelain, which was inverted on a saucer, 
Each lady was to take it in her hand and throw it 
to the gentleman the farthest from her, and if he 
caught it without the cup separating from the saucer 
and the jewel escaping, the prize belonged to her. 
The gallantry of the proceeding is that the lady is 
never at fault, though she lose the jewelled guerden ; 
it is the gentleman who fails to catch the flying por- 
celain, under the prescribed conditions, who has 
robbed her of her reward, and not her own mal- 
adroitness. Simple as this little tour de force seems, 
it serves to create an immense deal of fun. Some- 
times so unskilfully would it be despatched towards 
the intended cavalier, that it divided as it were spon- 
taneously, into three parts, and the cup, the saucer 
and the jewel, were all in the air at once, to the in- 
finite dismay of the gentleman on whom the destiny 
of the lady depended ; sometimes the lady performed 
her part to the life, but the trembling fingers of the 
cavalier spoilt all, and sometimes the grasp he gave 
them was so forcible and stringent that the fragile 
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porcelain gave way under the embrace, when other 
vessels were called for and the game was alive again. 
The emperor took his full share in the pastime, and 
incurred also his full share of reproaches if he failed 
to execute his expected devour; but his Majesty plays 
his part remarkably well on such oecasions, and sel- 
dom failed in responding if the lady cast her missile 
with anything like exactitude. 

Another pustime was the familiar one of passing 
the kerchief, and the Emperor and his lords and 
princesses played it with as much gusto as though 
they were really not “children of a larger growth.” 





Youne America has generally been supposed, 
heretofore, to be about the fastest specimen of a young 
gentleman of ten years of age, yet invented. But if 
a correspondent writing from Jerusalem, is to be be- 
lieved, he will have to succumb to the Jews. 

“On making a eall the other day, at the house of 
an American missionary in Jerusalem, I saw a little 
boy in the Turkish costume, sitting on a sofa. My 
first thought was, ‘What an enormous turban the 
boy has on,’ and my second, ‘ How very small he 
is!’ Judge of my surprise when I found he was a 
husband, being little more than ten years old, and 
his wife not nine! ‘Truly, this is beginning life 
young. And this reminds me that a friend of ours 
saw an Armenian lady in Alexandria, who, although 
but twenty-six years of age, was a grandmother!” 
This goes quite beyond the early marriages in the 
United States. 





AN AWKWARD MISTAKE. 

“As I was going,” said an Irishman, “ over the 
bridge the other day, I met Pat Hewings;” says 
I, “How are you?” “ Pretty well, 1 thank you, 
Dolley,” says he; says I, “ That’s not my name.” 
“Faith, no more is mine Hewings,” says he. ‘So 
we looked at each other, and faith it turned out to 
be neither of us!” 


A GOOD WIFE. 

Ty the eighty-fourth year of his age, Dr. Calvin 
Chapin wrote of his wife : “‘ My domestic enjoyments 
have been, perhaps, as near perfection as the human 
condition permits. She made my home the pleasantest 
spot to me on earth. And now that she is gone, my 
worldly loss is perfect.” How many a poor fellow 
would be saved from suicide, from the penitentiary 
and the gallows, every year, had he been blessed with 
such a wife. ‘She made home the pleasantest spot 
to me on earth.” What a grand tribute to that 
woman’s love and piety, and common sense. Rather 
different was the testimony of an ofd man some three 
years ago, just before he was hung, “I didn’t intend 
to kill my wife, but she was a very aggravating 
woman.” Let each wife inquire, “Which am I?” 





GOOD BOOKS. 

Wuar a treasure are they to this world of ours! 
And what a source of all goodness, honor and 
nobleness! The neighborhood that has a little 
library of them, has a living power in its heart 
to draw around it the affection of its sons and 
daughters, and drawing them to it, how loftily and 
how rapidly can it instruct them in all duty and 














obedience! In no way can a State do more for its 
children with such a trifling expense, than by pro- 
viding and procuring for its citizens the sweet and 
refining pastimes which good books afford to all who 
can read, The vice and idleness of a single year, 
caused by the want of something useful to read, will 
cost such a community far more than ten times the 
worth or expense of books sufficient to supply the 
whole people with reading for five years to come. 
Subscribe for Graham’s Magazine. 





NOVELS. 

A well-written tale of fiction is not unaeceptable ; 
nay, it is @ solace, a positive enjoyment to almost 
all classes of society. The age has been educated 
by novels, as well as by histories and other miscel- 
Janeous reading. By inculcating lessons of virtue, 
and exhibiting examples of courage and enterprise, 
they have been moral instruetors, and have net only 
awakened a love of virtewe, but led the way to it 
with a gentle and eharming earnestness, and taught 
men to practise it. A great novel is a great epic, a 
narrative of thrilling events, awakening deep and 
powerful emotions, a description of living men and 
women, dwelling in some place that we know, illus- 
trating the character, opinions, and manners, of an 
age that is familiar to us, placed often in eireum- 
stances of embarrassment and trial with which we 
sympathize, courageous in the midst ef danger, 
unassailable by temptations, urged on by the 
strongest motives to attain some end, and thata 
high one; tasking the best powers of the intellect 
and of the heart to the utmost to attain the goal, 
and, at last, reaching it amidst the acclamations and 
the tears of the attentive and interested spectators; 
for a good novel is a good drama, not, indeed, acted 
on the stage, but read to a select company, and 
belonging to the class of private theatricals. 

When we speak of novels in a commendable 
strain, we do not allude to that class of compositions 
which often passes under the name, whieh skim the 
surface and gather up the seum of life, which aim 
to excite without interesting, which inflame the 
passions, and by their streams of pollution contami- 
nate the healthy currents of life; but we speak of 
those great works of art, those monuments of a rich 
and creative genius, true to nature and ennobling to 
humanity, which have revived the love of the chiv- 
alrous, the beautiful, and the classical, in the minds 
of the rising and the risen generation; works which 
the scholar, the philosopher, andthe Christian, may 
read with approbation and approval; works which 
kindle the enthusiasm of the hopeful, and ecnfirm 
the faith of the wavering, without awakening terror 
or shame—without soiling purity, or shocking the 
moral sense of the age. We speak of such works as 
have proceeded from the great masters of the art of 
heroie composition in modern times—such as have 
assuaged calamity, enlivened solitary hours, and 
have thrown around social life an exquisite grace, 
and eminently contributed to the eause of civiliza- 
tion, morality, and refinement. 





CARLYLE is about to write a life of Washington, 
He could net select a nobler subject. 
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Slower and Garden Gints. 


NECESSITY OF LIGHT FOR PLANTS, 

Plants grown in the open air, and with such free 
exposure to the light as their habits require, not only 
develope all their parts in their natural form, but the 
leaves, flowers, and fruits have their natural colors, 
odors, and flavors. Plants excluded from the light 
are not thus characterized ; thatis, the leaves are not 
of a natural or healthy green—and if they flower and 
fruit, which is rarely the case, the flowers are pale 
and scentless, and the fruit isincipid, This has been 
proved by many experiments. For example, a ger- 
anium, placed in a dark room, becomes first pale, 
then spotted, and ultimately white; but if brought 
to the light, it again aequires the freshness and pu- 
rity of its former color. 

CULTIVATION OF PHLOXES. 

Phloxes stand at the head of all herbaceous peren- 
nials, andthe increase of new varioties has added large- 
ly to their value, by great improvements in habits of 
growth, size, and form of flowers, and brilliancy and 
variety of colors. They are perfectly hardy, and 
flourish in any soil, and are naturally separated into 
two groups. The Decunata varieties have strong, 
erect flower-stems, and attain, generally, the height 
of three or four feet. The Suppruticosa varieties 
have slender stems, and smooth glossy leaves, and 
do not generally attain over two feet in height. In 
making a bed or group of the two varieties, the De- 
cunata sort should be placed in the middle or back 


ground. 
DIFFERENT FLOWERS IN MASSES. 


The Chinese frequently blend several roots to- 
gether, whose leaves and flowers unite and compose 
one rich harmonious mass—such as the white and 
purple candytupt, larkspurs, and mallows of different 
colors, double poppies, lupines, primroses, pinks and 
carnations, with many more of which the forms and 
colors accord with each other; and the same method 
they resort to with flowering shrubs of various de- 
scriptions, blending white, red and variegated roses 
together, purple and white lilacs, yellow and white 
jasmines, altheas of various sorts,and as many other 
varieties as they can with propriety unite; and se- 
cure the desired effect of harmony and beauty. By 
these mixtures, they increase considerably the va- 
riety and attractiveness of their floral compartments. 
In their large plantations, the flowers generally grow 
in the natural ground; but in flower gardens, they 
are in pots buried in the ground, which, as fast as 
the bloom goes off are removed,and others substituted. 

DAHLIA, CRYSTAL PALACE SCARLET. 

The qualities of this new bedding Dahlia are such 

that henceforth no garden with but half a dozen 


that void so long felt by many, having a bed com- 
posed of large bold flowers, brilliant in color, pro- 
fuse bloomers, and of dwarf habit. This Dahlia 
possesses all the above requisites. In color it is 
equal to the most glowing scarlet Geranium; the 
flowers are of a medium size, very double, and full 


' to the centre, of very compact habit, its growth av- 
| eraging one foot and a-half, and having fine dark 
leaves, which contrast admirably with the brilliant 
color of the flower; it commences blooming early in 
July, throwing up great quantities of flowers to- 
gether, and remains one perfect sheet of bloom, until 
cut off by the autumn frosts. As a bedding plant, 
it will stand pre-eminent, and will be found unequal- 
ed for the decoration of the flower-garden during the 
autumnal months. 
NEW AND SPLENDID FLOWER. 

The Horticulturiat recently gave an account of a 
plant, said to be a nameless and undescribed variety 
of the rhododendron, the flower of which is second 
only in magnificence to the magnolia grandiflora. It 
grows to the height of four or five feet, and is easily 
transplanted and cultivated. It is stated that no 
American flower exceeds this in beauty. Its color is 
a bright crimson, approaching scarlet, and the pani- 
cles are composed of twenty or thirty flowers, form- 
ing aconical mass nearly of the size of a man’s head. 
The leaves are evergreen, of a deep color. 

THE RESURRECTION FLOWER. 

This is one of the most peculiar productions in the 
floral creation, and is of rare cultivation. Those 
who have watched and investigated the phenomena 
attending it, say that upon being immersed a moment 
or two in a glass of water, ahd set upright in the 
neck of a small vial, in a few moments the upper pe- 
tals begin to burst open gradually, and continue thus 
to expand, until, throwing themselves back in equi- 
distant order, there is presented a beautifully radia- 
ted starry flower, somewhat resembling both the 
passion flower and the sun flower, and yet more 
splendid than either of those. The unfolding move- 
ment still continues, until the petals bend backward 
over what may be termed the base of the flower, pre- 
senting in bold relief, in its centre, a rosette of the 
most exquisite form and ornamentation. After re- 
maining open an hour or more, the moisture gradu- 
ally dissipates itself, and the fibres of the flower con- 
tract as gradually as it expanded, and it resumes its 
original appearance, ready to be unfolded again by 
the same simple process. The culture of this beauti- 
ful flower ought to be more widely extended. 


PLANTS FOR THE RICH AND THE POOR, 


A recent writer well observes, that there is nothing 
too common, or betokening stinginess or poverty, in 
having the oldest or simplest plant well grown and 
bloomed in a pot—everybody loves to see them. 
“Look,” he says, “at the hanging plants in the 


| Crystal Palace, and say if you ever saw so many of 
flower-beds will be complete without it. It fills up | 


the commonest plants put together before. Not one 
of them but the poorest man in the noxt village 
might have in his window; and yet everybody ad- 
mires them. It is only that fashion requires the rich 





to have more costly plants; and it is foolish to hanker 


' after guinea plants, which are not a bit better for 


being dearer. 
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CURIOSITIES OF THE BULB. 

What is in common language termed a bulbous 
root, is by Linnzeus termed the hybernical, or winter 
lodge of a young plant. The bulbs in every respect 
resemble buds, except in being re-produced under 
ground, and include the leaves and flower in minia- 
ture which are to be expanded in the spring. By 
cautiously cutting through the concentric coats of a 
tulip root longitudinally from the top to the base, 
and taking them off successively, the whole flower 
of the next summer’s tulip is beautifully seen by the 
naked eye, with its petals, pistils, andstamens. The 
flower exists in other bulbs in the same manner; 
but the individual flower of others being less, they 
are not so easily deteeted, or so conspicuous to the 
naked eye. 

FLOWER-CULTURE IN THE PARLOR. 

Many have undertaken to cultivate parlor plants, 
but have not succeeded, owing to a wrong selection 
of plants. A weak, sickly plant, is often chosen be- 
cause it is in bloom, but which, after removal from 
the green-house, soon languishes, and perhaps be- 
comes a prey to insects. It is far better to select 
good, strong, healthy growing specimens, even though 
they have not so much as a flower-bud in sight, and 
wait a little longer for a perfect bloom, and a hardy, 
fine growing plant. 

FOLIAGE AT DIFFERENT SEASONS. 

Herbaceous plants are chiefly interesting for their 
flowers and the form of their foliage, in which there 
is generally but little change of color. But, to these 
two sources of interest, trees and shrubs add the 
opening buds in spring; the colors of the unexpanded 
foliage immediately after it has burst from the bud— 
the fine green, tinged with some other color, which 
the first leaves assume when they are fully expanded, 
and which continues, more or less, till the middle of 
June—the intensely deep green of summer, which 
continues till the end of July—the first changes of 
autumn to red or yellow, which commence in Au- 
gust, and the dying off of all the different shades of 
red, crimson, yellow, orange, brown and purple, till 
Christmas. 

PAHLIAS IN THE FALL. 

In the fall, after the foliage has been killed by 
the frost, cut off the stem and take up the tubers on 
a pleasant day ; let them remain in the sun till near 
night, and then remove them to the cellar. Much 
difficulty has been experienced by amateurs in pre- 
serving the roots, but if the cellar be free from 
frost, and not too moist, they will keep well on 
shelves, or they may be placed in dry sand in boxes. 
It is not thought to be safe to pack them in barrels, 
as they are very apt to decay; they usually keep 
much better under the shelves in a greenhouse. 
This flower must always retain a large share of 
popularity, and as the taste of cultivators becomes 
refined, the monstrosities produced must give way 
for medium or small sized perfect flowers. 

FUCHSIUS, PETUNIUS, ETC. 

Among the choicest of garden flower plants is the 
beautiful tribe of fuchsius, blooming from May to 
November, either in the pot or out of doors. They 
should be watered freely when growing, and syringed 
twice a day during summer, and, by putting in cut- 





tings in the autumn, they can be made to flower all 
winter. The sorts known as Carolinna, Ivory, Gem, 
Acantha, Hero, Napoleon, Flavescena, Magnificent, 
and Beauty of Salisbury, can be grown so as to re- 
semble the weeping willow. The petunia, also, is a 
fine bedding plant, producing a perfect mass of flow- 
ers all the season, During the warm term—until 
frosts—nothing produces such a fine show of brilliant 
flowers as the salvias. The heliotrope also forms 
one of the greatest and most lovely of floral attrac- 
tions. Nothing can exceed the sweetness of its fra- 


grance. 
THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM. 


There are a large variety of these flowers, some of 
which are from three to four inches in diameter, and 
shaped similar to a pear; others are much like bya- 
cinth bulbs. Among those cultivated by gardeners 
are the lacteum, and the aureum. The former pro- 
duces fine white flowers, with a spike about a foot 
in length—and the latter produces flowers of a 
golden color. These bulbs are generally cultivated 
in the green-house, and require a compost consisting 
of about one-half fresh loam, one-third leaf-mould, 
and the remainder sand, in which they may be 
planted in September. When cultivated in the gar- 
den, the best method is to plant them four or five 
inches deep, in a warm and genial location. 

ROSE CULTURE. 

Four things are absolutely essential in high rose 
culture—a rich and deep soil, judicious pruning, 
freedom from insects, and watering when requisite. 
If any of these be wrong, the success will be in pro- 
portion incomplete. Soil is the first consideration; 
what is termed a sound loam, they all delight in; 
the soil should be adapted rather to the stock than 
the scion, or kind worked on it. The common or 
dog rose stock, thrives best on strong loamy soil; in 
half shaded situations ; near water, without manure ; 
cultivated roses require the latter, because they have 
more hard work to do; their amount of blossom, 
if weight alone be allowed, exceed that of the dog 
rose—added to which they have less foliage. 

Roses on their own roots, require that the soil be 
modified according to kind; we should not use so 
adhesive a soil to a Tea or Bourbon rose as to ord- 
inary kinds; organic matter is here required. Depth 
of soil is of great importance to all kinds; it is the 
deeper species of fibres, situated in a proper medium, 
that sustains a good succession of flowers, in defiance 
of heat and drought. 

A judicious pruning reduces the rampant growth 
and increases the energies of those which are of a 
more delicate constitution—relieves from superfluous 
shoots and useless wood, and ~educes the whole out- 
line to a compact or consistent form. Insect rava- 
ges must be guarded against—tobacco Water or fumes 
will do this; bathing them twice a day with water 
from a barrow engine is only objectionable from the 
time required. If you have not provided deep cul- 
ture, watering, in dry times, will be requisite; but 
this should be done thoroughly rather than fre- 
quently, stir without injuring the roots. Liquid 
manure—say two ounces of guano to a gallon of 
water—should be given once a week. With this 
treatment every one may have fine roses. 





Hashion 


Gossip. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE FASHION PLATE. 

Fiavre First isa home costume of lilac cash- 
mere, The hem of the skirt is trimmed with four 
rows of narrow velvet ribbon put on in points. The 
point ornamented with trimming en tablier, consist- 
ing of Swiss needlework inserting and flouncing, 
and rows of narrow velvet ribbon. The corsage is 
high, with a basquine which reaches only half round. 
This is finished with the velvet trimming and needle- 
work flouncing, which last is continued up the front 
of the corsage to the throat. The upper part of the 
corsage has a similar trimming so placed as to form 
acape. The sleeves consist of a plain piece, a puff 
reaching below the elbow, and a cuff finished with 
the same rich needlework as that on the skirt and 
corsage. A collar to correspond, with bows of rib- 
bon with flowing ends, complete the costume. 

Figure SECOND is a carriage or promenade dress, 
composed of alternate stripes of brown satin, and green 
and black silk in small checks. The corsage (scarcely 
seen in our engraving,) is made low and plain, with 
which a lace or needlework cape is to be worn. The 
black basque is finished at the bottom with a row of 
wide black lace, headed by two ruches of ribbon. 
Above this is a narrower row of lace falling from the 
waist. The front is covered by two rows of lace, 
which extend round the back in the berthe form. A 
ruche of ribbon finishes the front and neck. The | 
sleeves which are in the pagoda form, have three rows 
of lace, of graduated width, the widest being at the 
top, each headed by a ruche, one of which also fin- 
ishes the sleeve at the bottom, showing to better 
effect the full lace undersleeve below. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

Our shop windows now present their most brilliant 
appearance, with the display of rich dress goods for 
autumn and winter wear. Now, too, is the season, of 
all others, when the ladies can indulge to the greatest 
extent, in rich and beautiful costumes on the prome- 
nade. Much of the time in winter and spring, the 
streets are sloppy and disagreeable, when rich silks, 
satins, brocades, and moire antique, are rather costly 
for sweeping purposes; when woolen fabrics are far | 
more appropriate. Accordingly, we see such an array | 
of bright colors, as vie with the brilliant foliage of | 
the forest trees at this season Bonnets are more pro- | 
fusely ornamented with flowers, fruit and ribbons, | 
than they were in summer, and the effect being in- | 
creased by the rich dark colors, are gayer than we 
ever remember to have seen them. 

Among the handsomest dress goods that we have | 
seen, are the brocades that have appeared in a new 
form, being in small figures, and in brightest colors, | 
The rich robed dresses recently imported for fall and | 
winter wear, with the trimming most exquisitely | 
woven in colors in the flounces, are also in extreme | 
favor. These are, of course, expensive. Indeed, | 
every season seems to increase the extravagance of | 
dress, as well as everything else that constitute the | 
mere luxuries of life. Ifsuch be the case here, what 





it isin Paris, the following extract from a Parisian 
letter will show: 

“Luxury continues to increase inordinately. In all 
parts of Paris are opened, daily, new establishments 
for bronzes, for silks, for hangings and for the toi- 
lette, furniture, jewelry, porcelain, ete. At all points, 
curiosity Shops, the repositories of useless articles 
of fabulous prices multiply. Side by side with the 
sumptuous cafes, gorgeous in marbles, bronzes, gilt 
and gas, are the tapisters’ windows, attracting the 
rich with fabrics so beautiful, that we are almost 
tempted to believe the fairies have directed the im- 
aginations, fingers and looms which produce these 
wonderful chefs d’ceuvre. The noble suite of apart- 
partments of the Tuilleries appears mesquine in com- 
parison with wonders which dazzle the eyes ina 
promenade on the Boulevards. A stroll through the 
Parisian shops, will reveal to strangers the bound- 
less extravagance which marks our epoch, better 
than the most detailed description of the fashions 
of the moment. How far removed from us, not by 
time but by custom, is the heavy old fashioned ma- 
hogany furniture, which our mothers so carefully 
rubbed bright with flannel and wax! A paper of 
five-franes the roll was then a luxury, only in- 
dulged in by the opulent; to day, when we deign 
to cover the walls of a chamber with paper it is only 
on the condition that so many dollars is the price 
given for the rich material, glittering with bright 
colors, and silver and gold patterns. 

The stuffs for hangings, coverings of furniture, 
the materials and designs, the brocades, the embroi- 
deries of gold and silver, are copied from the gor- 
geous sacerdotal vestments of the last century— 
silks, a hundred franes the yard, can alone satisfy 
the fastidious taste of the fair occupant of a Paris 
boudoir. No description can convey an idea of the 
magnificence of the furniture which fills a cabinet 
maker’s emporium. Rosewood bedsteads, inlaid 
with gilt and bronze, and ornamented with Sevres 
cameos in crustations of enamel, and (whilst gazing 


| on one of these sumptuous couches, a lady was heard 


to exclaim. “ Et dire quo on peut mourir dans des 
lits pareils)—wardrobes from which, by touching a 
a spring, appear mirrors, reflecting in a variety of 
positions the belle—who can thus behold the effects 
of her toilette from all points of view—etageres, 
chairs, tables, writing desks, ete., composed of a 
variety of precious wood. 

The magazins of Paris only follow the torrent. 
The architects and proprietors are the promotors of 
this wild extravagance, which will lead to domestic 
and public misfortune. New houses and apartments 
are so decorated with gilding and marble, that plain 
furniture would there appear misplaced, and out of 
keeping with the rich ornamentation. Unfortu- 
nately, this mania is not confined to the brilliant 
quarters of the metropolis. Visit the more populous 
parts of the city, the cafes, the bakers, and butchers’ 
establishments, and those of the working classes, 
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see the marble gilded counters, where the workman 
buys his loaf of sour bread, and the sausage which 
compose his dinner; and then we will not wonder 
that when he creeps into his neighboring garret, 
envy and all the bad passions which produce revolu- 
tion, should fill his heart and imagination. And the 
monstrous extravagance lavished on the toilettes! 
Women of rank and position are seen at the races 
covered with laces to the value of 30 and 40,000 fs., 
whilst husbands and fathers are speculating at the 
Bourse, in order to enable them to meet the de- 
mands which the boundless expenditure of wives 
and daughters are daily making on their moderate 
fortunes. The style of dressing which distinguished 
the French women a few years back by its simplicity, 
good taste, and appropriateness, has passed away ; 
rich, silks, flounces, gay trimmings and laces, flaunt 
on the Boulevards at all hours, and at all seasons; 
_toilettes appear in the churches, such as ought only 
to decorate the ball room; the breakfast robe is a 
mixture of embroidery and lace. Infants are 
loaded with laces and embroidery; little girls are 
but miniatures of their mammas.” 
Notwithstanding all this, it is always possible to 
preserve a just medium between boundless extrava- 
gance and niggardly expenditure. A lady, by ex- 


ercising good taste and proper economy in the selec- 
tion of her wardrobe, may make a very respectable, 
nay, very elegant appearance on one-fourth the sum 
that she might spend if done without calculation. 
As we have in a previous number remarked, very 
much depends upon the right making up of the ma- 


terial. Therefore, much care should be taken to se- 
lect a dress-maker and milliner of decided taste; or 
if (as we have known of some ladies who dressed 
very handsomely on small means,) you should pre- 
fer to perform for yourself those valuable offices, 
let no trouble be thought too much in properly 
adapting colors, materials, styles, etc., to height, 
complexion and figure. This, with the valuable aid 
given by fashion descriptions, so abundantly fur- 
nished, will enable any lady who wishes to dress ele- 
gantly, without extravagance, to do so, with the sa- 
tisfaction of knowing that she may thus save a hus- 
band, father, or brother much useless anxiety and 
toil. 

We now proceed to one of the most important 
appendages to the toilette at the present time, namely, 
HOOPS. 

These increase in favor every day. They are not 
confined to the extreme fashionables—not even to 
the city—but they enter the village church, and 
make their way through the farm-house door. The 
plainest ladies, with but slight pretension to fashion, 
have given up their prejudices against them and 
adopted them. Thus they have obtained a complete 
triumph, notwithstanding the fair wearers occupy 
two, or even three times as much space as they did 
formerly. That only increases their importance in 
the world. “ Thus,” says a writer, (after advocating 
the fashion on the score of utility, convenience and 
economy,) “the question at issue (if it be at issue) 
reduces itself to one merely of fact—whether hooped 
skirts do impart the proper contour to the female 
form. A lady passed my window the other day, 





upon whom I levelled the battery of curious and ob- 
servant eyes. In her notions.on this subject, she 
was of the former school. Tall she was, and thin 
even unto lankness. As the day was excessively 
warm, though discarding or eschewing hoops, she 
had too much sense to make herself a martyr to 
beauty by bearing along the streets the heavy cross 
of half a dozen skirts, or of even one. Her dress, 
therefore, (of rich materials, I might add,) hung 
straight down to her feet, clinging closely about her 
form. So Giles Scroggins’ ghost must have looked 
in its winding-sheet. And as luck would have it, 
that I might enjoy the opportunity of instituting a 
comparison, a young lady, admirably hooped in the 
present style, came by a moment after, so that both 
stars were in my field of vision at the same time. It 
is well written that one star differeth from another 
star in glory. The demonstration was complete. 
You might as well compare a tallow-candle to the 
‘Queen of Night,’ ‘when she unveils her peerless 
face, and o’er the dark her silver mantle throws,’ as 
to liken that collapsed maiden to her of the hoops. 
The one was like a schooner under bare poles—the 
other like a ship of war on the bosom of the deep, 
with all its snowy canvass spread, and its gallant 
pennons streaming inthe wind. I votedunanimously 
for the hoop, as in all other instances, where they 
came into comparison with different modes of fitting 
out that fearful and wonderful creature, woman, to 
sail the streets or grace the drawing-room.” 
DRESSES. 

Among the carriage and promenade dresses lately 
made, and presenting the greatest novelty, is one 
composed of silk of a pale gray tint. This dress 
has two skirts, each trimmed with a ganffered frill. 
The corsage is open in front as far as the waist, and 
is ornamented with bretelles. The sleeves consist 
of one puff and two gauffered frills. A dress of 
green silk checquered with satin stripes, also in 
green, has no trimming on the skirt. Tho corsage, 
which is high and with a basque, is closed up to the 
throat by a row of buttons, and both the corsage 
and basque are trimmed with rows of narrow black 
fringe. The sleeves are formed of puffs aud frills, 
the latter edged with fringe. 

Another, very pretty, is a brown poplin robe, 
skirt plain and very full; corsage high to the throat, 
trimmed with bretelles of the same material, pointed 
at the edge. The basque also pointed round the 
edge. Sleeves a double puff, the lower part forming 
a double flounce, which is also pointed. Muslin 
undersleeves.. Embroidered collar. , 

Bonnet, composed of lace and velvet ribbon, 
trimmed with purple flowers. Ribbon, and bunches 
of purple grapes. 

A Paris correspondent says: “Alpacas are much 
in favor for country excursions at this season. 
Every lady furnishes herself with one or more 
dresses of this material—black for town, and grey 
for country or traveling. They are always worn 
with flounces, 

The following description forms a pretty costume 
for home toilette. Taffeta silk, with purple and white 
stripes, of a moderate width; the skirt is plain, very 
full, and so long as almost to form a half train behind. | 
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The small-rounded lappet forms a point behind. A 
berthe, forming a point before and round on the 
back, is put on the corsage. The berthe, lappets 
and sleeves, are trimmed with a ruche of lilac ribbon. 
The sleeves are arranged in wide, hollow plaits, to 
the elbow; between the plaits a ribbon ruche, then 
a small puff from which the sleeve spreads out like 
& fan; the plaits and fan shaped rufile are made in 
one piece; the puffing is put on separately. Many 
silk dresses are made high-necked, with a waistband 
and without lappets. On the corsage lengthways are 
many rows of narrow velvets, forming the letter V; 
on the skirt, at the knees, there is a deep net-headed 
fringe, of the same color as the robe; each side of 
the skirt, as far as the fringe, is ornamented with 
narrow velvets, forming the letter A. The sleeves 
have two flounces, the upper part is slashed and the 
flounces are covered with Tom Thumb velvets in the 
same style as the corsage. Many corsages have a 
lappet, forming a hollow plait only behind ; it grad- 
ually diminishes less, and terminates under the 
arms; the front is ina point. Silk robes are now 
often made with a double skirt as a walking toilette, 
as well as for the evening. For dinners or soirees 
the skirts are both trimmed with a wide black lace, 
surmounted by a jet passementerie. 

We see the mode of having silk dresses made with 
two corsages, to answer the double purpose of a 
morning or evening, or dinner dress, is very preva- 
lent. It had for some time past been laid aside; 
but we find that our fair ladies have, generally speak- 
ing, provided themselves with robes of this deserip- 
tion. We shall cite one that we believe was intended 
to answer a triple purpose. This robe is composed 
of rich brown, fawn colored silk glace blanc; the 
skirt is trimmed with a single deep flounce, bordered 
by three bands of fawn-colored velvet, and sur- 
mounted by three others ; high, close corsage, round- 
ed at ‘the bottom, and closed in front by fancy silk 
buttons ; it is trimmed with a pelerine revers, formed 
of a flounce deep on the back and shoulders, nar- 
rowed to a point at the waist, and trimmed with 
three rows of narrow velvet. The sleeve is composed 
of three puffs lace under-sleeves. The corsage for 
evening costume is very low, deeply pointed, and 
decorated with a berthe of point d’Alencon; very 
short sleeve, entirely covered with two flounces of 
the same lace. 

An embroidered muslin jacket seen with this dress 
may be occasionally worn with the skirt only, either 
in elegant morning dress, or demi toilette; it is quite 
high behind, opening on a half-high guimpe on the 
bosom ; it is embroidered in featherstitch, and trim- 
med round the top by a deep fall of lace, forming a 
revere en coeur; a knot of colored taffetta ribbon 
closes the corsage at some distance from the waist ; 
a second is placed on the opening of the jacket at the 
bottom of the waist ; a fall of lace borders the jacket ; 
the sleeve is rather more than a half-length, and 
forms at the bottom a demi pagoda, trimmed with a 
double fall of lace, and ornamented with a knot of 
ribbon. 

EVENING DRESSES. 

White dresses—for so long a period proseribed— 

are at the present moment in the greatest request. 





After many futile attempts to revive this dress in 
the fashionable world, our artists have at length 
succeeded in restoring it to favor. It is, however, 
no longer the simple white muslin dress of former 
days, that might be worn by every village bride, but 
is so elaboraiely ornamented with embroidery and 
lace as to have become a toilette the most recherche 
and luxurious. Plain white muslin or organdi 
dresses are frequently trimmed on the sides of the 
skirt with three rows of bouillonnes, placed perpen- 
dicularly, and separated by small bows of ribbons 
arranged en echelle. 

Bodies, covered with bouillonnes and bows, com- 
plete these elegant evening dresses, now so much 
worn. 

The fashion of lining the flounces of worked 
muslin dresses with colored tarletane or silk, is 
obtaining a considerable share of favor. A white 
muslin dress just completed for a lady of acknow- 
ledged taste, is trimmed with beautifully embroi- 
dered flounces, under each of which there is a flounce 
of mallow-colored tarletane. The tarletane flounce 
is edged with a ruche of ribbon of the same color, 
and the muslin flounce descends just to the top of 
thisruche. The corsage has a fichu of worked muslin 
profusely ornamented with mallow-color ribbon. 

A very pretty dress, made for an evening party 
a few nights ago, was arobe of pink silk of a full 
bright hue. The skirt had four flounces of silk, 
above each of which there was a flounce of black 
lace. The silk flounces were simply hemmed at the 
edges ; and the lace flounces, which were scolloped, 
were about one-half the depth of the silk. The 
corsage has a berthe formed of three folds of pink 
silk, and a fall of black lace. The short sleeves 
consist of two puffs of silk separated by a fall of 
lace. The head-dress is formed of black lace and 
roses, and boquets of roses at each side of the head. 

Another, a ball dress, was of white gauze, orna- 
mented with straw embroidery. The skirt has three 
flounces, each edged with a triple scollop of straw 
embroidery and headed by a wreath of wild roses. 
The corsage is very much pointed at the waist, and 
is ornamented with roses forming a stomacher in the 
Watteau style. The sleeves are trimmed with bo- 
quets of the same flowers. Bracelets of rock coral, 
with tassels. Head-dress, a wreath of wild roses, 
and daises, with grassat each side. 

We give a description of a dress made for a little 
girl of eight years, to wear at a birth-day party. 
Frock of white jaconet muslin, the skirt ornamented 
with four rows of ruche formed of blue sarsenet rib- 
bon, and bows of ribbon ateach side. The corsage has 
a berthe formed of rows of bouillonnes, and in front 
there are horizontal rows of ruche in the style called 
barettes. The short sleeves are finished at the ends 
by ruches of blue ribbon, and on the shoulders are 
bows with flowing ends of the same. The hair is 
eurled and fastened at the back of the head by a bow 
of blue ribbon. Trousers trimmed with needlework. 


Boots of blue cashmere, 
JEWELRY. 


The greatest novelty in bijouterie we have of late 
seen, consists of a set of buttons made for a lady of 
rank, and intended to fasten the corsage of the dress. 
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These buttons are composed of small grains or beads 
formed of hair, clustered round a centre of diamonds, 
and mounted in gold. We may here mention that 
some beautiful cameos of onyx and coral have just 
been produced. Those formed of onyx are set round 
with brilliants ; one or two of the coral cameos are 
encircled with pearls. 
BONNETS. 

The favorite colors for bonnets are brown and 
beaver, but all shades are worn, and every complex- 
ion, from the delicate blonde to the glowing brunette, 
can find the hue that becomes it best. We shall en- 
deavor to describe a few hats that attracted most 
attention, though it is exceedingly difficult to make 
a selection from the confused mass of lovely forms 
that everywhere met the view—some winning admi- 
ration by their quiet beauty, others challenging at- 
tention by their odd but distinque style. Conspicu- 
ous among the latter was the “ Chapeau Catalan,” 
formed of lace, barred with blue satin. The crown 
is oval, and formed of a thick cording of blue satin 
rolling round a centre. To the crown are attached 
two falls of the most delicate blonde lace, which 
effectually conceal every vestige of the bonnet shape, 
and looks like a cap flung with happy carelessness 
on the back of the head. Around the front runs a 
blue ostrich feather, which, drooping considerably, 
imparts a graceful fullness to the sides. Inside trim- 
mings, ruche, and on one side a bunch of roses. 
Another opera or carriage hat, more in accordance 
with the prevailing mode, and more beautiful, though 
less striking, than the preceding, has attracted a 
good deal of attention. The material was pink 
uncut velvet, and it was trimmed with blonde, anda 
rare and elegant fringe made of marabout feathers. 
It is light as foam, soft as mist, and forms a welcome 
addition to our stock of trimmings. Its misty ap- 
pearance is further heightened by the innumerable 
specks that people it, like motes in a sunbeam— 
those specks being the fastenings or knots necessary 
to make the fringe the required length. It is a most 
expensive trimming; and in these little knots and 
the amount of labor they involve will be found the 
cause. The “Chapeau Ferrero,” which takes its 
name from one of our first class modistes, is a very 
pretty Paris hat, simply elegant and unmistakeably 
novel. Itis formed of the finest lutin straw, sewed 
with black silk, great regard being paid to the regu- 
larity of the stitches. Round the edges of the crown, 
the cape and the front runs a band of open work two 
or three inches wide, formed by the black velvet and 
straw interlacing diamondwise. From the inner 
edge of the front openwork, or straw insertion, de- 
pends a border ef Chantilly lace, reaching almost to 
the side crown, and the gleaming of the pearly straw 
through the transparent cover, preserves the uni- 
formity of the design. Trimming, crimson velvet 
flowers. “Chapeau Sevigne”’—this is one of the 
most beautiful and distingue hats that grace this 
season. Two half handkerchiefs of black velvet, 
trimmed with a chainwork fringe of bugles, are fas- 
tened to the front of the hat, and diverging, slope 
down to the side crown. The space between is filled 
by a puffing of green velvet, with a plain piece run- 
ning down the centre, from which falls on either side 





a border of Chantilly lace. In the back this forms 
a second cape, while in front it is caught in a point 
and flung back upon the crown in a triangular shape. 
The cape is formed of lace edged with a broad border 
of black velvet, and ending in a fall of Chantilly 
lace. The face trimming on one side velvet flowers, 
with standers made of bugles, that glaneed and 
sparkled amid the green and crimson petals that 
surrounded them, and on the other side a black and 
a green ostrich feather. Across the front of the hat 
falls the chainwork fringe of bugles from which it 
derives its name. Another strikingly beautiful hat, 
formed of black velvet and chenille straw, we must 
not omit to mention. The straw, which is made in 
Switzerland, is in itself a curiosity, resembling black 
plaid, with tufts of crimson and black velvet pro- 
trudings. The crown is made of plaited velvet and 
straw, and the double cape is trimmed with the same 
materials. On each side are a black and a red feather, 
those on one side bending over the cape, and those 
on the other drooping over the edge of the bonnet, 
and bending with the coral sprays which form the 
very elegant and peculiar front trimmings of this 
hat. There are some very elegant hats made of leg- 
horn, on exhibition, trimmed with ostrich feathers 
and blonde, while others are ornamented with bunches 
of long grass and trailing solid flowers, reminding us 
less of the coming season than the past. We have 
seen a very handsome hat made of royal purple satin, 
banded with black velvet, edged with blonde, the 
front thin and transparent, and the crown of che- 
quered satin and velvet. The outside trimming was 
purple, feather tipped with black, and the inside 
bunch of starry blossoms of the same rich hue. 

Some exceedingly pretty mourning hats, rivalling 
in taste and elegance those made of gayer colors, 
have been exhibited. We shalldescribeafew. One, 
intended for deep mourning, was formed of silk; 
crape folds, passing from the crown, crossed each 
other in front, and were hidden at the edge under a 
chainwork of erape that passed round the cape and 
frontof the hat. The inside trimming was composed 
of erape flowers and bugles. Another, for the same 
stage of mourning, was made entirely of crape, and 
to deepen the effect, folds of the same material were 
disposed diamondwise round the front and eape, and 
across the crown. On one side was a bunch of china 
asters of the finest crape and most perfect finish, the 
hearts formed of bugles, and the face trimming was 
composed of erape bows and bunches of the same 
flower. A strikingly elegant hat, made of black and 
purple uncut velvet, was much admired. A bird of 
paradise, of the richest purple colcr, attached to one 
side of the hat, the bill almost touching the edge, 
while the graceful plumage fell in profuse beauty, 
formed the outside trimming. A hat of black erape, 
over which was thrown a demi-veil of lace, spangled 
with bugles, had a very elegant appearance. A 
cluster of stars of Bethlehem, made of French crape, 
with glistening bugle centres, were placed outside 
the veil as a fastening. On the other side were crape 
bows and floating ends. 

HEAD DRESSES. 

Flowers still remain the favorites for full dress. 

They come of all sizes and shapes, from the gor, 
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geous autumn flowers, to the most delicate summer 


blossom; and arranged in styles to produce the ' 


prettiest effect. They are frequently mingled with 

ribbons. For dinner or home toilette, those of 

black velvet ribbon embroidered in straw, are in 

great favor. Feather coiffures will be much worn 

for fall dress. Nothing ean be prettier than these 

light and elegant decorations for dark hair. 
MANTILLAS AND CLOAKS. 

There is no very decided change in the shape of 
cloaks since last season.. The difference is in the 
trimmirg, and manner of putting it on. 
which made its appearance with the linen summer 
cloaks, is retained in the heavy winter materials, 
and is quite an improvement. The double shawl 
shape, the talma, the Spanish eircle, the mantilla, 
the talma with the double front, give us quitea 
variety te choose from. The Spanish circle is a 
very graceful garment, falling in full folds, and 
gathered over one arm only. It is furnished with a 
hood reaching from shoulder to shoulder, but is not 
visible in a front view. Avery handsome mourning 
cloak in this style, made of black eloth, and trimmed 
with moire antique a quarter of a yard deep—the 
hood also trimmed with a fold of the same material 


—presents a rich and striking appearance. Another, | 
of the same shape, but in material and trimming | 
forming a striking contrast to the above, is composed | 
of light gray beaver cloth, trimmed with purple 
fringe at the extreme end, and above, at the distance | 


of a deep hem, purple moire antique ribbon, with 


COBNER FOR POCKE 


The hood, 





moss centre. The hood is trimmed with fringe and 
‘ribbon, the same as on the skirt of the cloak, and 
| the entire forms one of the prettiest outside gar- 
| ments we have seen for the season. One formed of 
| moire antique, coming down in a point at the back, 
| and ending in square tabs in the front, was quite a 
favorite. It was trimmed with a deep fold of black 
| velvet, forming a rich and appropriate trimming. 
The same shape we have seen in mourning, the 
trimming of crape. Still another, a grey beaver 
| cloth, trimmed with plaided moire antique, of a 
grey color, quite a novelty. The shape a Spanish 
circle. 

One garment, very appropriate for the present 
| season when cloaks are hardly needed, is of black 
velvet It consists of a body fitting smoothly, but 
not loosely to the figure, with a very deep basque, 
cut separately. This was finished at the bottom by 
a very rich, heavy fringe, headed with fine bugle 
trimming. This fringe and bugle heading was re- 
produced on the body in the heart shape in front, 
and continuing round the shoulders and back, in the 
berthe form. This was exceedingly rich and ele- 
gant. A very pretty and inexpensive cloak, appro- 
priate for traveling, yet sufficiently genteel for 
street or carriage wear, was of fine grey cloth, cut 
in the talma form. It has a hood bound with rib- 
bon of the same color as the cloth; finished with a 
bow and long ends made of the cloth, and bound 
with ribbons like that on the talma and hood. It is 
fastened up the front with a row of buttons. 
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No. 2.—A SAQUE OF MOIRE ANTIQUE. No. 4.—A4 HANDSOME DRESS FOR A LITTLE GIRL. 
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CHILDREN’S COSTUME. 
No. 1. 

Tats is a superb dress for a boy of ten years. 
The jacket is of black velvet, edged with a double 
row of black galloon. The fronts are slashed in two 
places three inches deep, and laced across with black 
silk cord, each lacing defined by a galloon trimming. 
The laps arranged in the form of a star enriched by 
a fancy button with pendent tassels. The skirts 
form a scollop on the back, edged with a double row 
of galloon trimming. The short flowing sleeves are 
ornamented with a lacing at the top of the arm, 
enriched by a single button and tassels. The neck 
is finished with a small cambric collar, edged with a 
needlework frill, and fastened with a sliding-knot of 
crimson and green plaided silk; full cambrie under- 
sleeves, gathered into an embroidered band, and 
edged with a needlework frill; vest of white plaided 
silk, adorned with gilt buttons; light grey mixed pan- 
taloons, with spring ankles. 

No. 2. 

This dress for a young boy, is a very loose sage 
of brown moire antique. The front is closed with 
four silver buttons, and adorned with a heavy black 
silk cord and tassels. A bias trimming of black, two 
inches wide, surrounds the entire garment. The 
sleeves are short, and gathered with a slight fullness 


on the top of the arm. Embroidered collar. Black 
velvet pants. 
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SLIGHT MOURNING BONNET. 
No. 3. 


A neat suit for a little boy. The material is fine 
grey cloth. The jacket is made very short, with an 
open front, disclosing an elaborately embroidered 
cambric bosom, a single row of galloon forms a finish 
to the edge extending up the sides, which are slashed 
and adorned with lacings of silk cord the same color, 
and small silk buttons. A pretty trimming of braid- 
work ornaments the bottom of the front and pockets. 
The galloon trimming forms a point in the back 
terminated by a delicate pattern of braid-work. The 
sleeves are short and flowing, the tops of the arm en- 
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riched by lacings of silk cord and buttons; full cam- 

bric undersleeves, with embroidered gauntlet cuffs, 

and embroidered collar edged with a needlework frill. 
No. 4. 

This is a pretty dress for a little girl. The mate- 
rial is bright cherry satin; the skirt is embroidered 
in silk of a shade lighter tint than the dress. The 
waist is plain and low; the bottom is finished with 
an embroidered basquine, edged with cherry fringe ; 
narrow black lace surrounds the neck ; a sash of the 
same rich ribbon is fastened in front with a single 
loop andends. Pantalettes of muslin guipure. 
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FULL DRESS BONNET. 

The material of the slight mourning bonnet is im- 
perial velvet, rich royal purple, is arranged on the 
foundation plain. A transparency of tulle is insert- 
ed near the front, which is adorned by a fall of 
black lace, banded at intervals of an inch, with nar- 
row black ribbon, edged with purple. These bands 
extend over the front three inches, and are termi- 
nated in small flat bows, forming a pretty heading 
to a deep fall of lace, which is gathered round the 
crown with considerable fullness, and forms a pretty 
addition to the curtain of plain velvet. The right 
side is enriched by a elustre of black and purple 
ostrich plumes. The left by a single purple plume, 
with a rosette and ends of narrow ribbon. The 
inside is adorned with a cap of white blonde, edged 
with black. On the right side are clustres of black 
and purple flowers, mingled with jet. On the left a 
small cluster of the same flowers, with a bow and 
ends of purple aad black shaded ribbon. 

The full dress bonnet is formed of ruffles of inch- 
wide ribbon, plaided in two shades of brown, blue 
and black, and white. These ruffles are separated 
by rows of plain black velvet ribbon, arranged 
on the foundation with slight fullness, and edged 
with narrow black blonde, a rosette of the same rib- 
bon, mingled with black blonde confines a deep fall 
of black lace, which ornaments the crown. The left 
side is decorated with black ostrich plume, from 
which descends along blue marabout, tipped with 
black. On the right side are bows and ends of ribbon. 
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PROMENADE TALMA. 


The above is a very stylish cloak, made in the Talma form, the material of which is rich 
black velvet. The back is detached, and overlaps the front. A rich fall of fringe, with a 
crochet heading, passes round the back, in the form of a cape, which terminates at the 
shoulders. A border of rich black galloon forms a heading to the fringe, and curves down 
the front, extending the full length of the garment. Rows of fancy buttons adorn the 
front; commencing at the neck, they slope gently back, and meet the side trimmings at the 
top of the flowing sleeve, which forms the great charm of this garment. A border of galloon 
trimming, four inches wide, forms a rich finish to the bottom of the garment and sleeves. 
The ground-work is thick ribbed silk, divided into sections by groups of silk bars resembling 
chenille, but more delicate. A row of this trimming adorns the neck, which, with a lining 
of black silk, completes this truly elegant garment. 
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THE COMFORTABLE. 


The material of this very serviceable cloak is heavy drab beaver cloth, sufficiently thick 
to dispense with alining. The formis that of a Talma, partially fitted to the back by means 
of an elastic strap, attached to the side seams, and passing across the inside of the back, by 
which the fullness is thrown forward and forms a pretty sleeve. The edge of the garment is 
adorned with a row of cerise-colored velvet, barred with plush. On each front are placed 
three palm leaves, formed of cloth, and edged with velvet. The centre of each enriched by 
three fancy drop buttons, of the same color as the trimming. This garment, is intended for 
use as well as beauty, and is furnished with side-pockets, ornamented with cloth lappets, 
edged with velvet trimming. The neck is finished with a small collar, round in the back 
and square in front, edged with a single row of trimming. 
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PATTERN FOR INSERTION. 
476 
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PATTERN FOR EMBROIDERY. 





CROCHET PATTERN. 
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It’s Never Too Late To MEND; a matter-of-fact | 
romance, by Charles Reade, author of Christie John- 
stone, Pegg Woffington, etc., in two volumes. Pub- 
lished by Ticknor & Fields, Boston. This work 
was originally announced as Susan Merton, but while 
it was in the press the author changed it to the pre- 
sent title. From this eccentric suddenness of fancy 
we may gather some idea of the impulsive character 
of Mr. Reade. His works are full of the evidences 
of native talent—and like most productions of such 
minds, their defects are as striking as their merits. 
Tous such things never seem the serious drawbacks 
which some critics take them to be. We rather like 
to see defects in a work of genuine merit. They 
serve as a sort of seasoning to the mental food, or as 
a pickle to sharpen the appetite. A brook running 
smoothly along, without impediment, is a very tame 
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Nicnotas Nickiesy, py CHartes Dickens.— 
Published by T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia. This is 
Peterson’s uniform duodecimo edition of the works 
of Charles Dickens. A recent French writer of the 
old regime, in speaking of English literature and 
its democratic tendencies, remarked that Charles 
Dickens, the most successful of the modern English 
writers, had chosen his subjects entirely from the 
lower classes. This was true of “ Oliver Twist,” 
“Nicholas Nickleby,” “ The Piekwick Papers,” and 
some others, though not to the same extent of 
“‘ Dombey and Son,” and “ Bleak House.” Dombey 
does not belong to the lower class, but is the repre- 
sentative of the aristocracy of trade, or what is called 
in Paris the bourgeoisie. And in “ Bleak House” 
we have the most cutting sarcasm on English nobili- 
ty in the Dedlocks, and of the barristers and judges 





object. Place a few stones or tree stumps in it, and 
the gurgle of the waters will be musical. If a poet 
leaves an occasional roughness in his verses, it may 
serve to heighten their beauties, if they have any, 
Thus, therefore, in undertaking the difficult task of 
criticism we do not believe it at all necessary to point 
out faults. Those who devote their whole attention 
to that branch of the business are infinitessimally 
diminutive potatoes. 

We have read in some of the newspapers that this 
book of Reade’s is careless, fragmentary and dreamy, 
like his former ones. Now, we like it all the better 
for that, and so will the public. Christie Johnstone 
and Peg Woffington were deservedly favorites. And 
why? Look at that tall, handsome fellow, with a | 
black moustache and imperial,as he walks along | 
Chestnut street, with his brown felt hat stove in at | 
the side. Does anybody like him the less for not 
having his hat carefully smoothed out? 
glance at that dashing belle whose air is indescriba- 
bly negligé. Would she look as well if she were 
more exact and careful in her dress? But it must be 
understood that such breaches of standard rules are 
not allowable to all. An ugly manor an ungraeeful 
woman might wear the same careless costume and be 
mistaken for nothing else than a sloven or a rowdy. 


Itis your persons of distinction, merit, grace, beauty, | 
taste, who can venture with success upon such haz- | 


ardous experiments. 
In literature the case is the same. 


will tell him how far to observe the rules, and how 
far to disregard them. Works of fiction, above all 
others, must be allowed great license, since a studied 
regularity is a gross error. To hit the public taste, 
they must be novel, varied and striking. It is not 
absolutely essential that the plot should be formed 
according to the same rules as all others. If the 
work has a purpose and accomplishes it, the author 
succeeds in what he attempted, and all the carping 
criticism in the world cannot put him down. The 
public taste is supreme in all such matters. Viewing 
the present work of Mr. Reade in this light, we have 
on hesitation in pronouncing it a success. 
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_in Tulkinghorn, ete. It is true, however, that the 
tendency of Dickens’ works is irresistably demo- 
cratic. Shakspeare degraded the lower classes in 
every picture he drew of them. Dickens has de- 
graded the upper classes in just the same way. He 
has been a chiffonier going about with basket and 
hook, picking up valuables from the dirt-heaps of 
society and joining in a crusade against the evils of 
aristoeracy. In the hands of a man of less genius, 
the same undertaking has often degenerated into 
vile demagogueism. But, so to speak, Dickens is 
the statesman of the masses, while the scribblers to 
whom we allude, are but the grovelling stump ora- 
tors. His works are to us great studies. As such we 





would advise every person to get a complete standard 
edition of them, just such a one as Peterson’s. 
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| Tue Op Reaime AND THE RevouvutTion. By Alexis 
de Tocqueville, of the Academie Francaise, author 
| of “ Democracy in America.” Translated by John 
| Bonner. Published by Harper & Brothers, N. York. 
De Tocqueville is one of the most remarkable writers 
of modern France. His mind possesses a keenness 
| of perception, a subtle power of analysis and a 
| wholesome sympathy with true democratic republi- 
_ canism, which renders every thing emanating from 


If an author | 
have talent or genius, his own taste and judgment | 





it worthy of attention. Added to this, his style is 
clear and forcible in a high degree. 

The French people have for the last seventy years 
been so constantly fermenting with revolutions, 
theories, organizations and systems, political, social, 
and religious, that their minds now are more given 
to generalizing than are those of other nations. 
They carry this into everything. The cook regards 
himself as an artist engaged in a science as import- 
ant as that of the sculptor or the historian. He has 
his systems and theories, and bases his arrangements 
upon principles which he considers as grave as those 
of Lamartine and Thiers. And so do the dress- 
maker, the milliner, ete. Itis a great mistake which 
many of our people make, to suppose the French 
character essentially light and frivolous, because it 
appears so on the surface. The novels and plays of 
Hugo, and Dumas, and Balzac, regarded here by the 
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common mass of readers as mere whims, are really 
the productions of what was in Paris, a great revolu- 
tion in dramatic and other fictitious literature. It 
was for a long time a fierce and doubtful contest be- 
tween the classicists of the school of Corneille and 
Racine and the romanticists of the school of Hugo. 
But the latter proved victorious, 

In literature there are few works on political sci- 
ence more profound or able than those of De Toeque- 
ville. Any one who reads his “‘ Democracy in 
America” must be satisfied of this. He writes like a 
man who understands the whole subject. Unlike the 
Englishman, whose ill-nature sneers at our slight er- 
rors of custom makes the mere name of an English- 
man odious here; De Tocqueville showed us at one 
broad, comprehensive view, what democracy really is 
in America, wherein it is right, in his opinion, what it 
needs to carry out its aims, and how society here 
might, as he thinks, be changed. In the work now 
before us he has attempted to give us the philosophy 
of the great original French revolution—that im- 
mortal struggle of right against power—in which 
figured Mirabeau, Danton, and their compatriots. 
That the influence of English books upon American 
sentiment has prevented our people, generally, from 
forming a correct notion of the true character of that 
contest, scarcely needs proof. Its crimes have all 
been magnified and held up prominently to view, 
while the principles contended for have been studi- 
ously kept out of sight. . We think, therefore, that 
such a work as this of De Tocqueville will do service 
to the cause of republicanism and democracy. It is 
not a history, but, as the author says, an essay upon 
the revolution. Itis, however, one which everybody 
should read. 





Human Puysio.oey, Statical and Dynamical, or 
the Conditions and Course of the Life of Man, by 
John William Draper, M. D., L. L. D., Professor of 
Chemistry and Physiology in the University of New 
York. Illustrated with nearly three hundred engray- 
ings. Published by Harper & Brothers, New York. 
This book, of six hundred and fifty octavo pages, 
comprises the text of the lectures delivered by Dr. 
Draper for many years past in the University above 
mentioned. There is, therefore, no quackery about it, 
and the public who wish a reliable medical work of 
this kind, may depend on it safely, since the know- 
ledge therein contained is the same imparted at col- 
lege to their physicians. Throughout the work, 
Physiology is treated after the manner known in 
Natural Philosophy, and Dr. Draper tells us in the 
preface that it was chiefly to aid in the removal of 
the mysticism which has pervaded the science, that 
the author was induced to printthis book. It should 
become more of a custom among our people to read 
for themselves works of this kind, to enable them to 
understand those simple yet valuable laws of health 
which are within the comprehension of all. To ac- 
complish this, it is only necessary that medical 
works should be popularized in their style and lan- 
guage, and issued in such cheap form as to put them 
within the reach of all. 


Tue Keystone Con.tection or Cuurcn Music.— 
A complete collection of hymn tunes, anthems, 





psalms, chants, etc., to which is added the physiolo- 
gical system for training choirs and teaching sing- 
ing schools; and the cantata, the Morning of Free- 
dom. By S. N. Johnson. Published by Murray, 
Young & Co., Lancaster, Penna. We hail this, as we 
do every thing in the way of popularizing music in 
this country, as most desirable. It has so long 
been a standing reproach to our people of not be- 
ing musical, of being so immersed in business, poli- 
ticsand religion, asto neglect paying a proper degree 
of attention to the cultivation of those fine arts 
which add so much to the attractions and pleasures 
of civilized life, that we think we see everywhere 
abroad among us the evidences of a great change. 
When the energetic spirit of our race is once stimu- 
lated to action properly, we can accomplish in 
a short space an incredible degree of progress. 
There is no medium in our tastes. What we like 
we worship, and what we attempt to do we beat all 
others at doing. So it has been in the fine arts. 
We find our cities and towns perfectly flooded 
with organs, strolling harpers, fiddlers, peripatetic 
bands of minstrels, ete. We pay the most extrava- 
gant rates for opera singers, and our fashionable 
church choirs absorb thousands of dollars. The 
piano is universal. Every church has its singing 
school. Thetaverns are turned into concert saloons. 
The watering season at the springs and the capes, 
is but one continued round of music and dancing. 
And who would say that we can have too much 
music? Some there may be, but he who 
** Has no music in his soul, 
Is fit for treason, stratagems and spoils.” 

The collection of music before us is sacred in its 
character. We wish it could succeed in popular- 
izing music so that the congregation would sing, as 
well as the choir. It is fashionable to despise the 
grand sonorous chorus of a whole congregation as 
something common and vulgar. To our taste 
there is nothing nobler. In the singing of the rudest 
and most uneducated congregation there is yet a 
strange charm. For there is every where anatural 
aptitude for music, and as about two-thirds of the 
men sing bass, the discordant voices which sing out 
of tune are drowned in the harmonious swell, or 
rather, as we have sometimes thought, occasionally 
add to the effect. 





MopernN Greece.—A narrative of a residence and 
travels in that country; with observations on its 
antiquities, literature, language, politics and religion. 
By Henry M. Baird, M. A. Illustrated by about 
sixty engravings. Publishedby Harper & Brothers, 
New York. The classic land where ancient civili- 
zation reached so wonderful a development, will 
always be interesting even amid its ruin and decay, 
to those who would muse upon fallen greatness, and 
ponder over the scenes which more than all others on 
earth seem endowed with an immortality of fame.— 
Hence itis not strange that the literature of Eu- 
rope and America abounds with books descriptive 
of the prodigious ruins, the great battle fields, the 
graves of heroes and sages, and all those reminders 
of what Greece once was, and, alas! of what she is 
now no more. 
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The Ladder of Fame. 
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Mr. Graham !—How you talk !— When you know perfectly well that odious Miss 


GRAHAM’S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 
Jackson has not sent home my new Barege Dress !” 
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“ Now, my Love, are you not ready for Church ?” 
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